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CHAPTER XI. 
THE morning was close and warm, early as 
it was when Ann set about clearing away 


stumps of cigars, ashes, spittoons, glasses and 
spoons and dirty boots—the débriz left by the 
allies the night before in the room that had 
been clean and sweet at sunset. She opened 
the windows wide; swept the fioor; carried 
spittoons and boots into the kitchen ; washed 
he former and blacked the latter. Dolph 
never troubled himself to ask by what necro- 
maney they were polished. He would not 
have been shocked had he seen his sister about 
the task, although it is likely he would have 
ridiculed her for not making that “lazy English 
wench”’ do it instead. 

“You'd best take a cup of tea, mem, or you’ll 
be fair clemmed a-waitin’ for ’im to heat ‘is 
breakfast,”’ advised Fanny, regardful of the 
pallid cheeks and heavy eyes of her co-laborer. 

“Thank you! I am not hungry or faint. I 
can wait perfectly well.”’ 

Aun took off the huge gingham overall that 
protected her ordinary morning-dress, and went 
back to the parlors to dust. 
noiseless motion, she passed from one article 
of furniture to another, a feather-duster in her 
right hand—a soft cloth in the left, making all 
neat and bright. Such painstaking and dainty 
precision had become second nature with her, 
and her thoughts wandered, unrestrained, to 
the more serious subjects which weighed down 
heart and hopes. She was better fitted for 
endurance than for active contest, and she un- 
derrated her powers of opposition to what she 
was this morning obliged to own was tyranny, 
rank and brutal. If the scene of last evening 


With ber peculiar | 


disposal, were she to be found missing, some 


| day, would be more acceptable to her brother 


than were her society and attention. 
| annoyed him by 
|} and a stumbling-block. 


She only 
remaining ; was an eye-sore 
Her belief that she 
could do him good—‘‘reeast his character’’— 
(how sorry a piece of boasting that seemed to 
her, now!) was a wretched mistake. He had 


| almost said that the sight of her was odious ; 


were 


| 


her efforts to serve him ridiculous. He would 
be a better, because a happier, man without 
her. This was another “ parting of the ways’ 
—one that grieved her sorely. 

‘Tam necessary to no one!’’ she sighed 
drearily. “I thought I had found the ‘chink’ 
I was destined to fill, but it was another of my 
blunders.”’ 

Hot, hot and stifling, was the weather, with- 
out and within. The swooning breeze only 
sufficed to send the fine yellow dust of the 
street in steadily drifting showers through the 
windows. The cries of the berry-boys, the 
milkman’s bell, and the intermittent clatter of 
the baker’s wagon, as they went their rounds, 
heightened the heat and dust into individual 
trials of nerve and temper. The freshness had 
been burned out of the air in the fiery furnace of 
yesterday, and already the bricks and granite, 
that had not quite cooled in the darkness, 
taking in renewed supplies of caloric, 
scorching the bare feet of the dirty-faced 
beggar-children Ann heard knocking at the 
kitchen-door, with the stereotyped whine for 
‘*broken pieces.’’ Mingled with the reek of 
cigar-ends was the sickly odor of Mr. Saxon’s 
last bouquet. He always sent highly-scented 
flowers, which, tied by the skilful florist on 
straw or wire stems, perished in a few hours. 


| This one had died fast and unwholesomely in 


were to be of frequent repetition, she must go | 


crazy or run away. The property Jeft at his 


the poisoned air, leaving a flavor of vegetable 

decay that nearly overpowered that of brandy 

and tobacco. It had gone on the top of the 

spittoon to a tomb in the ash-barrel, the fair 
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owner touching it only with the tips of thumb 
and forefinger, and saying, with an honest 
grimace of disgust, that the next should be be- 
stowed upon Fanny without being brought into 
the parlor. 

‘*Fanny can appreciate such!’’ said Ann, 
acfMnoniously for Mr. Saxon—indulgently for 
her servant's corrupt taste in the matter of 
bouquets. 

Her faithful sister-love had been wounded to 
the quick, but the hurt was not mortal. She 
night plan to leave Dolph because he would be 
better off without her, but she said, at the same 
time, that the parting would be like cutting off 
a right hand or plucking out a right eye. 
George Saxon she detested! She would have 
hated him had she known how. Sensibilities 
less fine would have been dulled, as a heart 
less deep and true would have been narrowed 
and indurated by the school in which she had 
been reared. She suffered as keenly and as 
helplessly to-day as when she stole away—a 
shy, homely, miserable child—with no claim to 
the consideration of the humane save that her 
heart was bleeding to death—and sought in 
farm-loft or rock-cleft liberty to mourn that 
she had ever been born. 

She was dusting the mantel-ornaments in 
the back-parlor, and absorbed in her sombre 
musings, did not hear a ring at the door-bell. 
Fanny answered it, and directly thereafter 
presented herself smilingly before the young 
lady. 


BOOK 


“A letter—hand a bo-kay !’’ she said, impor- | 


tantly, ‘‘ which ’e said they was to be delivered 
himmediate !”’ 

“It is late in the season for lilies-of-the-val- 
ley—but how sweet they are!”’ observed Ann, 
with the instinct of defence of one’s 


$; hidden 


heart-treasures that few women are wanting | 


in, when put to the test. 

“They be kind of rubbaging things to look 
at,’’ regretted Fanny. ‘But ’e’s a huncom- 
mou nice gentlemin. ’*E ’oped you was well, 
this morning, mem.”’ 

“That will do, Fanny! You may go.” 

Ann walked toward the front windows as 
the girl retreated, abashed ; seated herself on 
an ottoman, laid the bunch of lilies on her 
knee, and opened her letter. She recognized 
Dr. Dwight’s hand in the superscription—also 
in the choice but simple offering—being no- 
thing but lilies bedded in their green leaves. 
The letter would be kind, brotherly—perhaps 
sympathizing, for she remembered his tone 
and manner at their latest parting. 

‘My dear Ann’”’— 

She looked at it again to be sure he had thus 
addressed her. 
the familiar form if he liked? 
brother of her dearest friend ? 


I have hitherto flattered 


Was he not the 


My DEAR ANN: 


myself with the belief that I wasa patient man. 
1 think, to-night, that this mistake has grown 
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out of the facet that my philosophy and for- 
bearance have never before been p vut tai rly to 
the test. With the vision of your dear, anx- 
ious face before me, as 1 saw it, an hour ago, 
it is as impossible fur me to refrain from telling 
you that I love you fondly and truly—better 
than I have ever loved any other creature—as 
it would be for me to see you in peril of life 
and limb, and not try to save you. 

I learned this love in a strange school, you 
will say, with the arch little smile I like to pro- 
voke. You may wonder that aught so pure 
and elevating as a man’s love for a good, true 
woman could spring up into healthful growth 
amid such surroundings as city slums and a 
washerwoman’s lodgings; be encouraged to 
climb and bloom by our talks upon sanitary 
and domestie science. It is nevertheless true 
that I learned amid and by means of these to 
know, to reverence, to love you—almost before 
I guessed to what ‘all this was te nding. Had 
Iseen the end from the beginning, I should 
yet have sought your companionship as dili- 
gently, tried as sedulously to win your con- 
fidence as L have done. For, whatever may be 
your answer to this letter, I must hold to the 
persuasion that fervent affection for one like 
yourself must forever ennoble the lover in his 
own sight and in reality. How closely I 
watched you—how ingeniously conducted was 
my inspection of your habits and character 
while you were only the ‘little lady in gray”’ 
to me, I hardly hope to convince your modest 
self. How rapidly isterest in, and love for, 
you have broadened and deepened since you 
were reveiled to me as my sister’s pet pupil, 
and in some sort an early friend of my own, I 
have not room or time to tell you how and 
thus. Can you think of me as another man 
than the brotherly Ralph you bave liked for 
Mary’s sake? Can you learn to like me well 
enough—but no! I may not be vain, but lam 
too proud to sue for a cultivated preference. 
Can you Jove me, Ann, now or ever? You are 
acquainted with my faults as well as with my 
few tolerable points. Can you overlook foibles 
and shortcomings, and trust your happiness in 
my keeping? Lam notrichorfamous. I may 
never be either. But I ean give my blessed 
little house-bird (you remind me ot a wren, 
sometimes !) a cosey nest ; shelter the blossom 
that looks so frail, and is so brave—is almost 
as heroic as it issweet—from winter and blight, 
so long as I can play a man’s part in life. 

You have read my love-story—bluntly, I dare 
say clumsily, told, but my earnestness is my 
apology if you find this so. One or two things 
more! You are a practical bit of a woman, 
and 1, long ago, discovered that nothing com- 


| ends itself to your approval more quickly 


| with the woman I marry. 
And why should he not use | 


and surely than do common sense and candor. 
I am acquainted with the terms of your fa- 
ther’s will, so far as it relates to you. I am 
aware, moreover, that your brother does not 
like me. In view of this conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, I can imagine that you may be 
disposed in Quixotic (or womanly) generosity 
to evade my suit, if not to negative ‘it entire ly 
upon the plea that I ought to receive a dowry 
Do not suppose, for 
the fraction of asecond, that you can shake me 


| off by any method except the straight forward 


avowal that I can never—could never, in any 
case—be to you more than a friend. Lean be 
“tearfully and wonderfully obstinate,’’ as a 
small lady told me this evening when I said I 
mieant to stay in town all summer. Wherews 
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the truth is that 1 cannot leave while you are 
here. Do wot delude yourself, furthermore, 
with the idea that if you favor my petition— 
which may Heaven grant! I shall hearken to 
any sophistical arguments ineuleating the ad- 
vantages of prudential delays, ete. I cannot 
live without you for three years longer unless 
you convince me that you will be unhappy as 
wey wise. 

The word is written, dear Ann! Look at it, 
and ask yourself whether you will let me use 
it openly—proudly—as the prize of years of 
waiting, longing, seeking for my other and 
better self. 

I shall take measures to insure the speedy 
delivery of this to you. At eight o'clock, I 
shal] pass your house, and look up at two win- 
dows in the second story. I have often—al- 
though you have not dreamed of it—gone many 
blocks out of my way, by night as by day, to 
get a glimpse of them. If my lilies—so like 
yourself in their beautiful life in the shade that 
has retarded their flowering !—are in the win- 
dow, I shall hope. If I do not see them, I 
shall expect a letter, telling me why I am re- 
jected and preseribing upon what terms we are 
to meet hereafter. 

I never meant to write this. My thought 
was that we would talk it over frankly, and at 
length, at some fitting season. If Ll am hasty 
and importunate, if [ seem ungenerous and 
unreasonable it is because 1 want you, my 
darling. Ever yours, faithfully, 

RALPH DWIGHT. 

Dolph descended to breakfast at the solemn 
hour of half-past eight. Ann sat behind the 
urn, expectant. The table was inviting even 
toa jaded appetite, and the aspect of the house- 
keeper was in keeping. She had exchanged 
her black print for a white muslin wrapper ; a 
spray of lilies-of-the-valley was in her brooch. 

fer cheeks had a faint pink tinge—brought 
out by the heat, perhaps, but pretty and be- 
coming, and her smile at her brother was un- 
clouded by so much as the memory of their 
late altercation. 

The whelp was manifestly relieved. He had 
intended to “do the handsome thing’’ in the 
line of reconciliation and renewal of mutual 
confidence between him and his erring sister, 
and her placable demeanor facilitated the busi- 
ness. He lounged up to her, hands in pockets, 
laughing in affected jocularity. 

** Happy to see you don’t bear malice, Nance ! 
Maybe I was too quick last night, but I was 
tired and cross. Kiss and make up, old girl!’ 

He touched the top of her head with his 
whitey-brown moustache, and threw himself 
into his chair at the table, with a force that made 
it creak. 
gathering tears, but she looked at him cou- 
rageously. 

“With all my heart, Dolph! Estrangement 
hurts me more than it does you. But that you 
and I are friends does not signify that I agree 
with your views upon some other subjects— 
Mr. Saxon, for instance. I gave you my final 
answer lastevening. I shall never change my 
mind.” 








** Justas you say—not as [ think!’ aequiesced 
her guardian, sharpening the carving-knife with 
a flourish. ‘‘One man can take a horse to 
water, but forty can’t make him drink. If a 
woman won't, she won't, and there’s an end on 
it! Have your own way, and you will live the 
longer. Only,” with engaging frankness, ‘‘ you 
must clear my skirts of blame, Nance. I’in 
under business obligations to Saxon, and he 
might turn ugly if he thought I didn’t stand by 
him. I promised to speak a good word to you 
for him.’’ 

Ann laughed—a low, light-hearted ripple 
that was really mirthful. 

‘‘Don't trouble yourself on that score. I'll 
tell him, should he introduce the subject (I 
hope he won't!) that you have said not one, 
but many good words for him; will take all 
the blame to myself of not appreciating his 
many admirable qualities.”’ 

They breakfasted amicably together. Dolph, 
if less soluble than usual, was miraculously 
gentle and respectful to his sister ; even men- 
tioning the Dwightsin tolerant, almost friendly 
terms, and proposing, of his own accord, to 
take Ann out for a drive in the cool of the 


| afternoon. 


| say?’ he observed, reflectively. 


‘*Mrs. Elwood is going to the seashore again, 
and this time, for the rest of the season, you 
“Go with 
her, Nance, and get a week’s holiday. I and 
they don’t pull exactly even in the harness, 
but that’s no reason you should turn the cold 


| shoulder to people who are kind to you. Maybe, 


we wiil like each other better some day.’’ 

Ann shut herself in with her lilies, her let- 
ter, and her thoughts, for a thanksgiving sea- 
son, after Dolph had gone down town. What 
glorious weather it was. The sun was getting 
around to the front of the house and a pencil 


| of light tipped with silver the leaves and bells 


Ann’s eyes shone with a suspicion of | 


of the flowers in the window. The flowers 
that had brought the benediction of love and 
peace to her heart and home! Lifting them 
reverently, Ann set them upon the fresh 
white table-cover ; closed the blinds, and draw- 
ing up her little old chair into the shadow 
of the muslin curtains, the lilies all but touch- 
ing her head, unelasped her Bible—one her 
beloved ‘“‘Miss Mary” had given her as a 
school-prize. It opened of itself at the 34th 
Psalm. 

“TI will bless the Lord at all times. His 
praise shall continually be in my mouth.”’ 

She read on—delicious awe brooding over 
her spirit—bewildered as yet with the newness 
and strangeness of her joy. 

“It is true!” she cried, hiding her face in 
her hands, happy tears drowning her voice. 
“None of them that trust in Him shall be de- 
solate! Lord! Thou knowest what a long 
and weary way mine has been !’’ 

She planned nothing ; feared nothing. She 


| had battled with the salt billows until, just as 
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despair was numbing her soul, a powerful arm 
plucked her from the waves ; drew her toshore ; 
held her fast and tenderly. Firm ground was 
beneath her; sunshine bathed her in a very 
glory of light and joy and Gop’s blue heaven 
was over all. She would rest awhile in the 
solemn ecstasy that possessed her before tax- 
ing brain and heart with deliberation as to the 
future. Ralph loved her! She hardly dared 
say it in her innermost of thought, lest in the 
start of wild delight she might awaken. Not 
even his actual presence could have added to 
the pure bliss of that hour, passed with her 
Bible and the late-blooming lilies. Nothing of 
embarrassment or timidity must mingle with 
her meditation. Gop loved her, and Ralph 
loved her! She lay still, steeped in such de- 
light as she had been wont to believe could 
never visit human spirit until it hath put on 
immortality. 

The holy, golden quiet abode with and about 
her, all the day. She moved more softly, 
spoke more kindly, judged more charitably 
for the revelation of love she had received. 
Perhaps Dolph saw the change, and without 
divining the cause was affected by it. Perhaps 
he had plans of his own, to forward which he 
was willing to be diplomatic. Never since he 
was born to the chief heirship of the house of 
Ward had he paid his sister so much attention ; 
listened so good-naturedly to all she said; 
found so little to condemn in what she did as 
during the three days he remained with her. 
He talked to her almost as to an equal, actu- 
ally condescending to wish he could stay at 
home more, and entering into explanation of 
the nature ofthis’ new business, and recapitu- 
lation of his hopes with respect to the profits 
thereof. The patent was one for an improved 
style of electrotype impressions. 

“IT and Sax have bought out the inventor,” 
said Adolphus. “Sunk a neat penny in the 
concern, too, but it’s paying finely now. In 
time, we'll realize cent. per cent. on our invest- 
ment. You'd do well to join us to the tune of 
a thousand or so, Nance, so soon as the estate 
is divided. Sime and Clarry will tie up their 
share in a stocking-foot, and hide it between 
two feather-beds, 1 suppose, like Dutch dun- 
derheads, as they are. I have nearly exhausted 
the stock of specimens on hand, but shall have 
a fresh supply soon. By the way, I mustn't 
forget to tell you that, now and then, a parcel 
of them will be left at the house by one of our 
employés. He will ask for you, and give the 
bundle or box into no other hands. It will be 
directed to you so that it may not go astray if 
I should be out of town. Take good care of 
these when they come, and don’t mention them 
to anybody. There’s a deal of rivalry in the 
business, and we keep our operations to our- 
selves so far as we can. Keep the boxes in 
your bed-room—in a locked closet—or some 


other safe, dry place, where Fanny won’t be 
apt to finger them, or burglars to find them.”’ 

“Are they so valuable?’’ asked Ann, sur- 
prised. ‘‘ What are they? printed bills, books, 
or what?” 

“Samples of our new style of engraving. 
It’s a secret process, and there are dozens of 
firms crazy to find out what it is,’ rejoined 
Dolph, nibbling at the end of a fresh cigar, and 
spitting out the bits. “They cost awfully / 
You see’”’— 

A verbose description of the “ process’’—its 
results and advantages followed—a jargon 
which came patly to Dolph’s tongue, as he had 
learned it by rote. It was the third day since 
his unexpected return and they were taking a 
second drive in company. Ann tried to com- 
prehend and be interested in what’ her brother 
was saying, and failing, let him go on, undis- 
turbed. He enjoyed hearing himself talk, and 
she found amusement in watching the people 
on the sidewalk of the fashionable street, 
through which Dolph was walking his trotter, 
after what he called ‘‘a lively spurt.”” It was 
seven o’clock of the summer afternoon, and 
there were many pedestrians abroad—workers 
going home, and idlers enjoying the rising 
breeze from the bay. Ann had few acquaint- 
ances in the city, but she recognized, here and 
there, a familiar face, while she appeared to 
listen to the prosy harangue, with its “‘ wells’ 
and ‘‘you sees,’ and ‘‘you knows,’’ and stu- 
pendous “‘I’s,’’ going on at her other side. 

She had a glimpse of Rosina, walking lan- 
guidly on the hot flagging, and looking thin 
and wretched, Ann imagined. She fancied, 
also, that the girl’s eyes snapped angrily at 
sight of her, and her countenance changed 
darkly. 

“She envies me, poor creature!’ reflected 
the true woman, compassionately. ‘I am, 
indeed, an object of envy to all womankind, 
but not, as she would think, because 1 am 
taking recreation in a stylish buggy,. with 
Dolph for driver.”’ 

The recollection of the discontented face 
was blotted out, as she beheld on the next 
corner, where he awaited an up-town car, a 
gentleman with a brown beard who bowed to 
her, somewhat gravely, a casual observer would 
have said. But Ann, seeing the eager flash of 
his eyes, and conscious that her soul leaped up 
to its windows in reply, was dizzily happy, and 
blushed rosily at the encounter. She had had 
a second letter from him, the previous day, ask- 
| ing permission to communicate directly with 
| her brother, with regard to their new relation, 
/ and had answered it, advising a short delay, 
'and narrating, with great satisfaction, the 
| change in Dolph’s behavior. 

The latter personage touched his hat, rakish- 
| ly, to Dr. Dwight. ‘‘ That medical friend of 
yours isn’t a bad-looking chap,” he deigned to 
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say, patronizingly. ‘‘ It’s all settled, you say, 
about your sea-side spree ?’’ 

‘Mrs. Elwood goes next Monday. She is 
much pleased that I have agreed to join the 
party. It was good in you, Dolph, to propose 
it. lam very, very grateful for your thought- 
ful care of me. Ihave been thinking, all day, 
that you are one of the best brothers in the 
world.”’ 

“Tut ! tut !’’ returned the whelp, well-pleased, 
nevertheless. ‘I’m no better than I’ve always 
been, but you are learning to know a nice arti- 
cle—one of the genuwine chop—when you see 
it. I’ll leave a good lot of greenbacks with you 
for the frolic. Get all the jigamarees and fal- 
de-lals you need. I want you to look nebby. 
Maybe you'll catch a new beau, since you’re 
dead set against Sax,” playfully nudging her 
in the ribs. 

“IT don’t want a new beau,” said Ann, de- 
murely ; “‘but I am obliged to you for your 
generous intentions.’’ 

He did not forget his promise, but deposited 
in her hands before his departure such a thick 
roll of bills as opened her eyes with astonish- 
ment. Dolph explained, furthermore, that the 
money was hers—and but a portion of her 
quarterly dividends. 

‘*Which shall be paid to you regularly,’”’ he 
added. ‘‘It’sa beastly shame you should have 
been kept on short commons so long.’’ 

Mrs. Elwood’s seaside retreat was in a quiet, 
orderly boarding-house, a mile away from the 
great hotels where fashionists clustered, like 
bees upon a naked bough, yet commanding a 
finer view of the ocean, and more excellent 
bathing than they. Gay young ladies would 
have condemned it as ‘‘a hum-drum corner.” 
To Ann, the week she spent there was the hap- 
piest she had ever known. The merry bath, 
the rambles and sports of the morning with 
Mrs. Elwood and her two boys for companions ; 
the books and leisure for thinking and dream- 
ing that belonged to high noon; and, in the 
after part of the day, the drive over the sands, 
or unbroken hours of precious heart-talk with 
her old friend who was to be yet more to her 
in the future—were, each and all, sources of 
such pleasure that Ann seemed to herself to be 
drinking from the very fountain of perennial 
youth and joy. With the evening came Mr. 
Elwood and Ralph. 

Sunset over the sea, and Ralph! She asso- 
ciated the one with the other forever afterward ; 
bore back to town and work, as the choicest 
gains of that enchanted period, memories of 
saunterings upon the shingly beach, “all 
washed with fire’? from the burning west; 
long conversations in the summer-house over- 
looking the leaping tide, when the moonlight 
had changed the gold of sky and wave into 
silver-gray. 

Ralph was her escort home ; committing her 
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at the door of her own house to the care of 
the delighted Fanny. 

*°Ow you’re growed and colored-up-like, 
mem !”’ said she, following Ann from room to 
room. ‘*You’ve improved to that extent, I 
shouldn’t ’a knowed you anywheres else. 
There’s nothing like sea hair for ‘eartening 
hup a body. I’m hawful pleased to see you 
’ome, Miss Hann, which hit is very lonesome 
with you haway, and nobuddy hexcept my 
second cousin—’though she’s a tidy girl, and 
nothink to hobject to in henny way, but the 
contrary—to sleep with me hat night, for fear 
of burglarsses and ghostesses.”’ 

Her garrulity was so clearly the result of her 
affectionate satisfaction at her mistress’s return 
that Ann had not the heart to check her. She 
was, instead, grateful, that the home-welcome 
was not utterly wanting. 

“IT am obliged to you for keeping everything 
in such nice order, Fanny,” she said. ‘The 
house is beautifully neat. Have there been 
any calls—any messages left for me?”’ 

‘“‘There’s been no visits hexcepting hit was 
Mr. Saxon, which he was hastonished to ’ear 
you was hoff a-pleasuring, and did I know 
w’ether you went with a party, and I made so 
free has to say you were a-visitin’ with Mrs. 
Helwood, but would be ’ome this week a- 
Tuesday. Then, there was that ’ighty-tighty 
sister hof Mrs. Morrises, who called twice.’’ 

‘Rosina! what did she want ?”’ 

‘“*To see you, mum, upon bizness. Least- 
ways that was w’at she said. But hit’s my 
hopinion she came to talk habout the men- 
kind—the brazen ’uzzy! She hasked hoceans 
of questions—what gentlerum came ’ere hoft- 
enest, and did I remember their nameses; and 
she run hover a string of ’em longas my harm, 
to see if I’ad ’eard hennyof’em. She’d ’eard, 
she said, you was to be married, and was hit 
to henny hof ’em she mentioned. Oh! she’s a 
bold un! she’ll come to no good; hand being 
mad with her himperence I said has much to 
’er face! She got no satisfaction from me, I 
promise you. I give ’er to hunderstand that 
respectable servantses never carried taleses— 
hespecially to the likes of ’er —set ’er hup hin- 
deed !’’ 

“That was very strange behavior!” said 
Ann, puzzled. ‘ And she said she wished to 
see me ?”’ 

**She did, mum—hand that hit was a bizness 
matter she was wanting to speak habout ; but 
she would call hagain.”’ 

A plausible solution of the matter presently 
occurred to Ann. There was some case of dis- 
tress to be relieved, and Rosina had intended 
to solicit her aid. She knew that while the 
girl received high wages, she was extravagant 
to recklessness, and although she was kind- 
hearted and liberal with all her faults, she se}- 
dom had much money to give away. Ann 
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resolved, before dismissing the subject from 
her mind, that she would see Mrs. Mann early 
the next day, and inquire into the circum- 
stances that had led to the visit. 

On her dressing-table lay two letters. The 
first she opened was from George Saxon, and 
contained an offer of marriage. 

An odd qualm came over Ann when she 
learned from the introductory sentence what 
was the purport of the epistle. One year ago, 
the arrival of this, the knowledge that he was, 
in deed and in truth, a suitor for her hand, 
would have filled her with such ecstasy as she 
would have believed then belonged only to 
Love’s young dream. Now, next to this feel- 
ing of repulsion, the aversion to handling what 
he had lately touched, to reading love-sentences 
addressed by him to her, her most active emo- 
tion in the perusal was regret that he had 
placed her with himself in a disagreeable posi- 
tion. Mr. Saxon had spent much time and 
thought upon the composition of the eight 
closely-written pages. He affirmed solemnly 
that he had loved the Annette of the dear old 
homestead, the ministering angel of his sick- 
room, with fond fidelity ever since the hour of 





their earliest meeting; expatiated, through. 


three pages, upon the lofty self-denial that 
held him back from seeking a return of his de- 
votion while he regarded himself as a doomed 
man, who loved the most estimable of her sex 
too truly to bring the sorrow of widowhood 
upon her innocent head. 

In two pages more he endeavored to set 
forth, in coherent phrase, his rapture at the 
recent favorable verdict of the physicians that 
suffered him to begin to hope and plan for days 
to come. In another page, he offered himself 
plumply and plainly, ‘“‘ assured that a favora- 
ble answer would secure his life-long happi- 
ness, and daring to hope that he had read 
aright the signs of her preference for himself 
in the ever-to-be-cherished Past, dearer to him 
than the ruddy drops that visited his sad 
heart.’”” He had her brother’s cordial sympa- 
thy in the step he was taking, and had secured 
the promise of his unqualified sanction of the 
proposed union of “hearts and hands.” Else, 
he might still have hesitated to press his suit 
for fear of creating dissension between brother 
and sister. He considered it no mean advan- 
tage that he had her guardian's emphatic ap- 
proval of the alliance, and he thought she 
would agree with him on this head. 

Ann’s very ears burned like live coals at the 
signification of the italicized words. She en- 
tered into their meaning quite as fully as the 
writer intended she should. She would take 
her fortune with her, unimpaired and un- 
grudged, if she left her present home as George 
Saxon's wife. To any other husband she would 
go empty-handed. This was the lever the 


wooer had dared apply to her resolution ! 
‘He mistakes me for one of his own kind!” 


she said, scornfully. ‘Yet this is the man I 
once thought was my spirit-mate !’’ 

While the heat was still upon her she sat 
down to the answer. It had been settled be- 
tween Ralph and herself that their engage- 
ment should be acknowledged forthwith, Dr. 
Dwight insisting anew upon his right and duty 
to convey the information in due form in a let- 
ter to Dolph. Accordingly, this was the note 
penned by our mild little heroine :-— 


My DEAR Mr. SAxon: In reply to yours 
of the 27th instant, just received, I need only 
say that I am_ engaged to be married to my 
early friend, Dr. Dwight. I wish you had 
learned this in season to spare yourself the 
annoyance I fear you will feel at this return to 
your letter. Iam sorry, and Il know you will 
be, that it was ever written. I inelose it in 
this, and we will both try to ferget this un- 
pleasant episode in our acquaintanceship. As 
to my brother’s disappointment, he, with your- 
self, should know that in such a matter as this, 
I owe obedience to none but Gop and the voice 
of my own heart and conscience. 

Respectfully, 
ANN WARD. 


This ‘‘episode’’ concluded, without an idea 
that she had done a very spirited thing, Ann 
broke the seal of the second letter. 

The chirography contrasted awkwardly with 
Mr. Saxon’s clerkly characters; the spelling 
and grammar were defective, but the commu- 
nication had one merit his had lacked. The 
ring of genuine feeling was in every line ; the 
glow of strong and working passion fired the 
clumsy sentences :— 


Miss ANN WARD: You will be Surprized to 
see my Name at the bottom of this letter. 
You'll think, (I dont make no Dout,) that I 
am verry Impurtinent to write to you at all, 
but Iam in such Trubble I cant keep it to My- 
self. Everything has gone wrong with me 
sinse Him that’s now courting of you, 7. 
suaded me to listen to Him and be marryed on 
the Sly. yes, Miss Ann Ward! I am his Wife 
so sure as I hope to be saved, and he cant Con- 
tradick me and tel the Truth, altho we was 
marryed by a Justis of the piece, and not a 
minister, and he did have the wrong name put 
into the Certifikate. I would swear to him the 
world over, rather than have him marry anny- 
body else. I didnt mistrust he had give Me 
the slip and that I didnt so Much as know his 
name til I seen him one night at the parler 
window in your house talking with you and 
your brother, and when I come to maik En- 
quiries I found that Mr. Arthur Waldron wasn’t 
known about there at all. then, a stranger, 
but a frende, put me into the way of hereing 
more about him and his Tricks, and I’ve herd 
so Much I am fair wild with wwory. He’s 





used me bad enough, the Lord knows, and I 
done many a thing I knew was wrong to ene 
him and help him in his bisiness. He will un- 
| derstand what I mean. , ; 

| For I want you should show him this letter 
| from beginning to end, and tel him from me 
| that I love him trew in spite of All and if he 
| will com back To me ther is nothing I wont do 
for him. I havnt his Adress now, and 1 cant 
keep the Lodgings he took for me anny longer, 
for I cant aford to pay for such nice Rooms. 























he hasnt been to see me for so long! so long! 
Take pitty on me, Miss Ann, you that I always 
thought was so kind and tender-harted. Send 
him back tome pleas! He cant marry you and 
youre doing him no good keeping him hanging 
round. I dont want to harm a hare of his Head, 
but trew as I live, Ill send Him to States prizen 
sooner nor he shoud be Another woman’s Hus- 
band. Ive vowed it and Ill stick tolIt. and 
Me what set such store by him, and woud of 

one threw Fire and water for to be of use to 

fim! Laint blaming of you, yet. he’s maybe 
fooled you with his fine wurds and ways as he 
done me. I neednt tel you how good and Sweet 
and nobel he can be when hes a mind to. it 
pretty nigh sets me Crazy when I go over it all 
to Myself. if you air a woman anda christian, 
as youve the name of beeing, help me. 

Yours, sorrowful Enough, 
Rosina Waldron, for 

I shal hold to that name til I know what his 
Real one is. 





Two hours went by ere Ahn was sufficiently 
collected to decide upon the best course of ac- 
tion to be pursued. Up to this time such stories 
as Rosina had told in her letter were known 
but afar off to the pure-minded, country-bred 
girl. She had never looked for herself into the 
black pit of human frailty and iniquity thus 
unveiled to her. Tales of mock marriages, of 
deliberate seduction and as deliberate deser- 
tion, had passed with her for the highly-spiced 
creations of romancists. That this tragedy 
had been going on so near her without her 
knowledge was in itself a shock. That she 
was in any way, however innocently, mixed up 
with it moved her to horror akin to that felt by 
the heedless passer-by, whose skirts have been 
entangled in wheel or belt of the whirling ma- 
chinery he had until then hardly seen. 

Putting by her early and powerful impulse 
to send the letter directly, and without com- 
ment, te the person to whom it mainly referred, 
she returned it to Rosina herself with a note. 
She made this very kind and encouraging in 
her deep compassion for the deceived girl. 

“T must believe that such love and constancy 
as yours will be finally rewarded,’’ she wrote. 
“If what you tell me be true—and I believe 
it—you are this man’s wife in the sight of 
Heaven and the holy angels, whether your 
matriage be valid according to man’s laws, or 
not. I have no acquaintance whatever with 
Mr. Arthur Waldron. At least I know no one 
by that name. I cannot help hoping you were 
mistaken in thinking that you have seen him 
in my house. If you were right, I can con- 
jecture who he is. I will help you all I can, 
but the gentleman in question is no longer one 
of my visitors. I have never been engaged to 
him, and I never shall be. I suspect you can 
learn something about his present lodgings 
and movements by application to Mr. George 
Saxon, No. 560 Windham Street. You had 
better say nothing to him of the letter you 
have written to me. It would only anger him, 
and hinder your reconciliation. The secret is 
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safe with me. I shall not reveal it to my dear- 
est friend. There are reasons which would 
make it very unwise for me to interfere in this 
matter. I should do you more harm than 
good.”’ 

The address she had given was that of Mr. 
Saxon’s boarding-house. 

‘“Where his wife has a right to go!’’ she 
said, relentlessly. ‘‘ There will be a scene, I 
suppose, but he deserves exposure. And I 
believed in him, once! Ugh!’’ 





> em 


“DRIFTING APART!” 
To Mamie. 


BY A. E. P. RAYMONDE. 





DRIFTING apart, our life-boat ‘s frail, 
O’er Destiny's wild, dark sea— 
Drifting apart, as never before 
I thought to drift from thee! 
Vainly I caught to my weary heart 
The hope that [ wouldst guide 
Thy soul’s frail bark in safety o’er 
Life’s stormy, death-bound tide. 


It may not be! The wind’s deep tone 
Gives answer to my heart— 

List! ‘tis the cry of a broken hope— 
The wail, “‘ Drifting apart!” 

Ay, drifting apart, = 
Aught of a future fa 
With naught but a dreary waste ahead, 

O God! how desolate. 


Alas! the hope of a gentle love— 
And yet these words of woe 

So weak, they mock in their vain attempt 
To tell of dreams now o'er! 


no hope tells 


And I crush them back! ’til strangely calm 
I turn with a low “ good-by!” 

From a sister’s gentle care and love— 
Home’s last unsever'd tie! 

Turn with a prayer for the loved and lost 
Wrung from a bleeding heart; 

Turn with a ery of spirit pain— 
The wail, Drifting apart! 


_ 
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LOVE’S INCREASE. 
BY SIMON TUCKER CLARK. 





THE rainbow-colored shells along the shore 
Shine not where now the rolling waves remain, 
But where they have been, and will be again 

To seatter shipwrecked shells forevermore! 

And thus Love’s answer given in days of yore, 
Rose-hued and golden, without fleck or stain, 
Can never make Love’s present purpose plain— 

We still must hear the story o’er and o'er. 

The waves that roll at Ldve's high tide to-day 
Will lift their drift a point beyond the past; 

And we, who seek for shells, in joy shall say, 

‘“* These in rare beauty far surpass the last 

Bright things we gathered!” Love's to-morrow may 

Exceed to-day as this does yesterday. 


<P 


LEARNING in prosperity is an ornament, in 


| adversity a refuge. 











TOWN DAISIES. 


In the grimy suburbs we often come upon a 
few struggling’ wild flowers putting up their 
heads with a kind of painful effort after nature 
and rurality. They are, and yet they are not, 
the meadow-flowers of our childhood. Those 
sparsely set, ash-colored petals toothed around 
a dingy yeilow heart, make but a sad travesty 
of the crimson-tipped flowers which grew in 
starry tufts so profusely at our feet, and from 
which we threaded gorgeous daisy chains that 
always broke just as we came to the finishing 
flower ; those dirty buff dots are scarcely like 
the golden shining butter-cups by which we 
used to make sage vaticinations as to who 
among us liked butter most. The dandelion 
inthe free country is a handsome fellow enough, 
with his big bold head set so square and straight 
on his unbending stalk; but the dandelion of 
the suburbs is a sad rakish-looking fellow, 
limp and sooty, and soiling your fingers with a 
mixture of black smuts and white juice that 
make but an unpleasant kind of amalgam. 
And as for the snowdrops and primroses, 
ladies’ smocks and dog violets, when they do 
venture to appear one only wishes they would 
go back to the earth again, so mean and con- 
temptible, so unlike the real thing are they. 
No; the wild flowers that grow here and there 
on the waste places about a large city are not 
the most enchanting productions our beloved 
mother Nature can show; and on the whole 
we would prefer not to see them at all, rather 
than see them so distorted and so unhomed. 

There is a certain style of woman who is, to 
the best kind of woman, what these town 
daisies are to the dear wild flowers of the fields 
and hedges. She is a woman who affects the 
most innocent simplicity on questions to which 
every one past first childhood can give an an- 
swer; whose cue is naive ignorance; whose 
charm is her unenlightenment; yet who can 
use her very ignorance as a trenchant weapon 
enough when she is in the humor. She has the 
prettiest way possible of putting you in the 
wrong; and contradicts you with the least 
shading and the most directness of any woman 
you can meet. Sometimes she merely makes 
you appear pedantic or obscure. The tone in 
which she says, ‘Oh! you are too clever for 
poor little me to talk to; and I dare say you 
are right, but then Iam such a little goose I 
do not understand you,” is quite sufficient to 
annihilate you for the evening if you chance 
to be of those unlucky ones who are sensitive 
as to the impression they make. She, the town 
daisy, so simple, so untutored, the child of 
nature—pace the smuts—makes it plain to you 
that you have gone on a wrong road when you 
have spoken to her as to a reasonable being of 
decent education, and have assumed that she 
possesses a mind and some degree of instruc- 
tion. She is all heart if you like; she can ex- 
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patiate on her dear dog, or that darling boat 
race ; but she cannot let you think that she has 
ever used the eyes of her mind, or seen any- 
thing deeper than the self-evident superficiali- 
ties of life. If you talk to one of these town 


daisies on any subject beyond the current tri- , 
vialities of the day, she lifts up her eyebrows 


and says “‘How odd!’ And the next person 
to whom she speaks hears that you are such an 
extraordinary person, and have such funny 
ideas ; or she may ring the changes by saying 
that you are so dreadfully learned she cennot 
understand you—and fancy speaking of such 
dry subjects as the sun, or the state of Spain, 
or the different physiognomies of a crowd, or 
the lectures at the Institution, to poor silly 
little her! All she wants to talk about is the 
opera, or the fashions, or the latest scandal 
whatever it may be, or, failing a scandal, the 
latest amusement ; and anything to make her 
think and use her brain, though in the mildest 
way, ruffles her serenity and transforms you 
into a bore of the first magnitude. 

The town daisy is hopelessly inept, save at 
dancing, playing showy pieces of music, and 
scrambling over certain kinds of fancy work 
where the stitches are large, and effect not 
neatness, the thing to be attained. Unlike her 
sister, the girl of the period, who sometimes 
assumes more boldness than she feels, and who 
makes it her pride to be horsey and slangy, 
and well up in all the art and mystery of bet- 
ting and gambling, etc., the town daisy can 
never be got to remember the most current 
forms of slang, and is always asking prettily 
what ‘“‘duffer’’ means, and what on earth is 
‘coming to grief?’’ Grief means sorrow, and 
how can a man have any great sorrow because 
he falls off his horse in the hunting field? She 
asks the meaning of more risky words than 
these, and some of her questions make her 
modest if better-informed sisters blush ; while 
the young men look at each other and laugh, 
and put her off with some absurd reply, which 
she repeats to half a dozen others, and asks if 
it is the right answer? She is in her glory ata 
card table. Here she is hopelessly, undenia- 
bly “stupid.” She insists on showing her 
hand to her adversary at whist, or to her next 
neighbor at loo, and tells all her leading cards 
on the pretence of asking advice. She is per- 
petually making mistakes, revoking and the 
like ; for which it would be cruel to punish her 
according to the laws of the game, for is she 
not a daisy ? and have not daisies the prescrip- 
tive right to be stupid at cards? and are they 
not too pretty and bewitching to be scolded 
when they are so innocent? Besides, how can 
she help it if she does not know the game? 
She told you before you sat down what a little 
goose she was, and you would have her at the 
table! And then she turns to her right-hand 
opponent, and asks him sweetly, ‘‘Have you 
the ace of hearts?” as she fidgets yjth her 
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cards, giving him to understand that she has 
the king if only that horrid ace was out of the 
way. And by this information he wins the 
trick and the game. 

The town daisy has generally languishing 
eyes and a coaxing manner. She is fond of 
sitting in corners with young men,,where she 
can play off her battery of innocence with best 
effect, and not have too many auditors when 
she puts her risky questions. After she has 
spent a whole evening in this way, and been 
laughingly accused of flirting by an elder, she 
opens her eyes with childish wonder, and asks 
innocently : ‘‘I flirt? I don’t know how! What 
is flirting? How do people flirt? Tell me, 
for I know nothing about it!’ She is so im- 
mensely amused at the funny idea that she 
should be supposed to flirt, that she goes about 
repeating the observation, and asking for 
knowledge of every one she knows. 

‘¢ What is flirting ? Teach me!’’ she has been 
heard to say to a young man not disinclined to 
the task. She refused afterwards to confess 
that his lessons were lessons, though she had 
the grace to blush when questioned about them, 
and to this day persists that she knows as little 
about flirting as she did before, and that no 
man has ever made love to her in his life. 
Fortunately, she does not require unlimited 
credence when she makes these assertions, and 
you can use your own judgment in the matter 
of belief; for ill-natured people do say that 
the town daisy knows a very great deal indeed 
about flirting, and more than even her ‘Joud’’ 

‘sister, who boasts with more honesty and good 
taste of her proficiency that way. 

Sometimes the town daisy marries. There 
are men in the world capabie of all things, 
and a few are capable of even this. But mar- 
riage does not always improve her. At times 
it does ; the wholesome discipline of the reali- 
ties of life shaking her clear of her girlish 
affectations, and bringing out all the good that 
wa8 latentin her. But at times it does not; it 
only changes the direction of her affectation, 
and adds to the number of her pretences. 
What was she as a girl—silly, unreal, self-con- 
scious—that she remains as a wife ; and, worse 
still,asamother. It takes along and frequent 
apprenticeship in the art and mystery of ma- 
ternity before she can hold a baby properly, or 
before she will confess to understanding about 
it. Over the first she is wonderfully daisified. 
“ What does it do that for, nurse?’’ she asks 
when it yawns; and ‘‘shall I let it drop?” or, 
“shall I burt it?’ she says, with a pretty as- 
sumption of anxiety when the little creature 
is laid in her arms, and she looks at it as if it 
was something strange, with which she had 
nothing todo. If she is of the gushing school, 
she declares that it knows what she says to it 
before it is six weeks old, and she tells authen- 
tic anecdotes of its preternatural sagacity to 
every one who will listen to her; and when 
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gravely informed by some that what she says 
is physically impossible, and would be a mira- 
cle if true, she either stands out for the literal 
exactness of her statement, or she looks up 
prettily with one of her most daisy-like looks, 
and says, ‘‘Oh! cannot it?’ as if she really 
accepted the correction, and had honestly be- 
lieved in her own mistake hitherto. 

And if marriage and motherhood do not 
always change the town daisy, neither does 
maturity nor advancing age. When her hair 
is gray, and years and experience both have 
marked deep lines along her brow and scored 
her round cheeks through and through, even 
then she cannot forget her former self, but 
must be still the naive, innocent creature she 
was at seventeen, and still refuse to acknowl- 
edge that life and time have taught or changed 
her. The town daisy never mellows, never 
ripens. She grows old and plain, and faded 
and coarse, but she is always, to her own esti- 
mation, young, and always fresh and U’éngénue. 
As an old creature of sixty she dresses in light 
blue and the prettiest shade of pink, like a 
girl ; and we have known such a one—a grand- 
mother, and not a youthful grandmother either, 
nor a personable woman at any time—object to 
sitting for a few moments alone at a scientific 
soirée while her husband went around to see 
some ‘‘horrid machinery.’”’ ‘What will peo- 
ple think ?”’’ simpered the poor old, faded, bat- 
tered daisy, brushing back her scanty ringlets. 
‘** How odd to be seen sitting here alone !’’ 

What they would have thought is one thing ; 
but of a surety what they would not have 
thought is, that the old grandmother was in 
any danger of undesirable attention, or that 
she needed the protection of her husband's 
presence to keep off bold admirers, as she 
would have had us believe. 
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IMPRISONED. 





BY M. E. 8. 





The cage on the wall by the porch is hung, 
Within it the skylark sings: 

He was tamed to his prison while yet too young 
For the joy of ascending wings.—Lorp LytTon. 





LIKE the lark in the cage, our soul is bound, 
By this earthly house of clay ; 

And so loitg have the fetters closed around, 
We wish not to soar away. 


When the angel of Death, like the loving child, 
Proposes to set us free; 

We shrink back in anguish and terror wild, 
And would still a pris’ner be. 


And sometimes he leaves us, and passes on, 
To one more willing to soar; 

And we foolishly fancy a foe has gone 
Away from our prison door. 


Then the spirit-bird again folds its wings, 
Content in its cage to stay; 

And the earth-born music merrily sings, 
Through its life’s short, fleeting day. 
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KATHLEEN. 








BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





THE name suited her exactly. She was fair, 
and sweet, and stately, with tender blue eyes 
and hair of the darkest auburn. Lovers had 
she in plenty, but there were two who had out- 
distanced the rest, and it was hard to tell 
which one of these held the foremost place in 
her favor. They were as unlike as possible. 
John Stirling was a tall, ungainly-looking man, 
awkward in manner ana hesitating in speech, 
the ugliness of whose face was more than half 
redeemed by its honest, kindly expression. 
Ile was thirty-five years old, wore spectacles, 
and was devoted to scientific and literary pur- 
suits. Kathleen had searcely emerged from 
pinafores when the Faculty of Cumberland 
College appointed him Professor of Greek, a 
position he still held. Shy and reticent to a 
remarkable degree, and possessing but little 
of this world’s goods, it would seem as if he 
hadn’t the ‘‘ghost of a chance” with such a 
bright, sparkling creature as our heroine. 

His rival, Guy Lambert, was handsome, 
wealthy, and just twenty-five. But if you 
looked closely at the dark, ‘splendid face, and 
into the depths of his luminous eyes, there 
was something there that gave you a feeling 
of unpleasantness hard to describe. Graceful 
and courteous in his speech and bearing, fami- 
liar with society and versed in all its arts, de- 
ferential toward ladies, and a great favorite of 
theirs, brilliant at joke and repartee and com- 
pliment ; he was universally courted, and Kath- 
leen was envied by more than half her girl ac- 
quaintances, It is true, there was riot much 
depth to his conversation, and what he said 
often struck you as false and insincere, but it 
was expressed in choice and elegant phrase- 
ology, and with an air of finished polifeness, 
and society seldom looks beyond that. Re- 
garding him superficially, and with the eyes of 
the world, he was immeasurably Stirling’s su- 
perior. , 

That same world wondered much at Kath- 
leen’s hesitation between the two. We, who 
have the privilege of reading her heart, can 
understand it better. She was a pure, good 
woman, and some fine instinct taught her to 
trust the one and doubt the other. She could 
neither define nor explain it, yet half imper- 
ceptibly it influenced her actions. But for this 
she would have accepted Guy Lambert long 
ago, for John Stirling’s love was of the kind 
that expresses itself in deeds rather than in 
words and outward manifestations, and she 
could not help contrasting his cold and reserved 
demeanor with the chivalrous devotion of his 
rival, and wondering at herself for the interest 
she took in a man so plain, and awkward, and 
reticent. 

“Tam determined that I won't give him any 














more encouragement,” she said to herself, one 
morning, while combing her hair. ‘He is 
good and kind, and I feel drawn toward him 
somehow, but he is not my ideal of a husband. 
And I’ve no doubt he would mortify me a dozen 
times a day if I married him. Guy is so differ- 
ent. There is not a trace of the exquisite in 
his looks or manner, yet he is refined and 
polished, and any woman might be proud of 
his attentions. I feel sure he loves me de- 
votedly, and I can’t understand what makes 
me so insensible to his homage.’’ 

A tap at the door interrupted her soliloquy, 
followed by the entrance of a bright-eyed little 
lady, who exclaiined joyfully, ‘Oh! I’ve such 
news for you, Kathleen. Aunty has consented 
to give a party in honor of my birthday. And 
I'm to have a wonderful new dress, pink silk 
trimmed with black lace. But who would think 
me older than you?” and she looked into the 
glass mischievously. “I’m actually twenty, 
and not married yet.”’ 

“You loek venerable,”’ replied Kathleen, 
laughing, ‘‘and, let me see—yes, there’s crow’s 
feet coming under your eyes.’’ 

“You needn’t make fun of me, I’m in earn- 
est,” and the round, childish face tried to look 
serious. ‘It’s high time 1 was married. I 
hav’n’t quite such a host of lovers to choose 
from as some folks.’’ 

* Anything personal meant?” 

“ How conceited you are, Kathleen. But it 
a3 provoking to have people always telling me, 
‘What a beauty your sister is, Miss Rena; she 
doesn’t look a bit like you,’ or have some nice 
young man to whom I have been making my- 
self particularly agreeable, launch forth into 
ecstatic praises of your hair and eyes and com- 
plexion. The only thing that consoles me is 
that they’re sure to think you the oldest.” 

“And no wonder. You are just like a child, 
Rena.” 

“So everybody says, and I’m beginning to 
believe it myself. Aunt Edith is continually 
admonishing me to be more quiet and dignified 
like Kathleen, and there’s only one person that 
seems to be satisfied with me as I am, and that 
is Mr. Lambert. I really think it’s shameful, 
the way you treat that man, and if I were in 
his place, I’d bestow my affections on some one 
more appreciative.” 

“Yourself, for instance ?” 

““Well, yes ; that would be as wise a course 
as he could pursue.” 

“‘T’ve no ohjections, I’m sure.” 

“Then why not tell Nim so? But no, you 
must keep him dangling at your apron-strings, 
like the vertest coquette in existence. The 
idea of your refusing to dance with him last 
night because you were talking to that stupid 
Mr. Stirling.” 

“Tat stupid Mr. Stirling, as you call him, 
can be exceedingly entertaining when he is 
started on a favorite topic.” 
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**He doesn’t think me worth talking to, 
then,”’ and Rena tossed her head disdainfully, 
‘for I’ve never found him anything but dis- 
agreeable.”’ 

‘** And that is the general verdict of society. 
He reveals himself to but few, and then only 
by accident. But there is more hidden than 
you dream of: beneath his uncouth exterior.’’ 

‘“Maybe so; but I’ve no desire to investigate 
the matter. If you like him so well, though, 
why don’t you marry him, and leave Mr. Lam- 
bert tome? Who knows but I might console 
him for yeur loss, and make him a better wife 
than ever you would ?” 

‘*Who knows, indeed? But I’m not so ready 
to marry Mr. Stirling as you are to have me.”’ 

Bena was looking out of the window, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Talk of the ——, you know the 
old proverb. There goes Mr. Stirling now with 
Miss Searle on his arm. Rumor says he is 
quite attentive in that quarter.” 

Kathleen flushed searlet. ‘‘ Nonsense!’’ she 
replied, ‘“‘he boards in the same house with 
her, and is bound to show her common civil- 
ity.”’ 

“But he’s not a ladies’ man, and wouldn’t 
show me commen civility if I boarded in the 
same house with him a hundred years. But, 
doubtless, she is one of the chosen few you 
mentioned awhile ago.’’ 

“Do let us talk of something else, Rena, be- 
sides our neighbors. I detest gossip. Wasn't 
that the door-bell ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, and Mr. Lambert’s ring, too, I verily 
believe. Shall I go down?” and the black 
eyes looked malicious. 

‘“‘Mr. Lambert, to see Miss Kathleen,’’ an- 
nounced the housemaid, Ellen. 

‘* And Miss Rena, too,”’ said that young lady, 
wickedly. 

“He didn’t mention your name, Miss, but 
asked for Miss Kathleen very particularly.’’ 

** Indeed !’”’ and Rena put on an injured air. 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Kathleen, looking 
annoyed, and dismissing Ellen from the room. 
“ His call is meant for both of us as usual.” 

‘But he asked for you particularly.” 

“He might have thought you were out, or 
perhaps Ellen misunderstood him.” 

‘‘Mr. Lambert is in the’ parlor, Kathleen,”’ 
said her aunt, from the door. 

‘But Rena won’t go down with me.”’ 

“She is not wanted, my dear. » He requested 
to see you alone.” 

There was no help for it. Kathleen turned 
a little paler, but without another word left the 
room. She knew that the crisis of her fate was 
at hand, and that Guy Lambe had come for 
the answer she promised him a week ago. At 
last she must decide between the two who had 
so long contended for ber favor. Never had 
woman a harder task. In her pocket lay a 
crumpled note from one, breathing such tender 
devotion as had thrilled her heart when she 








read it, the other she must answer face to face. 
What was she to say? How the world would 
jeer if she rejected Guy Lambert and accepted 
John Stirling! How disappointed her friends 
would be, and might not she have reason to 
regret it afterward? 

She entered the parlor in a dazed sort of 
way, but at sight of the man who was waiting 
there—graceful, courtly, and handsome—her 
irresolution vanished, and she left it, the pro- 
mised bride of Guy Lambert. 

Rena wasn’t surprised at the news, nor her 
aunt either. 

*« And I'm glad that you’ve shown such good 
sense,’”’ the latter declared; ‘‘for I was half 
afraid you’d throw yourself away on that 
poverty-stricken Mr. Stirling.” 

‘He is not so poor as you think,” said Kath- 
leen, ‘“‘for he owns several lots in the city, 
besides the income of his professorship.”’ 

‘He isn’t to be compared, though, to Mr. 
Lambert.” 

‘Certainly not,’’ and Kathleen sighed wea- 
rily. 

But her fingers trembled as she wrote to 
John Stirling that night, and there was a heavi- 
ness at her heart that she could not account 
for. ‘Every word will be a dagger to his 
soul,’”? she thought. And the past with its 
memories of this man’s kindness rose up before 
her and made her task the harder. But it was 
finished at last, and it was well for her peace 
of mind that she could not follow it to its 
destination. For despair was written on the 
face of the man who made out its meaning, 
line by line. 

‘*Kathleen, O Kathleen!’’ he sighed, piti- 
fully, “‘must I give you up, and to one so un- 
worthy? For it was not your sweet face that 
attracted me most, it was the soul that shone 
out of your eyes and spoke in the tones of your 
voice. Guy Lambert will never know the worth 
of the prize he has gained. The finer part of 
your nature will be to him a sealed book for- 
ever. But you have chosen, Kathleen. O 
Kathleen, my one love, my only love !’’ 

They met at Rena’s party a week afterward. 
Kathleen had never looked more lovely. She 
wore some kind of a pale-blue fleecy robe, and 
John Stirling noted with a pang the diamond 
circlet that blazed on her finger. 

There was timid deprecation and entreaty in 
her look, as she said softly, ‘‘May we not still 
be friends ?” 

He bowed his head in token of assent, and 
begged to offer his congratulations. And that 
was all. Every now and then he heard whis- 
pered comments on her beauty as she floated 
through the dance or promenaded with her 
partners, and once he met Guy Lambert’s eyes 
fixed fuJkupon his with an insolent, triumphant 
stare, for the enmity between the two, though 
silent, was none the less bitter. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Professor ?’’ said little 
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Miss Searle, who had been watching him cu- 
riously. ‘* Your forehead is all puckered up 
into wrinkles, and you look as black as a thun- 
der-cloud.”’ 

“Do I?” said he, smiling. ‘I was thinking 
what a different world this would be if every- 
body’s face revealed the secrets of their heart. 
There would be no need of detective agencies 
then, neither thief, nor murderer, nor hypo- 
crite could eseape.”’ 

‘“But hasn’t some one said ‘the face is an 
index of the character?’ ’’ 

“Yes, if we understand its language. But 
so few of us do.”’ 

‘* True,’’ responded Miss Searle, ‘‘or there 
wouldn’t be so many victims of misplaced con- 
fidence. Ah! there comes Mr. Lambert, and 
this is the dance I promised him, so good-by.”’ 

John Stirling shrank back into the shadow 
of the curtains (they were standing near an 
open window), and as he did so his attention 
was arrested by voices outside. 

‘“‘And so Lambert is engaged?” said one. 
‘What has become of Madeline ?”’ 

“Hadn't you heard? She drowned herself 
a year ago. Lambert drove her to despera- 
tion.”’ 

Stirling couldn’t help hearing these words, 
and a feeling stronger than curiosity held him 
motionless. 

‘Ts it possible ?” exclaimed the first speaker. 
‘*T must have been away when it happened.” 

‘oT was a sad affair. But Lambert took it 
coolly.” 

“The cold-blooded villain! And what be- 
came of the young mechanic he supplanted in 
Madeline’s affections?” 

‘The poor fellow failed in one or two at- 
tempts on Lambert’s life, and went stark, 
staring mad. He is in an asylum now.” 

John Stirling turned away, horror-stricken. 
He almost wished Kathieen dead rather than 
the wife of a man like this. But what could 
he do? Would she not ascribe his accusations 
to jealousy, and of what avail would they be 
if Lambert denied them ? 

His eyes sought her where she stood in the 
further corner of the room, talking gaily, and 
her voice faltered and her cheek turned pale 
as she net that glance of speechless entreaty. 
A few moments later, he came to bid her 
‘*Good-night.’’ And as he bent over her hand 
at parting, he whispered, ‘“‘God bless you, 
Kathleen! If ever you need a friend, call on 
me.”’ 

It was a month afterward that Kathleen said 
to Rena, ‘I am to be married, dear, on the 
first of December. Aunt Edith and Mr. Lam- 
bert have fixed the wedding-day.”’ 

“Indeed !’’ exclaimed Rena, ‘‘you are very 
cool and calm and collected about it. Didn’t 
you have any voice in the matter whatever? 
But I’m glad it’s decided anyway, for you've 
acted lately as if you’d lost your last friend. 





Men are such curious creatures, though, that 
the more reserved a woman is, the more infat- 
uated they are with her.’’ 

Kathleen was prevented from replying by 
heraunt’sentrance. ‘‘ I met Mr. Lambert down 
town,”’ she said, ‘‘and he said that he’d call 
for you this afternoon, Kathleen, to see that 
new picture of Meeker’s.”’ 

Kathleen’s eyes sparkled, and Rena said dis- 
dainfully, ‘‘ For my part, I’ve no sympathy 
with persons who go into eestasies over a strip 
of canvas and a bit of paint.’’ 

Kathleen was all ready when Mr. Lambert 
drove up that afternoon with his elegant turn- 
out. And it was with a feeling of self-congrat- 
ulation that she noticed its luxurious appoint- 
ments, for she was but a woman after all, and 
loved to be surrounded by the evidences of 
wealth and taste. This side of her nature 
Lambert understood and appreciated. 

Whether it was the balmy air, or the cloud- 
Jess skies, or the presence of this man beside 
her, that gave her such an exquisite sense of 
enjoyment she could not tell, but the troubles 
and perplexities that had haunted her for 
weeks past, vanished as if by magic. Never 
had life and the world looked fairer. 

Bright and sparkling the stream of talk 
flowed between the two, and they were laugh- 
ing merrily when, just as they were turning 
down the corner of Fifth Street, a woman’s 
shriek rang out upon the air, and several 
people came running toward the carriage. 

“God help us! we have run over a little 
child,’”’ cried Kathleen, horrified. ‘‘Help me 
out, quick, Mr. Lambert.’”’ 

‘*But there is no necessity,’’ said that gen- 
tleman, reining in his horses, and coolly im 
specting the crowd. 

“Why, don’t you see! The child is badly 
hurt—killed perhaps.” 

“It is only a beggar’s brat,” and he sneered 
contemptuously. 

Kathleen’s cheek flushed hotly. ‘“ Por 
shame!”’ cried she, “hav’n’t you any feel- 
ing?’’ and she would have jumped from the 
carriage if he had‘not held her back. 

“The child will be attended to,’’ said he, 
coldly. ‘‘ Let us drive on.” 

But with all her woman's strength Kathleen 
flung him aside, and sprang out upon the pave- 
ment. 

He looked after her angrily. ‘‘ Ah! mylady,’”’ 
muttered he, “‘that temper of yours will have 
to be curbed,”’ and his thin lips wreathed them- 
selves into a wicked smile. 

Kathleen pushed her way through the crowd 
to where the ghild lay, white and motionless, 
in the arms of its mother. It was a little girl, 
not more than six years old, with tangled curls 
and a worn, pinched look that told of want 
and poverty. A physician stood near, but his 
face showed that all was over and that he could 
do nothing. 
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Tearless and stony-faced, the mother held 
her child, and it seemed as if this blow had 
deprived her of reason. Kathleen knelt be- 
side her, and said softly, ‘‘Oh, don’t look so, 
it breaks my heart to see you. Try to pray, 
God will comfort you.” 

‘He has robbed me of my child,” said the 
woman, bitterly. But seeing the look of com- 
passion on Kathleen’s face, her self:restraint 
gave way, and she burst into a stormy fit of 
tears. 

Lambert hurried up at this moment. ‘Do, 
do come away,” he whispered. ‘The woman 
isa beggar. Give her money if you like, but 
don’t stay here, I beg of you.’’ 

“Will money give life to that dead child?” 
and Kathleen’s voice shook with pity and 
anger. ‘‘Leave me, Mr. Lambert, I shall go 
home with this woman.’’ 

“As you please,” and he turned away 
haughtily. 

It was a poor, rude tenement to which Kath- 
leen accompanied the bereaved mother, and 
her heart ached at sight of its squalid surround- 
ings. In the room they entered lay a sick child, 
groaning on a pallet of straw. 

‘‘He’s the only one left,’”’ said the woman, 
stonily, ‘and the doctor’s give him up. He’s 
the last of seven, Miss, and their father’s dead 
these three years.”’ 

The hot tears came into Kathleen’s eyes as 
she looked at the little sufferer. ‘‘ What is the 
matter with him?’’ said she, gently. 

‘“Scarlet-fever, and a bad time he’s had of it. 
He's been broke out all over from head to foot, 
and he’s covered with sores now.”’ 

“Water! water!’ said the child, in a weak, 
faint voice. 

Kathleen held the cup to his parched lips, 
end as she did so inhaled his breath. (She had 
reason to remember this afterward.) ‘‘ Would 
you like some lemonade ?”’ she whispered. 

“Indeed, and he would, Miss, if you’d be 
kind enough to make it. There’s nothing he 
likes better. And I’ve plenty of lemons and 
sugar that Mr. Stirling sent me.’’ 

Kathleen started at the name. “Mr. Stir- 
ling !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I think I know him.” 

‘“‘He’s a teacher, or professor, or something 
of the kind, and there’s not many like him, or 
*twouldn’t be so hard for us poor folks. ’Twas 
him that brought the doctor and promised to 
pay him, and he told me to take the little girl 
out for a breath of fresh air instead of keeping 
her cooped up here. But if he’d thought she’d 
got under the horses’ feet, and I a watching 
her so careful, oh! Miss’’—and the woman 
stopped in uncontrollable anguish, glancing 
toward an adjoining room where rough but 
kindly hands were straightening out the body 
of the dead child and preparing it for burial. 

Kathleen made the lemonade, and did what 
she could to lighten the sufferings of the be- 
reaved mother; and then, having promised to 
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| return the next day, went home. Rena and 
| Aunt Edith met her at the door, having heard 
of the accident from Mr. Lambert. But she 
was too tired to talk much, or to care for their 
reproofs. Nor did she say anything of her 
quarrel with Mr. Lambert, though in the silence 
of her chamber that night, she could not help 
contrasting his conduct with that of Mr. Stir- 
ling. 

But he made his appearance on the following 
morning with such an humble apology that her 
resentment vanished, and she was induced to 
ascribe what had seemed unfeeling in his words 
and manner to his regard for her, and a fear 
that she would be led into danger by her im- 
pulsive sympathy. A faint doubt of his sin- 
cerity stole over her, but she banished it reso- 
lutely, and strove to believe him the large- 
souled, noble-minded man that was her ideal 
of a husband. 

She had no reason to complain of him after- 
ward. The child was buried at his expense, 
and the mother made comfortable through his 
liberality. 

About a week afterwards, Kathleen was 
taken suddenly ill. The family physician was 
called in, and after examining her tongue, feel- 
ing her pulse, and inquiring as to her symp- 
toms, looked so exceedingly grave as to frighten 
them all. Calling her aunt to one side, he 
startled that worthy lady out of the last vestige 
of her composure by saying, “‘llas she been 
exposed to the smallpox ?”’ 

‘‘Not that I know of,’’ was the trembling 
reply. 

But by dint of further questioning, the doe- 
tor discovered that Kathleen had been visiting 
a sick child supposed to have the scarlet-fever, 
and a light broke in upon his mind. 

“Tt was the smallpox, I’m afraid,’ said he. 
“But there is no occasion for unnecessary 
alarm. With proper care and precautions she 
will only have a mild form of the disease.’”’ 

Then, having given some directions as to her 
treatment, and what was proper td be done, he 
took his leave. 

John Stirling overtook him at the corner of 
the street. ‘Any one sick at Mrs. Blaine’s ?” 
he asked, with assumed carelessness. 

“Yes, Miss Kathleen. But what’s the mat 
ter, Stirling? You’re as pale as a ghost.” 

“Tell the truth, doctor. Isn’t she sick with 
smallpox ?’’ 

‘“What in the world made you think of that ?”’ 
and there was a look of consternation on the 
doctor’s face. 

““That child she visited had it. 
the story ?”’ 

‘Yes. But who called it searlet-fever ?’’ 

““°'Pwas a mistake of the physician’s. But 
oh, doctor, Kathleen’s case isn’t dangerous, is 
it ?”” 

The worthy man of medicine looked sur- 
prised. ‘So you are interested in that quarter 
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too,” he muttered to himself. Aloud he said, | contrast. He proffered his services at the com- 
‘*T can save her life, but as to her beauty, I’m | mencement of Kathleen’s sickness, and fruit 


not so confident of that.’’ 


‘Disease cannot mar the loveliest part of | 


Kathleen, her true, womanly soul,’’ and with 
a ‘‘Good-morning,’’ John Stirling walked off 
in another direction. 

As fate would have it, Mr. Lambert, just 
coming out of Mrs. Blaine’s, saw the doctor 
and beckoned him to wait a minute. ‘What 
és the matter?”’ said he, hurrying up. ‘‘ Miss 
Rena was in such a state of flurry and excite- 
ment, and her aunt wasn’t visible at all, and 
the only thing I’ve been able to find out is that 
Miss Kathleen has been taken very ill, and 
that I’m not to go near the house, nor any one 
else, until she is better. Something contagious, 
isn’t it ?’’ 

‘ Yes, Miss Kathleen has the smallpox.” 

‘*Good heavens! you don’t say so. Whata 
risk I’ve run!”’ and the man turned white and 
trembled allover. ‘‘ What made them let me 
in?” 

“Oh, you needn’t be alarmed,” said the doc- 
tor, struck by his selfishness. ‘‘ You’re safe 
enough, sir.’’ 

‘* And Miss Kathleen, will she recover?” 

al Cg 

‘‘ And will her face be badly pitted ?” 

“I’m afraid so. Smallpox is a foe to beauty,”’ 
and the doctor smiled maliciously. 

‘Better death than disfigurement,” said the 
young man, turning away. 

“Ah! Kathleen, you may be thankful for 
this sickness,” soliloquized the doctor. ‘Such 
an incarnation of selfishness as that young 
Lambert will never make any woman happy. 
I only hope he’ll break the engagement, and 
that John Stirling will step into his place.” 

Mr. Lambert was so utterly neglectful of 
Kathleen during her sickness that even Rena 
and Aunt Edith began to suspect his baseness. 
True, he was forbidden to enter the house, but 
he might have sent some kindly message, or 
shown a little sympathy at least, for when 
Kathleen lay at the point of death, a fact of 
which he could not have been ignorant, they 
heard of him as one of the gayest of the gay at 
a fashionable assemblage in the city. 

No objection was made, therefore, when 
Kathleen, at an early stage of her conva- 
lescence, wrote to release him from the engage- 
ment. This was the answer she received :— 


DEAR KATHLEEN: You are right in thinking 
it best to dissolve our engagement. The sight 
of your scarred face would be exceeding] 
painful to one of my sensitive organization. y 
give you back your freedom willingly, and 
trust you will find the happiness you deserve 
in a life of single blessedness. Good-by. 


Kathleen read it with a feeling of contempt 
that she had thought this man worthy a place 
in her heart. 

John Stirling’s conduct was something of a 








and flowers of his sending brightened the sick- 


room continually. And soon after her reco- 
very, he sent her a note renewing the offer he 
had made before. At this, such a throb of 
thankfulness stirred Kathleen’s heart as con- 
vineed her she had loved him from the first. 
She was.touched by these words :— 

“You cannot be gtherwise than beautiful to 
my eyes, Kathleen. he face was fair, but the 
soul was even fairer, and that will make your 
scarred features the sweetest in the world to 
me.”’ 

He too, it seemed, as well as Lambert, was 
under the impression that she was hopelessly 
marked by the smallpox. The truth was that, 
owing to the precautions they had taken, she 
was not pitted at all, and was even lovelier 
after her sickness than before. (‘The eunning 
doctor had been careful not to undeceive them, 
and had considered his duty done when he in 
formed Stirling of the broken engagement. ) 

Kathleen was finally able to estimate the two 
men at their true value, and has never ceased 
to be grateful for the sickness that made her 
Mrs. Stirling instead of Mrs. Lambert. 
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PERSUASION BETTER THAN FORCE. 


DEAL gently with those who stray. Draw 
them back by love and persuasion. A kiss‘4s 
worth a thousand kicks. A kind word is more 
valuable to the lost than a mine of gold. Think 
of this, and be on your guard, ye who would 
chase to the grave an erring brother. We must 
consult the gentlest manner and softest seasons 
of address ; our advice must not fall like a vio 
lent storm, bearing down and making those to 
droop whom it is meant to cherish and refresh. 
It must descend as the dew upon the tender 
herb, or like melting flakes of snow ; the softer 
it falls the longer it dwells upon and the deeper 
it sinks into the mind. If there are few who 
have the humility to receive advice as they 
ought, it is often because there are few who 
have the discretion to convey it in the proper 
way, and who can qualify the harshness and 
bitterness of reproof, against which human na- 
ture is apt to revolt. To probe the wound to 
the bottom, with all the boldness and resolution 
of a good spiritual surgeon, and yet with all the 
delicacy and tenderness of a friend, requires a 
very dexterous and masterly hand. An affable 
deportment and complacency of behavior will 
disarm the most obstinate ; whereas if, instead 
of calmly pointing out their mistakes, we break 
out into unseemly sallies of passion, we cease 
to have any influence. 
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WHEREVER the speech is corrupted so is the 
mind. 
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ABBY’S HOSPITALITY. 





BY MARY E. COMSTOCK. 





“Jacos Hoyt, /’m going to Deerfield! I 
shall start in just sixty minutes. If you do 
net want to go I will take Thomas to drive for 
us. Katie you may help me put up the lunch. 
Percy you may go and g@sk Clarissa Knowles 
to please come right over.”’ 

Percy and Katie bad stopped playing with 
the white kitten and steod speechless while 
their mother issued her mandate. It took 
Percy several seconds to comprehend his com- 
mission. When, however, its full bearing 
flashed upon him he sped like an arrow from 
the bow with the ejaculation ‘‘ Oh, goody!’ 

Katie, who was her brother’s veritable sha- 
dow, flew down the long, grassy lane after 
him, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Hoyt and 
Master Ben, aged twelve months, to discuss 
the attitude of affairs. 

**What’s the matter, Ellen?’’ asked Jacob 
Hoyt. ‘’Seems to-me you’re taking a pretty 
high hand, ain’t you? Never saw you ‘set up’ 
so before. Didn't I tell you I’d take you to 
Deerfield ?” 

Yes, Jacob, you did,’’ said his wife, very 
gently. ‘‘You promised last winter to take us 
in the spring to see mother. First, the spring 
work delayed you and then the warm weather 

came, and, finally, I consented to wait till after 
‘haying.’ For three weeks now you have pro- 
mised from time to time to take us, and I have 
been in readiness to start at an hour’s notice. 
Yesterday the children and I sat all the morn- 
ing with our things on, when you came in from 
the south meadow and had not thought of har- 
nessing. ‘Maybe we would have better wea- 
ther if we waited a day,’ you said. It’s as fine 
as need be. Weareready. I am going!’ 

“Well, this is something new. I'd no idea, 
Ellen, you were so spunky. To drive a man 
so! What great difference is it going to make 
now whether you go to-day or to-morrow? I 
wanted to see Jo Strong this afternoon about 
renting his barn.’”’ 

‘““Very well, you can see Mr. Strong. 
mas can take us.” 

‘““Now see here, Ellen, this won’t do,”’ said 
Jacob Hoyt, his tone rising. ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose I’m going to pay Thomas. to drive around 
on pleasure and do his work myself ?’’ 

“Tam going,’’ was the only reply spoken in 
a set tone so unlike his wife’s, that it startled 
stolid Jacob Hoyt in spite of himself. 

The question why Ellen Deering was ever 
permitted to marry Jacob Hoyt would not be a 
profitable one for discussion here and now. «It 
is left open to those interested in the general 
problem of unsuitable marriages, which in its 
different phases is now agitating society. The 
more practical question is how one woman, 
among the many, solved her part of the pro- 
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blem. Educated, refined, lovely in person and 
winning in manner, Ellen Deering, a tired, 
spent, underpaid but successful teacher, weary 
of city walls came into the country to recruit, 
and the good-looking, well-informed, rich, 
young farmer in some way won her. The fact 
stood, an enthusiastic lover of nature coming, 
after long hunger, among rural sights and 
sources, Ellen Deering’s imagination probably 
invested the selfish, stalwart young votary of 
the soil with the myriad attractions of his sur- 
roundings. All the delicacy of spring violets, 
all the generosity of October’s golden wealth, 
all the warmth and cheer of summer’s dancing 
sunshine, the trustful girl probably imagined 
inherent in the nature of the man so madly in 
love with her. There were uncouth ways that 
sometimes jarred, but those would be, by-and- 
by, easily remedied, she believed, and she had 
not a suspicion that the heaviness of the clods 
of the earth might threaten to quench her 
mental life, and the flintiness equal to that of 
the picturesque rocks be pitiless to her finer 
needs. 

Jacob Hoyt saw a new look in her face to- 
day, heard a new tone in her voice. In very 
bewilderment he went to the barn and har- 
nessed his handsome horses before the double 
wagon. 

‘* What a woman is all the time wanting to 
leave such a home as this for, everything in 
prime order out doors and in, is more than I 
can make out,” soliloquized Jacob. ‘I told 
her all along I was going to take her. I can’t 
see what she went and got in such a fret for 
and engaged Clarissa Knowles. Clarissaisa 
good, careful hand, though!” Jacob wondered 
at himself for his acquiescence. 

The springs of the family-wagon were none 
of the most elastic; the road was none of the 
smoothest. The precious burden of Master 
Ben’s avoirdupois was no mere feather’s weight. 
But casting off the querulous complainings of 
her husband as a bird’s wing sheds water- 
drops, Ellen’s spirits rose with each new fresh 
sight and sound, and her gay chatter with the 
children and her sportive reminiscences when 
they stopped for lunch by a running brook, 
charmed even Jacob himself. 

“Oh what a nice, funny mamma you are!” 
said Kitty, when an amusing narrative had 
made them all Jaugh. 

“You look real pretty, mamma,” said Percy, 
observing her bright color. 

“Come, come, we must bundle in again and 
jog on,’’ said Jacob Hoyt. ‘We've got a good 
three hours before us yet before we get to your 
mother’s.”’ 


Mrs. Abby Maitland tried a new dress just 
home from the dressmaker’s, and found it fault- 
less. She gave a parting critical look at her 
pleasant airy chambers, where everything was 
in exquisite order. She rearranged a flower 
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here vend there, | in = hashes or in vase, altered the | 


fold of a curtain, and descended to the inviting | 
parlors. 

The light fell propitious!y upon choice paint- 
ings; flowers breathed out their fragrance ; 
statuettes lent an air ofcalmrepose. Mrs. Mait- 
land changed the position of a Clytie, moved a 
portfolio of drawings, and took up a piece of 
new music. She run over the opening pas- 
sages, and recognized the theme. 

‘That used to be a favorite of Ellen’s,’’ she 
said. 

Then her fingers sought for some of the re- 
membered strains of last Sunday’s voluntary. 
She sought to revive the impressions of the pre- 
vious Sunday morning’s service by means of 
association. She remembered how those low, 
deep chords, given in rich organ tones, had 
stolen down to hidden depths of feeling. The 
heroism of self-sacrifice, the triumph of mar- 
tyrdom, the glory of the conquerer had been 
the theme of the discourse, and Mrs. Maitland 
in her comfortably cushioned pew at Saint 
Luke’s had sat motionless, and with indrawn 
breath listened to the eloquent words of the 
preacher. There were traits in the character 
of Abby Maitland that responded to the truths 
presented as certain tones blend with tonic and 
dominant in glorious accord. Abby Maitland’s 
soul had seemed lifted among divine harmonies 
as she walked out of church to sweet, inspiring 
organ tones. 

‘I will shape my life more in accordance 
with these heavenly truths,’’ Mrs. Maitland 
had resolved, and in her Seripture reading that 
night the Apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Use hospi- 
tality one to another without grudging,’’ had 
singularly enforced itself upon her attention. 
“I have been unmindful of my neighbor and 
of strangers in the town. I have been selfish 
in this respect. I will entertain this very 
week,”’ she resolved, impulsively. ‘‘ The Con- 
vention meets here, and I will enter my name 
as one who will receive guests,’’ and Mrs. 
Maitland fell into a reverie full of hospitable 
plans. “The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Nonpareil, 
and Miss Denning, the charming vocalist, will 
be here, and I presume Judge Lathrop will 
bring his wife; their son, who is just home, 
having finished his studies in Germany, I hear 
is delightful, socially. Lawrence and the 
Lathrops have mutual friends, and really he 
would enjoy every one of them very much. 
They would be a charming group; I must ask 
for them in time. I have felt no desire to bring 
athers into our home, have shrunk from it in 
fact, but entertainment is one of the social du- 
ties of self-sacrifice, I see, clearly,”” and Mrs. 
Maitland, who had lived much within herself 
and in her own pursuits, thought of the car- 
riage drives she would take these delightful 
people, and of one or two choice spirits she 
would invite to meet them, and began to quite 
enjoy her self-denial. 








And now several days had passed. To-night 
the Convention was to open. Mrs. Maitland 
was in absolute readiness to receive her guests 
after the opening session. ‘‘There would be 
a contest,’ the committee had stated, ‘‘for the 
honor of entertaining those for whom she had 
asked. Madam Goveneuer always gobbled up 
all such people if she possibly could, but they 
would do their besta’ And Mrs. Maitland, 
zealous for self-sacrifice, resolved that madam 
should not take the precedence. Together 
with her desire to perform the duties of social 
martyrdom, Mrs. Abby Maitland may be par- 
doned if she felt a very soothing satisfaction in 
doing the honors as hostess in one of the love- 
liest, best appointed homes in town. 


“All shut up, as I’m alive!’’ said Jacob 
Hoyt, halting before the house that had been 
Elien’s mother’s home since her second mar- 
riage. ‘Now what’s to be done?” 

‘Perhaps mother’s out to tea. Maybe we 
can get in and take care of ourselves,’’ said 
tired Mrs. Ellen. But locks would not yield. 
“Drive on te Squire Lowbury’s. Perhaps we 
shall find her there,’’ suggested Ellen. 

‘“*She’s gone to Stowbridge to see John. 
They started off very sudden. Got a telegram 
that John had broken his leg and wanted your 
mother to come and nurse it,’’ communicated 
Squire Lowbury’s daughter ; with which news 
Jacob returned to the wagon. 

“Cindy, how many of ’em are there?” asked 
Aunt Hepsey. 

“Well, there’s his wife, or maybe it’ s his 
daughter, and three children.” 

“Mercy on us! we can’t take ’em in, and they 
can’t go back to their place. Shet the door, 
Cindy.” 

“We will have to go on to the village,”’ said 
Ellen. 

‘‘Who do you know there?” asked her hus- 
band. 

“There are hotels there,’”’ said his wife. 

‘“** Hotels!’ ’’ repeated Jacob Hoyt. ‘ A span 
of horses and a whole family! You don’t sup 
pose we’re going to a hotel, do you? We'll 
have to pay regular city prices ; it’s a fast town. 
What are you thinking of to-day, Ellen?” 

“We must go on,’’ said Mrs. Hoyt, decisively. 
“‘We cannot go back. Itis but a mile further.” 

“What are you going to do when you get 
there?”’ 

** Rest,’’ said Ellen. 

“Weil, this beats me!"’ said Jacob. ‘We 
might as well drive on while we're talking, I 
suppose,”’ and he did talk about it, while tears 
dropped quietly under Ellen’s veil. 

It was*not yet dark when they reached the 
village. 

‘Can you read the names of the streets ?” 
asked his mother of Percy, who sat with her 
on the back seat. “I think it is on Broad 
Street Abby Maitland lives, if I remember 
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right,” speaking in a low tone behind her veil’s | 


sheltering screen. “I want to guess which 
house may be hers, as we pass.”’ 

Jacob’s quick ear caught the words. ‘Abby | 
Maitland,’ he asked, ‘‘she that was Abby | 
Garrett, did you say? Why, she was at your | 
wedding. The one that Mat said had been to | 
Europe and come back and got such a hand- 
some house. i forgot all about it. She lives 
here, does she? I suppose you’ll want to go | 
right there, of course, and see your old friend.” 

“Not on any account, Jacob! It is many. 
years since I have heard from Abby. We will 
call there when we get rested, or send her word 
that we are here. To go there to-night and 
take her by storm is simply impossible.”’ 

“At all events,’’ said Jacob, ‘‘ we can stop 
and see if she is at home. We won't stay if we 
are not invited. But, taking it all around, I 
think it’s just the thing! 1’m glad you spoke 
of it. As to all of us going to the hotel, it is 
out of the question.” 

Ellen remonstrated in vain. 

“Just stop in a friendly way and let ’em 
know you’re here,’’ persisted Jacob, making 
inquiries for Lawrence Maitland’s residence, 
and Ellen, her temples throbbing with pain and 
her arms aching from -hoiding sleeping baby 
Ben, subsided into silence, and sat like a statue 
as they jolted through the streets of the pic- 
turesqfe, populous village as the crimson and 
gold of the sunset were slowly dying out of the 
west. 


“Yes ’m, I’ll ’member ’bout lightin’ the gas 
an’ all the rest,’ said Mrs. Maitland’s second 
girl, looking at madam admiringly, as she put 
on her bonnet and gave orders before going 
out. ‘Let me open that blind and let in more 
light. Why, there’s the butter man and all 
his family. No it ain’t, but it looks like him, 
and he’s coming in at the front door.” 

At this moment there was a pull at the bell, 
and Bessie went dewn to answer the summons. 

“Ts Mrs. Maitland at home?” asked Jacob 
Hoyt. 

“She is just going out. 
gage to her, if you like.”’ 

‘Tell her Jacob Hoyt and his wife have come 
to see her.”’ 

She’s just going out,’’ Bessie ventured to 
repeat, having her own private plans of being 
“out” herself in her “‘missus’’ absence. “If 
you will step in here, perhaps she can see 
you.” 

But Jacob Hoyt was already returning to the 
wagon. ‘Get right out, Ellen. She’s at 
home.” 

Ellen hesitated, but would not resist further 
before the children, yet she could nof forbear 
an exclamation, ‘“O Jacob, so many of us!”’ 
The stiffened limbs almost refused to perform 
their office after long confinement in a cramped 


I will take a mes- 





position. 
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‘*My sakes! chillen and all; where did they 
come from? and there’s a trunk in behind!” 


| said Bessie, who had gone up stairs with Jacob’s 


message. 
It was with difficulty Mrs. Maitland sought 
to identify the party she had caught a glimpse 


| of ‘coming up the lawn as one of her pretty 


schoolmates, one of the class of graduates in 


| 18—, the lovely bride she had in passing through 


her native town congratulated one day—Ellen 


| Deering and her family. 


“They will stay but a few minutes, and I 
will go down with my bonnet on,”’ she reflect- 
ed, fearful that madam would secure Mr. and 
Mrs. Nonpareil, whom she so wished to enter- 
tain as a Christian duty. ‘I will see Ellen 
to-morrow and talk over ‘old times.’ Ellen 
Deering cannot have come intending me to re- 
ceive her whole family indefinitely, and beside 
I am expecting others !’’ 

Poor Ellen, with her swollen eyes and ach- 
ing head and dusty apparel, followed her 
husband with painful steps, Katie and Percy 
clinging to her skirts, and Jacob holding sleep- 
ing Ben in his arms. She was so tired and 
faint, and Abby had not written her once in 
all these years. ‘‘Oh, Jacob was crue] !’’ 

Bessie had descended, and was reappearing 
at the door with no very amiable expression of 
countenance, when from an open door sped 
into the wide hall a little golden-haired girl. 

Percy thought she looked like an angel in 
her white dress and blue sash. Her face was 
like sunshine, and her voice was as sweet as 
the frolic of brooks. 

“‘Come in here, folks,”” she said, leading the 
way into the parlors. ‘‘ Mamma will be down 
in a minute, cause Bessie went up to tell her.’ 

Katie and Percy stood by their tired mamma 
unwilling to leave her side in the new, strange 
place. The little one came and looked under 
Katie’s shaker. 

“T’se glad I got a little ga’el to play with 
me,” said blue eyes. ‘You’re going to stay, 
aren’t you?” 

Katie was too tired to speak. She only looked 
at the golden-haired apparition. 

“Yes, she’s going to stay, I guess,”’ said 
Jacob Hoyt. ‘Is your pa at home?” 

‘*Papa is at the office,” said the little one, 
and then there was a silence. Jessie looked 
uncertain how to further testify good-will. 

Her mother had taught her very carefully, 
not pretty set phrases but sound principles of 
hdspitality. She had given her fresh injunc- 
tions of late in view of guests being expected 
at the house. 

‘“‘When our friends come to see us, Jessie, 
God wants us to be very kind indeed to them. 
He likes to have us just do everything we can 
to show them how dearly we love them.”’ Mrs. 
Maitland’s theory was that more effective than 
the teaching of forms was the ingrafting of 
principles of action, leaving the sincerity and 
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impulsiveness of childhood to its own natural, 
graceful forms of expression. 

‘“Do you want a drink of water?” at length 
half shyly asked the little girl, noticing the 
lady’s flushed face. 

“Very much, little one,’’ answered Ellen. 

*‘Isn’t she pretty, mamma?” asked Percy, 
when she had gone out of the room. 

Mrs. Abby Maitland, buttoning her glove as 
she descended the broad stairway in full dress, 
saw reflected in the hall-mirror her little daugh- 
ter in the act of offering the golden-lined gob- 
let of ice-water so grateful to Ellen’s parched 
lips. She saw the drawn, fevered face with its 
look of pain ; could that woman be Ellen Deer- 
ing? Life had treated the two friends very 
differently. Abby Maitland heard the once 
familiar voice saying in its old, low, heartfelt 
tone— 

**Bless you, my darling!’’ to her own idol- 
ized child who had offered the ‘“‘cup of cold 
water,’’ and a chord was touched and long- 
buried associations rushed upon her at the 
sound, and it was not the stately Mrs. Maitland 
that entered her beautiful rooms to greet the 
intruders with charming courtesy and regret- 
ful excuses, and a gracefully-made appointment 
for another meeting in which to talk over ‘‘ old 
times.’”’ It was the old friend, warm-hearted, 
impulsive Abby that glided in and folded in 
loving arms the tired woman and would uot 
let her go; scanning the delicate, tell-tale face 
and pressing warm kisses on brows and eyes 
and lips. Had she not rocked her in her arms 
at school, the pride of the class, her ‘‘ shrink- 
ing mimosa, her darling!’ Oh how fresh the 
old time seemed, and a piece of new music 
with an old, old air for its theme had brought 
a reminder that very afternoon! 

‘And they’re going to stay, mamma!” said 
Jessie, gleefully, while Mrs. Maitland began 
removing Ellen’s things. “ Little ga’el, won’t 
you take off your shaker now?” 





And so it was settled. The Rockwells called | 


in vain for Mrs. Maitland’s company on their 


way to the Convention. Excusing herself she | 


sent a message to the Committee on Entertain- | 
ment, and Bessie, instead of spending her | 
evening ‘‘out,”’ like “missus,” stood behind | 
that lady’s chair in the dining-room cheerfal in 
its flood of light, and handed the fragrant tea 
and well-apprecjated edibles to the tired little 
company. ‘ 

Lawrence Maitland came in and made an 
odd little grimace to his wife, as he discovered 
the predominance of the juvenile element in | 
her “delegation of conventioners,”’ as he sup- 
posed them. Introduced to Abby’s old friends 
he sat down to the impromptu meal and did | 
the honors with his courtly grace. Abby saw 
Ellen absolutely shiver when Jacob helped | 
himself to butter with his own knife; other- 
wise she seemed quite oblivious of him to-night. 
Jacob began to think he must get acquainted 
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| with his wife over ‘again; she had sudde nly ap- 
| peared in a character to him so new. How 
| bright she was to-night after her long ride. 

How pretty she looked in her dusty old alpaca. 
| What bright little flashes of wit delighted Law- 
| yer Maitland in the little random talk on the 
_topies of the day. Jacob didn’t see when Ellen 
| had read enough to be so well posted. He never 
| felt like reading the papers aloud. He was 
| proud of Ellen to-night. She was more enter- 
| taining than she had been to-day with the chil- 
| dren at the brookside lunch. And he had been 
| scolding her all day. And Ellen hardly real- 

ized herself. It seemed as though she would 
wake and find italladream. She was in Abby 
| Maitland’s house, at Abby’s table, and beside 
her old friend. Busy with the wants of baby 
Bess, it was Abby who slipped the dainty bits 
of buttered bread on her plate; Abby who had 
magically replenished the pretty china cup. 
Finally, Abby who won Master Ben to herself, 
while his freed mother rested and chatted and 
forgot everything except that she was loved 
and taken care of. It seemed so sweet, so 
strange, so old, so new! 

When Abby took them up to the handsome 
chambers bright with gas-light and garnished 
with flowers and herself turned down the deli- 
cately-scented sheets for the children, Percy 
sped away to his mother. 

*“O, mamma!” he said, passionateby, ‘I 
think, 1 do think it must be like the ‘many 
mansions’ you had us learn about, and the 
‘place prepared,’’’ and Abby heard it, and a 
warm feeling came to her heart and a sudden 
mist to her eyes, and her mentally ejaculated 
‘Why!’ was all she could utter for a minute 
or two. 

The next morning, when Mrs, Maitland met 
Katie in the hall and asked if her mamma was 
yet down, Katie answered :— 

‘““No, ma’am ; I don’t know what ails mam- 
ma, she’s so slow dressing. She told me not 
to mind and she kissed me and told me to run 
| down stairs. She seems so strange.” 

Jacob Hoyt had risen early, and gone out 
| to explore the town. Mrs. Maitland entered 
| her guest’s apartment to find her sitting on the 
| side of the bed in vain attempting to dress her- 

| self. 
| “It’s so funny, Abby,” she said, “they & ave 
—all—wrong. I can ‘t—put—du—right. “a 
| ‘No,’ said Mrs. Maitland, comprehending 
-ataglance. ‘We won't try, they act so, will 
| we, dear?’ bringing from a closet a comfortable 
dressing-gown, and then seeing her exhaus- 
tion, and getting the light form back among 
| the pillows she bathed the fevered brow with 
| Cologne water and sent a pencilled message 
| to her husband. ‘Send for Dr. Hannaford, I 
think that Ellen is very ill.’’ 
What a wreck that was! What weeks were 
those that followed ! 
| When the doctor came Mrs. Maitland’s worst 
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fears were confirmed.’ 


been too long resisted for the system to yield 
to the attempt to break up the fever that had 
set in. 

‘*T meant to be such a good wife. I tried so 
hard,”’ said Ellen, in her delirium ; * but I can’t 
suit Jacob. THe never says anything is well 
done. His eyes never look kindly on me now. 
He never seems to see me at all. If I could 
only go and see mother !”’ 

And again in broken. sentences: ‘“I must do 
something ; I must do better ; I am not a help- 
neet for Jacob except in the outward things. 
Ile is getting so stupid, just like a clod. Since 
those losses he broods over every expense so, 
too. He don’t even play with the baby much. 
He sits silent at meals. Oh, ’msotired! Life 
seems just like a prison. I'd like to go just 
to an evening party once more. I don’t want 
pomps and vanities, but I know I'd be a better 
woman if I could have a new dress. I never 
will ask Jacob for it again. I can’t, it chokes 
me. To think that afterall my trying I hav’n’t 
made him love me enough to offer me such 
things !’’ 

At another time, as though battling with an 
unseen enemy, “Don’t tell me that! Don’t 
tell me that!” her face drawn as though in 
pain. “He is my own husband. Yes, he is. 
But I’m sucha poor wife I can’t help him bring 
to light the noble things in his nature. That’s 
the way to think of it. I will try though. If 
I can only get to mother’s and get rest once, I 
can do better afterwards. Baby’s getting so 
heavy and working the butter tires me so. Oh, 
I’m go tired !” 

Mrs. Maitland reached to get the medicine. 
In readjusting the coverlid she noticed Ellen 
cringe with pain. 

**Can anything be the matter with her foot ? 
I notice when anything touches it she moans.” 

“She burnt it,’’ said Katie, in a whisper. 
**Papa didn’t come to lift the kettle, and it was 
too heavy, and she spilt it on her foot.” 

Ellen Maitland cried over the poor, deeply- 
scalded foot as she dressed it with healing 
things. ‘“‘My poor, spent dove! how glad I 
am your tired wing was guided to my door,” 
she said, crowding back the tears the better to 
see the soft, delicate bandages she fastened 
with loving hands. 

Yes, glad, though with the addition to her 
household, refractory servants, and watchings 
by the sick bed, cares pressed heavily, and she 
was in hourly fear lest her fastidious husband 
should lose all patience with Jacob, whose table- 
habits were such as had never been known in 
that household before. 

When three year old Larry, in his high chair, 
witnessed them for the first time, his amuse- 
ment knew no bounds. 

“Des ’ike a pig, papa; des ‘ike a pig!’’ he 
announced exultingly ; his well-developed or- 
gan of comparison rejoicing in its juvenile 





Pain and weariness had | exercise. ‘See!’ and he pointed with his 


spoon directly at Jacob, who was serenely ob- 
livious. 

The lawyer coughed behind his napkin, and 
Mrs. Maitland, contemplating Jacob’s unin- 
terrupted action, bethought herself, ‘‘ Against 
stupidity the gods themselves are powerless.”’ 
Yet Jacob Hoyt was known as a man of stem 
ling qualities. He had sound sense, inflexible 
integrity, and was well read, actively interested 
in politics and reformatory movements, could 
talk well and hold his own in an argument. 
He was a fine-looking man, or would have been, 
if he had not neglected himself. 

Sitting in the sick-room many of the above- 
quoted detached sentences came to his aston- 
ished ear like a revelation from a far country. 

In all his married life he had never done 
one-half the kind, loving things for Ellen that 
Mrs. Abby Maitland was doing so unweariedly 
day by day. The atmosphere of love, refine- 
ment, and luxury, in this time of softening 
through secrrow, was telling upon Jacob though 
it struck in so deep it did not shew. 

Would God spare the precious life that hung 
upon athread? The night, whose slow, heavy, 
tortuous hours would answer that question, 
seemed insufferable to Jacob. He had gone 
out frantically and walked up and down un- 
able to bear the confinement in-doors. Law- 
rence Maitland heard him say, standing unco- 
vered in the moonlight under the larches :— 

“*Tf thou spare her, Lord ; if thou spare her, 
I'll satisfy her if I have to pray to do it.” 

Ellen’s husband was not what is called “a 
praying man.” 


God gave back to Jacob ‘Hoyt his wife again ; 
but oh, so wan and wee and helpless! When 
she was out of danger Jacob went home and 
left her taking Percy and Katie as far as their 
grandmother’s. she having now returned, and 
Mrs. Maitland promising to send for them to 
spend an occasional day with their mother 
during her convalescence. Abby would not 
hear of Ellen’s removal until she should be 
strong enough to bear the journey without 
fatigue, and then she would take her in her 
carriage. 

The invalid gained slowly. 

*O Abby, Abby, do you think I am ever 
going to be strong again?’’ she asked, passion- 
ately, one day, in her great weakness. 

Abby Maitland soothed her as she would a 
child. 

‘‘T want to be a strong woman; I want to 
be strong for others to lean upen. Don’t 
you think that women have great need of 
strength ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes, dear.’’ 

** Jacob’s father and mother were sick a long 
time, and the sick cannot be neglected, and 
I’m afraid I wasn’t strong enough, and I neg- 
lected Jacob in the little things, the smai at- 
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tentions, that he has never seemed to care 
about since. Since his losses, too, which were 
really not very great, he is so afraid of coming 
to want that he seems to think of nothing but 
saving and making. He is running to seed :in- 
tellectually, and I haven’t force enough to 
wake him up. I, who ought to be a help-meet 
in every part of his nature.”’ 

‘* A Damascus blade against impassive gran- 
ite,’ thought Mrs. Maitland, but she did not 
say it. 

Ellen would never have opened her heart 
thus if she had not become, in her great weak- 
ness, as a child towards Mrs. Maitland. 

“OQ Abby, I think we’re responsible for 
those God gives us, and I have not helped my 
husband to evolve his manhood. I got so tired, 
Abby. Icould only think of the prisoners of 
Chillon last winter, it seemed so level and 
dreary. I almost run away from home at last 
to get rested—rested in mind, you know.” 

“Yes, dear; and here is Bessie bringing your 
wine whey. No, you must not help yourself. 
I want to feed you myself, my robin.” 

Ellen laughed. “I think I do look very 
much like a young robin,” she said ; ‘‘I looked 
in the glass yesterday.” 

““We shall have you full grown and fledged 
soon,” said Abby. “Your plumage is all 
growing for you.” 

“I don’t see it,” said Ellen. 

‘*No, of course you can’t; it’s growing in 
another room. Madeline came to sew for me, 
and I thought I’d rather give her your mea- 
sure than mine. Ican’t be running out to be 
fitted and leaving you alone. She has your 
wrapper done, and is busy with a full travel- 
ling suit.” 

Ellen looked such utter, blank amazement, 
Abby laughed. 

“Why, ali the robins have grown their fea- 
thers for the first chill; but how could you be 
expected to replenish yourself under the fell 
swoop of such a fever? There are limits to 
the capacity of a robin, and of a woman, too. 
Nonsense! don’t thank me. Do you suppose 
I would sit here and feed you like a baby if 
you were capable of ascending Vesuvius?” 

‘I’m not good for much, that’s a fact,’’ said 
Ellen, smiling ; and then after a little, with the 
yearning, pathetic look in her eyes, ‘‘Oh, I so 
need new strength, replenishing in every de- 
partment of being, building up in every power 
and faculty.” 

“You ambitious creature!” said Mrs. Mait- 
land. ‘Your aspirations are altogether too 

‘much for you.” 

** Abby, I’ll reduce them all to you. I want 
to be replenished in the power of loving. Then 
all the rest will come. Love is might. Abby, 


sometimes I think that any soul that is loved 
enough can be made to grow to glorious stature. 
fut women are so weak. May I tell you, 
Abby?” 
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The look in the deep ey és was so like that of 
a hunted creature looking for shelter, that 
Abby, although she feared the excitement, felt 
it would be better for her to ease the burden 
through expression. 

*“*Yes, tell me, dear,” she said. ‘Let me 
hold you in my arms, so; while you think it 
out. Ican’t help yeu only by supporting you 
while you help yourself. You can reach where 
I cannot.” 

‘*I feel so frightened sometimes, so afraid of 
myself; afraid that I shall stop loving,” said 
Ellen, with detached, abrupt utterance. ‘‘That 
is the very worst thing a woman can do. In 
our very nature we must love on forever or 
lose all.”” 

‘*One may be unjust to one’s self sometimes 
as well as to another,” said Abby. “Some 
natures exact too much of themselves. They 
are often untrue to themselves by loving what 
is unlovely and ignoble, thus distorting their 
own souls.’’ 

“Q Abby, do not tell me that,’ speaking 
with evident pain. “Do not tell me that. 
They must vo to greater heights, they must 
descend to lower depths than the plane of self. 
They must love from the Christ principle. 
There was a meaning in those uncommissioned 
women being so near the Incarnate God in his 
ministry and sufferings on the earth. Uncom- 
missioned still, in their homes and by the way, 
they are by angelic vision recognized as being 
close beside Him still in the redemption of Hu- 
manity as it is being carried forward. Oh,” 
and a bright smile glad as a child’s irradiated 
her features, “it is not hard to stand in our 
place when we think of it in that way.” 

Throughout the conversation that followed 
Ellen never mentioned her husband. She did 
not know how much she had revealed in her 
delirium. Abby's human hove and sympathy 
were like a platform placed beneath her feet 
while she confirmed and strengthened herself. 
She slept long and sweetly when their talk was 
done. 


Ashe holidays approached, Mrs. Abby Mait- 
land received a letter from Ellen, with whom 
she was in constant correspondence. The fok 
lowing is an extract :— 

‘Hardly a day passes, Abby, without some 
mention by Jacob of your generous hospitality. 
So much has grown out of it, that it seems as 
though Providence sent us to you. Ican hardly 
realize that this is the same home that I left 
so dispirited. I have no words in which to tell 
you what you did for us all. My husband says 
he never knew before how much our home 
lacked that it might have had. So many little 
things said and done he says went into him, as 
he expresses t, ‘with a thud.” You know I 
could tell no one else this but you. I just 
wanted to speak out once and tell you. I want 
you to know that your care and trouble, your 
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beautiful unwearied patience and devotion 
wrought spiritual fruit. Your sweetness and 
chivairic love to me Jacob cannot forget. 

“You remember my surprise and delight at 
finding, on my return home, a piano and copies 
of those pictures of yours that I liked so much. 
I was startled lest my husband had suddenly 
become insane; but he says the information 
Mr. Maitland gave him regarding some agri- 
cultural enterprises, and the new ideas he got 
from some agricultural works in your library, 
have been worth a great deal to him from a 
pecuniary point of view. 

“My dear friend, the care of all my little 
ones, with my long illness, must have tried 
you sorely sometimes during those weeks, but 
it has been a joy to me ever since to ‘entertain 
as wisely’ as 1 might, guests who have come to 
me. Your warm, loving welcome and your 
kindness, which seemed more than the kindness 
of a woman—it was angelic in its ministry— 
has brought to my mind anew the Apostolic 
injunction, ‘Use hospitality one to another 
without grudging.’ I was hungry for sympa- 
thy and you fed me. You took me not only 
into your house but into your heart; you min- 
istered to me in my sickness; you clothed me; 
you loved me into health and strength and 
better performance of my duty towards others. 
I wish I was more truly one of the Master’s 
own, that you might claim with fullest abun- 
dance the divine reward for ministering to ‘one 
of the least.’ ”’ 

Abby read the sweet, full letter with its little 
word pictures of home life and projects to its 
close, and warm happy tears fell upon its fair 
pages crowded with the dainty, clearly-defined 
characters. Jessie, with her radiant face, stole 
into the room like a sunbeam at the same mo- 
ment. 

‘My daughter was her mother’s teacher,’ 
said Mrs. Maitland, menially. ‘‘We must 
teach our children seed truths carefully that 
they in their simplicity may teach us back 
again. My little Golden Hair it was that 
turned the current through her simple action. 
I should have lost my new, thankful apprecia- 
tion of my own rich blessings ; I should have 
foregone the blessed sweetness of ‘ entertaining 
an angel unaware’ if my mentor had not been 
at hand to illustrate her mother’s teaching. 
Oh, I think that Ellen did me far more good 
than I did her. She left mein possession of 
larger spiritual territory than when she found 
me. Dear Ellen, I hope never to lose sight of 
her again while we both live!’’ and she called 
Jessie to her side and they planned together a 
visit to Percy and Katie the coming summer. 


me 


THE people who feel burdened with work, 
would probably feel yet more overburdened 
with entire leisure were they called upon to 
“enjoy ’’ it. 
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“THE ARTIST’S BROOK.” 
(One of Prang’s Beautiful Chromos.) 


BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





On little brook that winds along, 
A glassy stream, beneath the trees, 
Where robins pipe their cheery song, 
And Spring breathes out her softest breeze ; 
Yours is a sweet and happy lot, 
To catch the painter’s loving eye, 
And on his canvas unforgot, 
To mingle with the earth and sky. 


To pour your summer beauties down 
On many a fond, admiring eye, 
When Nature with her wintry frown, 
Looks on while birds and blossoms die ; 
To give us gleams of summer time, 
When clouds are hovering, cold and gray, 
When snowy shroud and frosty rime 
Hide all the blooms of earth away! 


Happy above all other brooks, 
Thou singest in a thousand homes! 
The student from his well-conned books 
Looks up—and lo! fair Summer comes. 
And singing birds and murmuring streams, 
And shimmering, whispering, eloquent leaves, 
Inwrap his soul in hazy dreams 
Of harvest days and golden sheaves. 


Oh Art! that givest the poor a gleam 
Of greenwood tints and summer brooks— 
In wintry days to make them dream 
Of beauty never found in books,— 
One of earth’s benefactors thou, 
To scatter blossoms in their way; 
To soothe the labor-wearied brow 
And open to them a brighter day! 


~<a oie 
oe 





SYMPATHY WITH NATURE. 


ACTING on a healthy spirit, the contempla- 
tion of the order of life and growth and con- 
stant change in material things would seem to 
be the surest instrument for breeding humanity 
and evenness of mind; for contemplation of 
Nature tends, above all other things, to fill 
people who are susceptible of deep feeling of 
any sort with awe ; and few states of mind are 
so favorable as this of awe to the development 
of wide sentiments of beneficence. Awe, unless 
it be the servile awe of the gaping, uncultured 
clown, is one of the most ennobling of all emo- 
tions ; and no emotion has any title to be called 
noble at all which does not throw a man into 
deeper harmony with everything that is going 
on around him. To widen the circle of his sen- 
sibilities, and to discover the wisest means for 
making these sensibilities of use in the world, 
are the two great aims, though perhaps not 
distinctly realized, of the philosophic liver. 

Look WELL To THE Enp.—Young man, look 
well to the end. Before beginning, look well 
to the end to which this beginning is likely to 
lead ; and when once begun, have a care until 
that end has been consummated. Let not 
intermediate successes engender a carelessness 
which will cause the final accomplishment of 
the whole design to slip through your fingers. 
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AN AUTUMN PEVERIE. 





BY GRIFF. 





Tue beautiful summer days, laden with the 
song of birds, redolent with the scent of a thou- 
sand blooming flowers, have passed ; and next 
appearing in the stately march of the seasons, 
comes the sad-eyed, but gayly-decked autumn. 
‘The cornfield, ready for the reaper’s gather- 
ing hand,” rustle their long green leaves, and 
display, as they bend this way and that, their 
wealth of golden treasure. The hills yonder, 
all one blaze of gold and crimson, are dressed 
in their gay court robes, to welcome the Sum- 
mer Queen; for she is coming once more to 
look upon her much-loved earth, and die! 

In the woods, where I am lingering, no sound 
disturbs the stillness but the dropping, drop- 
ping of the nuts, and the song of the mountain 
brooklet ; and yonder is a clump of dark-green 
cypress trees. How came they there, I won- 
der? Ah, I see! Here, as everywhere, the 
dead are'sleeping! What a lonely, lonesome 
resting place! Far up on the mountain side, 
beside an unusual grass-grown mountain road, 
with the tall cypress trees waving overhead, 
and an ever-sobbing brook near by. 

Down in the silent, shadowed vale below are 
the ruins of many houses, and I sit and think 
how the inhabitants have left those sometime 
stately homes and sought for humbler ones, 
here, by the grass-grown road-side. Back from 
them all, in a clump of magnificent old forest 
trees, is a ruin larger than the others, where, 
they say, lived old Squire Glenn and his fair- 
haired daughter Winnie; here, too, on a tall 
white stone, upon which falls a ray of light, 
through an opening in the wind-tossed cypress 
sea above, we read :— 

WINNIE, 
Wire or CHARLES WINTHROP. 
Aged 18. 


They must be the same, I think, and if they 
are, what a sad, sad story those simple lines 
foreshadow. Wecan see the blue-eyed girl, the 
squire’s dearest treasure, wandering through 
these grand old woods, plucking wild-flowers, 
and weaving them amid her curls of pale, dead 
gold; or bathing her tiny dimpled feet in some 
one of the mountain brooklets, while happily 
dreaming the hours away ; or, when the beau- 
tiful evening ‘‘gates ajar” are slowly closing, 
shutting out the glory of the “‘summer land” 
beyond, seeking, in solemn mood, this very 
mountain graveyard, and wondering, with her 
great eyes fixed on some gleaming stone, why 
all the loved must die. 

Then, as the days pass on, another seeks 
with her the mountain’s treasures. Hand in 
hand they wander through the woods, but now 
he wreathes the flowers in her hair, his hand 
guides her over the mountain brooks, he finds 











for her the prettiest nooks, the sweetest flow- 
ers, and by and by her gentle heart is won. 

We can imagine the wedding in the squire’s 
home ; the dances that they danced ; the merry 
songs they sang; and how, at last, proud 
Charlie Winthrop drew his fair young bride 
out upon the moonlit veranda to tell her once 
again how fair, how very fair she looked in her 
soft white dress and misty veil; her bright 
hair, crowned with orange-buds, and in her 
great blue eyes the love-light dancing. But as 
he holds her close, another is stealing nearer 
still; another form clasps her closely in his 
arms, and, as she feels his chilly breath sweep- 
ing across her cheek, she shivers; but knows 
not yet it was Death’s embrace that thrilled 
her so. 

Then comes one short month of perfect foy ; 
after that a sad look creeps in Charlie’s merry 
eyes, for he sees her cheek grow paler. The 
little dimpled hands, devoid of dimples now, 
so thin, so very thin are they, grow hot and 
feverish, and he knows that the Destroyer is 
stealing his darling from him. 

Then, when the end is near, he and her 
white-haired father sit beside her bed, and 
listen as she whispers dreamily of the beauties 
of her old-time rambles. And they turn away 
their heads and weep, as she begs first Charlfe 
and then papa to come and carry her to the 
mountain graveyard and let her rest there, for 
she knows, she says, that there the grass is 
wet and cool, and the wind is blowing alLthe 
while, while here she is so warm, so very 
warm and tired. At last she awakes, and her 
blue eyes moisten when she sees their grief. 
“‘Charlie,’’ she says, ‘ will you take me to the 
window and let me look once more upon my 
darling childhood’s home ?”’ 

Very fair lay hill and vale that afternoon ; 
the soft tintings of the forest trees, the gentle 
murmur of the brook, the slowly-moving clouds, 
the song of the mountain bird, each in turn at- 
tracted her attention. At last her eyes rested 
on the little clump of cypress trees half way up 
the mountain side. Very sad they looked, 
wearing still their sombre robes, while tlre 
other trees were decked in their brightest 
tints; and they stood so still, so motionless, 
that they seemed as if they feared to wake the 
sleeping ones beneath them. She raised her 
hand, and pointing to them, said, “‘ And there 
to wait a little while, till you and father come ;”’ 
and so she fell asleep. 

Charlie, I imagine, is still living, for beside 
her tomb is a vacant place, and I feel that he 
would wish to lie beside his sleeping bride. 

Twilight has come while I am dreamtng. 
Over the woods, over the river, and over the 
graveyards where I sit, she has weaved a robe 
of trailing shadows; through them the eve 
stars are peeping faintly, and the round red 
moon throws its radiance over all. All is 


hushed in the woods, and from the valley be- 
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low comes faintly the song of the whip-poor- 
will. Good-night. 
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MY THANKSGIVING. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


I was not eighteen years old when I was left 
a widow with one child, my boy Roger, who 
was not two months old when his father died. 
We had not been rich people, so 1 was not sur- 
prised when I found my income would be a 
narrow one, forcing me to eke it out with some 
kind of work, to maintain a respectable ap- 
pearance, and support my boy. That was to 
be my future I told myself when I returned 
from the funeral, to care for my boy, to try to 
make of the wee babe a man noble and good, 
as his father had been, that when I met my lost 
Roger in heaven, I might give a faithful account 
of the trust he had left in my hands. 

I did not lack friends in those first dreary 
weeks of widowhood, friends who took pity 
upon my youth and desolation, and gave me 
sympathy, comfort, and help. So, before the 
first month was over, I was established as the 
teacher of a school of little children, mainly 
composed of the little ones belonging to the 
families of these friends. 

Mine was a quiet, humble life after this, for 
many long years, and my boy grew from in- 
“fancy to sturdy boyhood, passing beyond my 
capacity to instruct him, through the classes of 
the public schools, till he passed the high school 
and was ready to take from my shoulders some- 
thing of the burden of money making. 

For in these sixteen years of which I have 
written, it had required hard work, close cal- 
culation, and many economies to keep up our 
humble home and give Roger an education. 
My own schooling had been limited, I was a 
nilliner’s apprentice when I was married, and 
1 felt my own deficiencies very keenly, though 
I had added something to my slender stock of 
knowledge, guiding my little scholars through 
A BC and primers. One class succeeded an- 
other, for the tiny blossoms trusted to my care 
jearned thoroughly what I could teach, and 
loved me. But I was resolved that Roger 
should have every opportunity for study, and 
not be bound down by ignorance to the station 
in life in which he was born. 

He was a bright, healthy boy, not wonderful 
in any way, unless it might be in these irreve- 
rent days that it was wonderful to see him so 
loving to his mother, so proud of her looks, so 
anxious to aid her. 
to his books when he saw boys of his own age 
earning money in stores as cash boys or errand 
boys, but he saw the force of my reasoning 
that a few years more of study would give him 
a hetter standing, and in the end give me more 
substantial aid. He was no perfect type of a 
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studious lad. There were grumblings over 
books, unpleasant words over especial studies, 
fits of temper and resolves to leave school and 
be a man. But I gained my point, more by 
love and coaxing than in any other way, and 
at sixteen Roger graduated from the high 
school, and was ready to take up his part in 
the battle of life. He was a good boy, too, 
high tempered, and with many boyish faults, 
but firm in principle, upright and honest, and 
carrying in his heart the true Christianity that 
keeps the hand from evil doing. I knew it. 
In the darkest of the dark hours through which 
we passed, I never lost that reliance upon my 
boy’s honest, noble heart. 

My friends had not deserted me in these six- 
teen years of widowhood, and I had twice been 
urged to give Roger again a father’s love and 
care. But I had no new love to replace that 
buried in my husband's grave, so I thankfully 
declined these offers and yet kept two good 
friends. 

One of these, a widower with two sons older 
than my boy, was Stephen Markham, who had 
a large wholesale woollen store, in which he 
was reported to be making money very fast. 
He was a man of forty-three or four when he 
asked me to be his wife, and his plea for mar- 
riage was my strongest argument against it, 
namely, giving his boys a mother. The Mark- 
ham boys, who were young men of eighteen 
and twenty, were known all through our neigh- 
borhood as ‘‘ wild.’’ I had guided them through 
the primer when their own mother was alive ; 
I had comforted them when they shed their 
boyish tears over her coffin, and I was fond of 
them. But I knew that it would be a task far 
beyond my poor ability to train them when 
they were nearly men in the paths where I 
had prayerfully kept Roger’s feet from baby- 
hood. I did not know then, though I learned 
it years later, that Lewis, the oldest boy, bit- 
terly resented his father’s proposal tome. Wil 
lie, the younger lad, was a shy, gentle nature, 
but controlled by his brother’s stronger will, 
and following him into many a disgraceful 
scrape from sheer fear of resisting him. 

When I told Stephen Markham I could not 
be his wife he was disappointed, but he gave 
me still the calin friendship that had never 
failed me for years, never, God bless him! did 
fail me in the bitter years to come. 

When Roger brought me his well-earned di- 
ploma from the school, his great brown eyes 
full of pride, and his cheek flushed with plea- 
sure, he told me Mr. Markham had promised 
him a place at once in his own employ. 

It was a great comfort to me to know my boy 
would be with my kind friend, though I shrank 
a little from the necessary contact with the wild 
sons. Still I thought if Roger’s principles would 
not resist the temptations they might throw in 
his way, they would fail before others that are 


| constantly thrown across the paths of city boys. 
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So I wrote a grateful note to my old friend, 
and Roger entered his counting-house at a fair 
salary. 

Three happy years followed. I still kept up 
my little school, but Roger’s wages were of 
material assistance, and many a comfort was 
added to our humble home, many a luxury to 
my quiet dress. It was a pleasure to my boy 
to see me dressed “like a lady,’”’ and our walks 
to and from church were taken with an inno- 
cent pride in each other. I, proud of the tall, 
handsome boy who gave me his arm, and he 
proud of his mother, still young, and he said, 
“prettier than any of the girls.’’ If I indulged 
in those days in fashionable dresses, bright 

*bonnets and dainty gloves, it was not from 
vanity, but because I loved to hear my boy’s 
hearty, strong voice say: ‘‘My, but you are 
stunning, little mother! There won’t be a girl 
in church as pretty as you are in that bonnet.’’ 

I was very small, and my son at nineteen 
looked over my head, and could offer me his 
arm with the proudest feeling of a power to 
protectme. Already he talked of the increased 
salary that was to close up my school, and give 
me a shawl upon which “I’ve had my eye for 
a month, mother,”’ he told me. 

But this was all in the future, when Mr. 
Markham had a severe attack of pneumo- 
nia and went to Florida for a winter. The 
business was left in the hands of Mr. Pierson, 
a partner recently taken into the firm, an en- 
tire stranger to me, and of whom Roger spoke 
as ‘‘a man who knew how to use his eyes.”” 

‘He is very strict,” Roger said to me, ‘and 
has already cut off many of the privileges 
Mr. Markham allowed us; but he is so tho- 
roughly just that those who want to do right 
will have a fair chance. I’m not afraid of his 
eyes |” 

Ah, me! How proudly he said it, standing 
erect in his fair youth, my Roger! my joyous, 
hopeful boy. 

Mr. Markham had been gone about two 
months, when one evening Roger came home 
from his daily duties looking very grave. 

‘* Little mother,” he said to me, “I am afraid 
Lewis Markham is going to the bad very fast.”’ 

“Tam afraid he has been a long time on that 
road,’’ I answered. 

‘*But he is five thousand dollars in debt. He 
wrote to his father about it, and to-day he re- 
ceived a cheque to pay it off. It is a heavy 
sum for a man with his salary and no family 
to owe. You see, he sent me to get the cheque 
cashed, and he told me about it, so that I need 
not mention the matter to Mr. Pierson, as it 
was a strictly private affair between his father 
and himself.” 

“Perhaps his father’s leniency will lead him 
to do better,” I said. 

“Perhaps. I’m afraid there is more behind 
it. He drinks very deeply. The worst of all 
is that he is leading Willie with him.” 








“T think Willie would be a better man re- 
moved from his brother’s influence.” 

“There is no doubt of it.”’ 

Shall I ever forget my boy’s face as I kissed 
him that night? The last time I crept into his 
room to see if he slept, there was a smile on his 
lips, as if he was dreaming pleasantly. How 
many years was it before he smiled again! O 
Roger! Roger! how can I write the record of 
those years? 

The next day I missed my son’s face at the 
dinner-table, but thought some stress of busi- 
ness had kept him away. Tea time came, and 
still he did not return. I was beginning to feel 
anxious when the bell rang, and I went to the 
door, to face a police officer. 

**Are you Mrs. Underwood ?”’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ I faltered, almost fainting with ter- 
ror. 

“Your son asked me to give you this note, 
and though ’tain’t exactly in my line of duty, 
I had not the heart to refuse the poor fellow.”’ 

““My son! Where is my son?” 

‘‘Well, ma’am, he’s only committed to the 
Tombs as yet, to wait his trial.’’ 

I heard no more. The world grew dark, my 
head reeled, and I seemed to fall into a black 
guif. When I recovered I was lying on the 
sofa in my sitting-room, alone. The kind po- 
liceman had doubtless lifted me and left me. 
In my hand was clutched fast a little note, 
written in pencil, on the leaf of a note-book. 

DEAR MoruHeER: I have been arrested for the 
forgery of the cheque for five thousand dollars 
I told you of last night. Thank Heaven, they 
can never prove ne guilty! Keep up a brave 
heart. OGER. 


He lay in the Tombs only a few days, and I 
was permitted to see him often. Knowing his 
innocence, he was hopeful and cheerful, com- 
forting me by his sanguine spirit. But at the 
trial the weight of evidence against him was 
overwhelming. In his desk had been found 
a copy-book full of the signatures upon the 
cheque, each page proving careful study, till 
the last one was a perfect fac-simile of the 
forged name. He had presented the cheque 
at the bank, and Lewis Markham swore posi- 
tively that his story of having received it from 
himself was false. Even the poor little note 
to me was added to the evidence against him, 
and my story treated as a fabrication to shield 
him. The house was searched for the money, 
and I was supposed to have secreted it, when 
it was undiscovered. He was found guilty, 
and sentenced to twenty years in the State’s 
prison. 

It was all so hurried, so fearful sudden and 
unexpected, that after the last interview I was 
allowed with him, I was carried home sense- 
less, to lie raving with brain fever for long, 
long weeks. 

When I recovered, in the hospital to which I 
had been carried, and took up the burden of 
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life again, I was a gray-haired woman, looking 
as if twenty years had already been added to 
my life. I returned to my desolate home, to 
find my school had left me, and my poverty 
looked upon as a lie to cover my guilty posses- 
sion of the sum Roger was supposed to have 
drawn from the bank to hand overto me. For 
a time I was not very poor. I sold one by one 
the comforts we had added to our home—the 
clothing Roger had been so proud to see me 
wear, the little trinkets he had given me for 
birthday and Christmas gifts. In the spring 
Stephen Markham came home, and made me 
kindly offers of assistance, but he had evi- 
dently asad belief in Roger’s guilt, and I could 
not touch his money. 

‘* Had I been here I would have lost five times 
the sum to have shielded Roger,’’ he said to me. 
But he never said he believed him innocent, and 
how could I urge upon him his own son’s treach- 
ery and baseness. 

I would not leave my home, the house my 
husband bought when we were married, where 
Roger was born, and had lived all his life. 
Twenty years would pass, and my boy should 
find home and mother waiting for him. The 
sum I had inherited from my husband kept me 
from starvation, gave me coarse clothing, and 
I strove for no more. I grew old, my eyes 
were dim with weeping, my hair turned white, 
my form shrivelled away. 

Five years of utter desolation passed away! 
Five years of such misery as could never be 
written, never be realized save by those who 
have had such living sorrow to bear. 

The fifth year of my boy’s imprisonment was 
drawing to a close, when I was awakened by 
the church bells one November morning, and 
knew that they rang for Thanksgiving service. 
It was long since I had slept to such a late 
hour, and I rose hastily, though there was no- 
thing to hasten me. 

Litter thoughts rose in my heart, as I thought 
of the crowds hurrying to give thanks, and I 
said, in my despair: *‘ Why should I be thank- 
ful?” 

As if a voice had answered me, my own heart 
responded: “Go and thank God that your boy 
is not guilty; that in all your misery you have 
ever the comfort of knowing that he is pure in 
heart, and innocent in the sight of his Maker.’’ 
And I put on my rough shaw! and poor bon- 
net, and joined the throng of worshippers. I 
came away comforted, as I was always com- 
forted and sustained by God’s love in all my 
dreary sorrow. 

There was no Thanksgiving dinner await- 
ing me, no words of greeting from family or 
friends, but I ate my humble, lonely meal, and 
prayed for my boy. Dusk was falling when 
the door-bell rang. It was so unusual a sound 
in the house that I trembled as I rose to answer 
it. How if my boy were dead? 

Upon the step stood a tall man, apparently 





some thirty-five or forty years of age, with a 
stern, set face, and lines of deep care upon it. 


| He scanned me by the light of the lamp I held, 


and said :— 

“*T thought Mrs. Underwood lived here.”’ 

“Tam Mrs. Underwood.” 

*You!’”’ he cried, ‘“‘you!’’ and under his 
breath he whispered, ‘‘Can sorrow age her so 
in five years?” 

Then he gravely led me into the room, set 
the lamp down, placed me in my chair, and 
knelt before me. Already something of the 
truth was dawning on me, when he bowed his 
head, saying :— 

“Mother! mother!’ and broke out weeping 
like a little child. 

Was my Thanksgiving really so blessed, or 
was this one of the old dreams I had so often, 
from which I would presently awake? 

We were very still for a long time, only those 
deep sobs breaking the silence. Slowly I real- 
ized the truth, that this prematurely matured 
man was the sunny-haired boy who was torn 
from me five years ago. 

‘*Roger,’’ I said, at last, “how have you 
escaped ?” 

Then he sat erect beside me, and answered 
me, gravely. ‘‘My innocence is proved at last. 
You knew Lewis Markham was dead?” 

“Dead! I had not heard of it.” 

‘*When he died he confessed all to his father. 
Mother, bless Stephen Markham every day. In 
the face of his own grief and shame he at once 
took steps to clear me, not only releasing me, 
but giving me my good name, by publishing 
my innocence. To-day I was released. To- 
day every newspaper contains the public refu- 
tation of my guilt, over the signature of Mark- 
ham & Pierson.” 


To-day, while the Thanksgiving bells are 
ringing, Il add one more year to this record of 
my life. I smell turkey and oysters and pies, 
and I know my boy will soon be home to eat 
his Thanksgiving dinner. He is again in the 
employ of Markham & Pierson, who paid him 
the full amount of his salary for his five years 
of absence. He has beautified the old home, 
and once more the ‘“‘little mother” is wrapped 
in fine shawls and soft furs, though she is an 
old woman now. 

Roger is a grave, thoughtful man in these 
days. Careless boyhood was soon crushed out 
in his five years of bitter discipline, but he is 
noble and true, tender ever to his mother, and 
my heart swells with gratitude to God for my 
son on this Thanksgiving Day. 





How, like the shadow upon the dial, thought 
is ever returning to the place of beginning— 
where we first began to live, where we first be- 
gan to love ; to the homestead and the trysting- 
place, the play-ground and the grave-yard ! 





— 
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AUNT MEHITABLE’S WINTER 
IN WASHINGTON, 


BY MRS. HARRIET HAZELTON. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 

You ’p like to hear about more balls, Allie? 
Well, you know I teld you that I didn’t go to 
any more. ’Siah wouldn’t go, and I didn’t like 
to leave him so often o’ evenings alone. If 
he ’d a’ been willin’ to go too, I reckon I’d a’ 
gone mighty offen; for I did like to set 0’ one 
side and see the grand rooms, with their hun- 
dreds o’ lights, an’ the flowers an’ Canary 
birds, an’ the sweet young girls a-dancin’ away 
to beautiful music, an’ the richly dressed older 
ladies, with their trained silks an’ diamonds, 
an’ the officers, with their gold applettes, all 
mingled together—all bright an’ gay an’ seem- 
ingly happy. I always love to see folks enjoy- 
in’ themselves, an’ especially old folks; for 
there ’s no danger of the young ones not doin’ 
it. An’ Ido believe that there’s no place in 
the world where old people have nicer times 
than they do in Washin’ton. 

But, speakin’ 0’ balls, Nat an’ Miss Rankin 
went to several without me, an’ I mind pretty 
much all they told me about ’em. So I1’!l tell 
you as wellasIcan. Your Cousin Jacob was 
here in time to go to two of ’em ; but when Nat 
asked him, he only laughed an’ said, ‘‘ Jerusha! 
you don’t catch me a-goin’ where I’d meet all 
them great folks. Why, I wouldn’t know 
whether I stood on my head or my heels; an’ 
of course I’d make a fool o’ myself. No, no! 
I’}l stay with Uncle ’Siah,” an’ he did stay. 

The first one they went to was the grand 
Stewart Ball, in Masonic Temple. Now, I al- 
ways used to think that a ‘‘ Temple” was a re- 
ligious place—a place where people went to 
worship somethin’. I know that where the 
heathens keep their gods‘ they call Temples, 
an’ the old Temples in Greece, Nat says, was 
built for gods and goddesses. An’ so when I 
heard about Masonic Temple I thought it was 
a church built by the Free Masons. But I 
found I was mistaken. This buildin’, or least- 
ways this room in it, is used all the time for 
balls an’ receptions. I don’t know either what 
the difference is between these two; but they 
sometimes say one, an’ sometimes t’other. But 
I believe there ’s always some o’ the great folks 
a-standin’ at one end o’ the room receivin’ the 
people, an’ afterwards there ’s music an’ danc- 
in’,an’a grand supper. Well, Senator Stewart 
an’ his wife give one o’ these (it was called a 
ball this time) for their daughter, Miss Bessie. 
The hall is the largest in the city, an’ they had 
it beautifully trimmed with all kinds o’ hot- 
house plants, an’ flowers, an’ fountains, an’ 
Canary birds besides. There was a wide plat- 
form raised across the upper end o’ the room 
where Mr. an’ Miss Stewart an’ their daughter 
an’ friends set. This was all covered with car- 








pet, an’ trimmed with flowers an’ colored mus- 
lin; an’ beside Mr. and Miss Stewart an’ Miss 
Bessie, there was the President and Miss Grant 
an’ Miss Nellie, an’ Gineral an’ Miss Williams 
an’agreat many other dignitaries. Miss Stewart 
wore a grand dress of crimson satin, all flounced 
with the richest p’int lace, that was worth a 
fortune. Her shoulders an’ arms was bare, an’ 
she had a necklace an’ bracelets an’ ear-rings 
of diamonds. She’s quite a large, stout lady, 
an’ has a nice neck an’ arms for full dress. 
An’ just here I must tell you that “full dress’’ 
means in society, just as étt#le dress as you can 
git on. Of course that must be rich an’ fine, 
with plenty o’ j2welry for the arms an’ neck. 
In Europe, Miss Rankin says, no lady is al- 
lowed to go before the King or Queen without 
she’s in full dress. She mustn’t even have the 
thinnest lace over her shoulders, no matter how 
lean an’ scraggy they are. An’ as no young 
lady is counted in society till she’s been to 
Court (that’s before the King and Queen), an’ 
as every one ’s bound to bave an old or married 
iady with her, and some has nobody but grand- 
mothers or grandaunts to go with ’em, you 
may be sure it’s a quare sight to see the bony 
arms an’ shrivelled necks an’ shoulders they 
sometimes show at Court. For my part, I 
think it’s ashame! An’ I reckonif one o’ the 
great queens only could live long enough, an’ 
git lean enough, like some o’ the other ladies, 
they ’d be mighty apt to change the fashion, 
If Z was as thin an’ lean as Miss Tompkins, at 
Petersburg, I’d just die before I’d show my 
shoulders in such a place! Nat says that if I 
live in Washin’ton a few more winters, Jl be 
certain to wear low-necked dresses. Well, I’in 
pretty sure I won’t; but I’m sure if I did, I 
wouldn’t disgrace myself by showin’ lean, ugly 
shoulders an’ arms. The disgrace would be in 
showin’ ’em at all. They’re plump enough 
an’ white enough, if that was all. 

But I was a-tellin’ of Miss Stewart. They 
said she looked grand indeed. An’ her daugh- 
ter, Bessie, wore a rich silk trained dress, of a 
pale pink, with front breadth of white silk, all 
plaited, makin’ it look like the trained gowns 
an’ petticoats of old times. Then she had some 
kind o’ white gauze for an overdress, an’ this 
was all covered with rosebuds. ‘A fair rose- 
bud in a rose-garden 0’ girls,’’ Nat said. Miss 
Grant wore a gold colored silk (I reckon they ’d 
a’ called it yaller here in Virginny) all trimmed 
with costly black lace, and made low-necked, 
of course. Miss Nellie wore a thin gauze dress 
o’ the same color, trimmed with flowers, an’ 
with pearl jewelry. Miss Attorney-Gineral 
Williams wore white silk, with all the ruffles 
edged with blue, an’ with blue streamers a-float- 
in’ from her white shoulders. Miss Rankin 
said she looked fine. Miss Coston wore a fine 


court dress of green velvet an’ white satin, an’ 
diamonds an’ pearls, that she wore once at the 
Court of Napoleon. I don’t just know who 
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Mis» Coston is, but of course she’s rich; an’ 
maybe her husband’s a Senator, or a railroad 
President, or a Credit Mobiler man. You mind 
I said once that I wasn’t so proud after a while 
to think o’ Nat bein’ a member o’ Congress. 
Bat I was proud to think, as he was a member 
o’ Congress, that he wasn’t a Credit Mobiler 
man. What was the Credit Mobiler? Well, I 
don’t think I can tell exactly. But it was 
somethin’ about bein’ bribed by railroad men. 
An’ it must a’ been dreadful mean, or it 
wouldn’t a’ hurt ’em so to be found out in it. 
I know one man in very high place, that 
looked, after the thing was proved onto him, 
for all the world like he’d passed through a 
two months’ siege o’ typhus fever. An’ there’s 
Mr. Ames and Mr. Brooks that both died since. 
If only one had a’ died, I wouldn’t a’ thought 
that had anything to do with it; but I feel sure 
now that it killed ’em both. I believe there’s 
plenty o’ folks die o’ broken hearts. A wo- 
man’s would break quickest for disapp’inted 
love, an’ a man’s quickest for disapp’inted am- 
bition. It’s mighty hard for a man in high 
place, that’s been looked up to for years by 
the whole country, to be found out in anything 
disgraceful. It ain’t doin’ the thing that hurts 
so much, or they wouldn’t do it. It’s bein’ 
found out in it. An’ yet the very ones that 
blame ’em most don’t know what they’d a’ 
done if they ’d a’ been tempted. So I say in 
the words o’ Scriptur, “Judge not;’’ for we 
can’t judge right about anything, unless we ’ve 
gone through the same trial ourselves. I know 
mighty well that I never knowed how to pity 
a mother that lost her child till our own little 
Sallie died. An’ now I can cry with one from 
the bottom o’ my heart. 

What’s that, Allie? Oh, yes! I’ve gone off 
ag’in from the balls. I’ma great hand to goa 
skylarkin’ away from what I was a-tellin’. I 
reckon that’s because I’m a-gittin’ old. 1 was 
talkin’ o’ the balls. Well, there ain’t very 
much more to tell about them. On Friday, 
after the Stewart Ball, they went to Miss Gine- 
ral Williams’s evenin’ reception. An’ right 
here, I want to say a word about callin’ ladies 
Miss Gineral Sherman, an’ Miss Admiral Dahl- 
gren, an’ Miss Senator Schurz, an’ so on. Now 
just think, girls, how it would sound here in 
Virginny—Miss Judge Allen, Miss Storekeeper 
Hodgkins, Miss Farmer Woods, Miss Shoemaker 
Pillar, Miss Preacher Harmon, an’ so on. I 
think it’s rediculous! In Washin’ton all the 
preachers is called Doctor, and their wives is 
Miss Doctor Newman, Miss Doctor Tiffany, an’ 
so on, to the end o’ the chapter. Well, well! 
But 1’m a-skylarkin ag’in, sure’s the world. 
Miss Williams wore a beautiful silk dress of 
laylock an’ pink silk, trimmed with white lace 
and roses. Her hair was combed high, an’ she 
wore a gold comb in front that looked likea 
crown, an’ a pink feather back of it. Miss 
Rankin said she was just as pleasant as any 





body could be, an’ the Gineral was home-like, 
old-fashioned, an’ nice in his ways o’ talkin’ to 
folks. It was avery grand affair ; the President 
an’ his family, Gineral Sherman, Gineral Sheri- 
dan, an’ hundreds of other great folks bein’ 
there. Of course, everybody was a-tryin’ to 
get introduced to ‘‘ Phil Sheridan,’’ as they call 
him. I met him once, an’ he’s dreadful ordi- 
nary looking. But if a man’s been successful 
in war, the women’ll do anything to git to 
shake hands with him. An’ they’il take a 
Gineral, or a Colonel, or a Captain for a hus- 
band, too, no matter if he ain’t a good man, 
before they would the best man in the world 
with a plain Mister to his name. An’ so I 
don’t wonder so much as some folks at girls 
runnin’ wild over lords an’ counts. An’ it’s 
a good deal more the faults o’ the mothers than 
it is o’ the young girls. They raise ’em up with 
the idee that, they must marry somebody that 
makes a show, or has a high-sourfdin’ name ; 
an’ don't teach ’em that goodness is the only 
greatness that counts when a-body gits old. 

Nat met Mr. Horatio King at Williams’s Re- 
ception. He’s the one that gives the literary 
reunions that’s been talked about so much. 
Well, he invited Nat to come, an’ bring Miss 
Rankin and his mother ; sayin’, ‘“‘I always like 
to have the old ladies come to keep me com- 
pany,’’ in such a pleasant way, that Nat said 
I must go. I held up both my hands. | ‘* What 
in the world could J do, Nat, among all them 
learned people? I4d be sure to disgrace you ; 
an’ besides, I couldn’t enjoy myself. I’d be in 
such a dread all the time.’”’ ‘‘ Well, mother,”’ 
he says, ‘‘just come once, and you needn’t say 
anything but ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ if you like. I 
want you to see that there ’s somethin’ done in 
Washin’ton besides goin’ to parties, an’ balls, 
an’ receptions. You needn’t be afeard. Miss 
Rankin ’ll take you through all right.’’ So I 
had to consent, though I was in a terrible flut- 
ter all day, a-thinkin’ 0’ meetin’ so many peo- 
ple that writes books, an’ newspapers, an’ 
poetry; an’ that paints grand picturs, an’ 
makes statues, an’ does all kinds 0’ great 
things. An’ I wondered if they’d use great 
dictionary words that I couldn’t understand ; 
an’ I meant to keep Miss Rankin close to me 
all the time, an’ if anybody said anything to 
me that I couldn’t answer, I was goin’ to nudge 
her, so’s she might talk for me. But I was 
a-givin’ myself trouble for nothin’. 

We put on our black silk dresses, an’ lace 
collars an’ sleeves, for we was told that ladies 
didn’t go there in ‘‘full dress.”” We went early 
too, at half-past seven, an’ as soon as I was in- 
troduced to Mr. King, I knowed I'd like him. 
There was nothin’ stiff or proud about him, 





an’ he just appeared like somebody I'd knowed 
always. His house was real nice, an’ large an’ 
| comfortable ; but was old-fashioned, an’ didn’t 
| jook like it was fixed for show. How can a 
| house be old-fashioned, Allie? Why, bless 
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you, child! the furniture, an’ the wall-paper, 
an’ even the ways o’ buildin’ houses change 
fashions as well as your bonnits, though maybe 
not quite as offen. But Nat says Mr. King is 
an old style gentleman, an’ don’t care for new 
style furniture. I like that. I always git fond 
o’ my old things at home. They grow dear to 
me, like; an’ seem part o’ the family a’most. 
I don’t think I’d feel at home at all, if all the 
old things was took out, an’ new ones put in 
the house. You mind the old bureau up stairs 
that grandmother had, with a flat top, without 
any glass, an’ little narrow drawers, an’ lines 
o’ white wood set in, an’ brass handles a-hang- 
in’ down like bucket-bails? Well, that was 
made in 1796, an’ it’s a’most eighty year old; 
but I wouldn’t sell it for a whole new set o’ 
stylish furniture. I mean for Annie to keep it 
for her oldest daughter, an’ let it go on so, as 
long as it’ll,hold together. Now, in Washin’- 
ton they sell out their things for little or no- 
thin’ as soon as they git old-fashioned, an’ buy 
the latest styles. Butit ain’t soat Mr. King’s. 
His daughter ’s a mighty pleasant lady, with a 
kind word for everybody. They give us one 
o’ the best seats in the front parlor, where we 
could see the folks come in. Well, I seen so 
many wise-lookin’ men, with white hair, an’ so 
many bald-headed ones, an’ so many ladies 
that I imagined looked dreadfully smart, that 
I began to tremble for fear I’d have to talk 
with some of ’em after awhile, an’ show my 
ignorance. You see as we set still watchin’ 
’em come in, I had a good deal o’ time to think, 
an’ the more I thought the more skeered I got. 
At last Mr. King stepped out into the middle of 
the room and introduced the Reverend Doctor 
Tiffany. He’s the pastor of the Metropolitan 
Church, an’ the very one your Cousin Jacob 
liked so much. An’ I tell you his lectur was a 
beautiful one! It was on Washin’ton Irvin’, 
an’ I was so pleased that I was surprised an’ 
disap’inied to have him stop so soon. But 
they only lectur a half hour there. They don’t 
want to tire folks; an’ they want time for 
music and conversation. So, as they always 
go home before eleven, they can’t lectur so 
very long. There was playin’ on the pi-anna, 
an, singin’, an’ then the cheers was moved out, 
an’ everybody went around talkin’ to their 
friends, an’ about the lectur. I was,introduced 
to Doctor Tiffany and a dozen others, an’ was 
a-talkin’ away, perfectly at home before I 
knowed it, an’ forgot all about the folks bein’ 
so dreadfully learned. 

I liked these better than any other parties I 
went to in Washin’ton. Folks didn’t dress for 
show, an’ wasn’t a thinkin’ about dresses an’ 
jewelry all the time. We went several times 
after that, an’ always felt at home. On the 
last evenin’ 0’ the season we got ’Siah to go. 
An’ he said that such parties as them was 
somethin’ like. He’d like to go to such a place 
every week. There was some sense in goin’ 





where you could learn somethin’. An’ Mr. 
King was the very kind of man that he liked. 
This last evenin’ Doctor Woodward lectured 
on the ‘‘Wonders o’ the Microscope.”” He 
showed us by photographs how beautiful the 
teeniest things seem, when they are made 
to look five or six hundred times bigger than 
they are; an’ how perfect the smallest atoms 
in the world would seem to us, if we could see 
’em as God does. The little specks o’ dust 
from the little moth that sticks to our fingers, 
are perfect shiny scales, like fish-scales, an’ 
every other thing in Natur just as perfect. 

Mr. King made a beautiful speech that even- 
in’ to his friends that had been comin’ to his 
receptions, an’ then read a poem by a lady that 
was there. I don’t know her name, but it 
seemed that she didn’t know he was goin’ to 
read it. A good many went to be introduced 
to her, an’ they all praised her poem ; but Nat 
didn’t know who she was. After an hour or 
two of music and sociable talk, they all bid Mr. 
King an’ his daughter good-by till next season. 
I’ll neyer forgit these parties if I should never 
see Washin’ton any more. Mr. an’ Miss King 
would come around so pleasant like, an’ ask, 
“Do you know Gineral So-and-so? or Judge 
Such-a-one? Wouldn’t you like to be intro- 
duced ?’’ till I couldn’t fee! the least lonely like. 
We met so many great folks there, that it’s no 
use to try an’ tell you half of ’em. Natsays that 
every great writer, or artist, or newspaper man, 
or lecturer that’s been in Washin’ton in four 
years, to stay over Saturday night, has been to 
Mr. King’s receptions; an’ that every good 
paper in the country, a’most, an’ half the maga- 
zines has noticed these parties. He says they ’re 
somethin’ like the parties Alice and Phebe Cary 
used to have in New York, only they ’rea great 
deal larger. But they had their’n on Sunday 
afternoons or evenin’s. That seéms quare to 
most folks. I think myself that a Saturday is 
the best for gatherin’s like this. But I don’t 
think it’s wrong for country folks, that has to 
work hard all the week, to go an’ see their 
friends on Sundays. I don’t believe the good 
Lord put us here to be always a-lookin’ on the 
gloomy side o’ things; an’ I think there’s a 
mighty sight more religion in makin’ home 
pleasant on Sundays than in settin’ around 
with long faces like some folks we know, that 
won’t let their boys laugh or speak above their 
breaths. No! Sunday ought to be a day of rest 
an’ peace to the old, an’ of pleasant memories 
to the young. Keep children out 0’ bad com- 
pany, but let ’em run an’ frisk about on the 
grass, an’ under the trees, like the colts an’ 
calves. Let ’em laugh an’ be happy in this 
beautiful world while they can; for the dark 
days ‘ll come soon enough. An’ above all let 
’em have pleasant memories of home to take 
with them out into the great sinful world, an’ 
they ’ll make all the better men an’ women 
for it. 
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Nat an’ Miss Rankin went to one more ball 
late in the season. That was the great Charity 
Ball for the benefit 0’ tae orphans. The tickets 
was five dollars, an’ every lady took a bundle 
o’ clothes for the orphans, an’ put ’em in a 
great basket by the door as she wentin. The 
President an’ Miss Grant an’ Miss Nellie was 
there, and nearly all the highest people in the 
city. Miss Gineral Ricketts, Miss Gineral Paul, 
Miss Dahigren, an’ other ladies, was managers. 
Miss Ricketts is one o’ the managers of the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Orphans Home, an’ a great 
woman to work for charity. She went to the 
battle front to take care of her husband, when 
he was wounded in the war, an’ she nussed the 
soldiers in the hospitals afterwards. She’s a 
fine-lookin’, healthy, pleasant woman. Miss 
Paul ’s very nice lockin’ too. I met ’em both 
at Miss Williams’s. Gineral Paul lost both his 
eyes in the war, an’ it’s a touchin’ sight to see 
his wife goin’ out with him, leadin’ him around 
lovingly an’ tenderly. Both these are called 
fashionable ladies, but there’s a good deal in 
*em besides that. 

Miss Rankin said Miss Nellie Grant looked 
real pretty that night, an’ seemed to enjoy the 
dancin’ very much. I don’t recollect what 
kind of @ress they said she wore, but she had 
her hair hangin’ back in curls from a high 
comb; an’ she had one o’ the new-fashioned 
big fans at her side, with a satchel, an’ a smell- 
in’-bottle, a sight bigger than the one I’ve got 
o’ grandmother’s, acecordin’ to Miss Rankin’s 
description. I don’t remember much more 
about the Charity Ball; but I reckon this is 
enough, any way, for one evenin’. I never set 
up late here in the country, whatever I may 
doin Washin’ton. So good-night, girls! 
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Ox, come to me in dreams, love! smile on me once 
again; 

My heart is busy with its grief, my soul inwrapped 
in woe. 

I little thought, in early days, to know so much of 


pain; 
Life seemed a silken rivulet, so brightly did it 
flow. 
Turn back the foaming tide, love—this once turn 
back its waves, 
My spirit yearns so sadly now to travel o’er the 
past; 
My tears are falling silently above its many graves, 
Where all the freshness of my soul has been for- 
ever cast. 


Those bright enchanted hours, when we knelt at 
pleasure’s shrine, 
And tasted first the rosy draught that angel hands 
prepare, 
How eagerly we grasped the cup of love’s own ruhy 
wine, 
Nor dreamed that aught of bitterness could lie in 
ambush there. 








*Tis years since we have met, love—long, dreary, 
hopeless years 
Have cast their gloomy, cheerless pall above the 
bliss we knew. 
Some hours I have passed in joy, but more in fruit- 
less tears, 
Still kneeling at the shattered shrine where once I 
knelt with you. 


I know ’tis all in vain now to mourn the days gone 
by— 
Te linger even in a dream about the olden joy; 
But memory, with a cruel hand, and cold, relentless 


eye, 
Still seeks and gathers up the links ’twere mercy 
to destroy. 
Turn where I may, your face, love, still haunts me 
likeadream; . 
It rises, spirit-like, when I am bowed in silent 
prayer; 
‘Tis printed on each tinted flower, ’tis mirrored in 
the stream ; 
Your voice is ever murmuring reproaches on the 
air. 


Upbraidings for that bitter time when I, in angry 
pride, 
Threw back upon your breaking heart its faith, 
and love, and trust; 
When at my feet they trembled down in agony and 
died, 
And all your dearest, brightest hopes lay crum- 
bling into dust. 
But by the anguish I have known since that unhappy 
hour, 
By all the dreaded years to come while we apart 
must live, 
By all the glory of our love in its supremest power, 
And by its deathless memory, I know you will for- 
give. 


—<ti>>oa> 





As the weather, within doors, is always the 
first subject of remark, so, in the open air, 
beautiful Nature is the luck-penny and savings- 
bank of conversation. 


THE Best Turnes.—The best thing to give 
your enemy is forgiveness ; to your opponent, 
tolerance ; to a friend, your heart; to your 
child, a good example ; to a father, deference ; 
to your mother, conduct that will make her 
proud of you ; to yourself, respect ; to all men, 
charity. 

INDEPENDENT ActTIon.—How useless it is to 
rely for happiness on “tke world!’ If you 
would pass through life in the easiest possible 
manner, shrink from nothing in itself virtuous 
and rational. Venerate only that which is in- 
herently and changelessly right. Release your 
mind from the trammels of conventionalism, 
and suffer no other restraint upon your acts 
than that imposed by conscience and the Bible ; 
so will you insure a sweet immunity from 
countless petty cares and annoyances, acquire 
an ever-increasing strength of character, and 
build on a firm and durable basis that inward 
respect for yourself which is incalculably more 
to be valued than the changeful approval of 
artificial people. 
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“Tsay, Rob, have you seen the new arrival ?”” 

“Yes ;” and Robert Randal lazily brushed 
the ashes from his cigar, as he replied to his 
friend’s question. 

‘**Well, what do you think of her?’ 

‘*T don’t know ; she seems to be just like nine 
women out of every ten whom you meet ata 
place of this sort. Nothing unusual about her 
that I noticed.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

“Not at all; and yet she is not ugly. In 
fact, I rather liked her face, and, as I don't 
care to have a pleasant illusion dispelled, I 
sha’n’t seek an introduction. I know more 
girls now than I can attend to, and I generally 
find, when I approach most of the feminine de- 
votees at Fashion’s shrine, that distance has 
lent considerable enchantment to the view. I 
have no idea Miss Leigh will prove an excep- 
tion to the general rule.’’ As he spoke Rob 
carelessly tossed away the remnant of his cigar 
and yawned, as if he were thoroughly tired of 
the subject. 

The foregoing conversation toqk place at one 
of the largest of the summer resorts in the 
mountains of Virginia. The speakers, Robert 
Randal and Will Marshall, had been friends 
ever since their juvenile days, when they to- 
gether pursued the arduous path of knowledge, 
and laughed and wept together over youthful 
victories or defeats. At the time of their in- 
troduction to our readers, the young men were 
recuperating after a winter of hard labor in the 
good city of Baltimore. I say labor, for my 
heroes are neither of them gentlemen of leisure 
or wealth, but spent three-fourths of the year 
in following most energetically the mazes of 
the legal profession in the pursuit of fame and 
fortune. 

The young lady in question was, as we have 
already stated, the “‘ last arrival’ at the Springs, 
and, in consequence of her reputed wealth, had 
created quite a sensation, eliciting the remarks 
of our gentlemen critics. The morning was a 
sultry one, and the windows of the cool parlors 
opened upon the piazza, on which the young 
men were sitting. Just as Rob finished his 
criticism, a lady, evidently young and graceful, 


accompanied by a gentleman, stepped from the | 


parlors, and crossing the veranda, the two 
were soon lost to sight in the direction of the 
spring. 

As they disappeared from view, Will turned 
to his companion, saying, as he did so, ‘‘ That 
is Miss Leigh,” and then his expression chang- 
ing to one of comical dismay, he added: “I 
wonder if she heard us; just my luck if she 
did. I will get am introduction this very day 
if Ican, and find out. What do you say, Rob?” 

“Say to what?” was the absent reply. 








‘Bless the fellow! what on earth are you 
dreaming about? Didn’t you hear me tell you 
that the lady who passed was Miss Leigh, and 
I fear she heard our remarks concerning her?’’ 

**I don’t expect she heard us,”’ was the care- 
less reply. ‘‘It ought to be a lesson to you, 
Will, not to discuss young ladies in public 
places when there are dark parlors in close 
proximity,” he added, with mock solemnity. 
**As the young lady in question don’t know 
me, and as I intend to remain in the same state 
of blissful ignorance with regard to herself, it 
does not make a great deal of difference, and 
after all,’’ he added, with an attempt to ad 
minister a grain of comfort, ‘‘perhaps she did 
not hear us. Come, old fellow, let’s try a 
game of billiards.’’ 

But Evelyn Leigh had heard the conversa- 
tion in which she played so conspicuous a part. 
She had entered the parlor to await the return 
of her cousin, who left her to mail a homeward 
bound letter. She had paid no attention to the 
words which reached her from the shady por- 
tico, until the mention of her name aroused 
her, and she was on the point of retiring when 
the entrance of Frank Wallace enabled her to 
make her exit successfully, and at the same 
time to gratify a little womanly curiosity as to 
whom she was indebted for the questionable 
compliment that she ‘‘ was like nine women of 
every ten.” 

In the quiet glance of the gray eyes, as she 
passed, the young men read nothing of the am- 
buscade into which they had unwittingly fallen, 
and the proposed game of billiards progressed 
with evident impatience on Wili’s part, who 
was anxious to start on his quest for Evelyn, 
and with assumed interest on that of his friend. 

In reality Rob was by no means comfortable 
concerning his share of the morning’s transac- 
tion, but having assumed the rd/e of the indif- 
ferent, he determined at least to play his part 
for the present, and accordingly he handled his 
cue with a provoking perseverance which drove 
Will nearly to the verge of distraction, before 
he would admit himself satisfied with the game, 
and permit his unwilling adversary to depart 
in peace. 

Meanwhile Evelyn and her cousin had reached 
the spring, and after an ineffectual attempt to 


| enjoy the inevitable glass of water, they stood 
| watching the various groups of loungers on the 


lawn. 

“I wonder,”’ said Evelyn, after a pause, 
‘when Kate will be here. She would listen to 
nothing but a Jengthy sojourn at the White 
Sulphur before she—as she expressed it—buried 
herself at this quiet retreat. Of course she had 
her own way about it. She always has.” 

‘It is wonderful to me, Evelyn,” said Frank, 
testily, “that you allow Kate to treat you as 
she does. I know itis a subject we never have 
agreed upon, but I cannot bear to see you suf- 
fer, as you eventually will, at Kate’s hands. 
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You could not be more indulgent to your own pgeniioman quieted his misgivings, and by the 
sister than you are to that child—for she isa | time Eve re-appeared, was in the most tran- 
| quil state imaginable. 


perfect child—in her wilfulness and caprice.” 
“You forget, Frank, that Kate is my own 


The summer days glided by, and still he lm- 


cousin, and I have been her sister in my love | gered. Why he had not long before followed 
and affection for her ever since dear Aunt | Will’s example, and left the Springs, he would 


Helen’s death. Though but a child myself at 
the time, I fully felt the weight of the respon- 


sibility resting upon me, when she begged me to | 





not confess, even to himself. July passed 
there, and August was following on her si 
ter’s footsteps, when Miss Katie at length eon 


keep Katie, as she had kept me, from feeling | descended to visit what she termed “Eve's 


the loss of a mother. I have striven never to 
break my promise, and I have never up to this 
time regretted any of the sacrifices the care of 
her has imposed on me.” 

‘She will bring some heavy ones on you 
yet, or I am no judge of human nature, or 
more properly, of Kate’s nature. Now, Eve, 
do be reasonable, and listen to one piece of ad- 
vice’ — 

But what this piece of sage wisdom was, 
Evelyn was destined never to know, for just at 
this instant Frank darted forward towards a 
gentleman who was crossing the lawn at a lit- 
tle distance. Evelyn saw that a mutual and 
cordial recognition followed, and then the two 
came towards her. 

‘Evelyn, let me introduce my old friend and 
classmate, Robert Randal, of whom you have 
so often heard me speak. My cousin, Miss 
Leigh, Rob.”’ 

The quick, gray eyes were lifted a moment 


only to meet the quizzical expression of the | 


pair of brown ones which adorned Rob’s hand- 
some phiz as he asked, with at least no appa- 
rent embarrassment :— 

“When did you get here, Miss Leigh ?’’ 

‘We came by the stage last evening to re- 
cruit, after our dissipations at the White 
Sulphur. Frank, your mother will be looking 
for me. I will leave you gentlemen to have 
your talk, if you will excuse me.” 

‘Permit me to see you to your cottage. We 
will have plenty of time for our chat after- 
ward,”’ interposed Rob, before Frank could 
reply ; and on Evelyn’s assenting, they strolled 
slowly across the lawn. 

‘Sit down, Rob,’’ was Frank’s cordial invi- 
tation, as Evelyn disappeared in-deors to see 
her aunt. And Rob, nothing loth, did so. 

This young gentleman was in a peculiarly 
comfortable frame of mind. He had, without 
any apparent effort, succeeded in obtaining | 
the introduction which, to tell the truth, he 
was as anxious for as Will himself, and he 
flattered himself he had discovered that Eve 
was in blissful ignorance of the sentiments he 
had that morning expressed about her. 

‘Even if she heard them, she didn’t recog- 
nize me, that’s evident,” serenely thought our 
hero. ‘She thinks it was Will, otherwise she 
would have betrayed herself. 
can conceal their feelings. I’ve not studied 
them for nothing for twenty-five years.’” With 


this piece of masculine reasoning, the young few months. 


| rustic retreat.’’ 





Everything was rustic to 
Kate which did not bear the imprint of the 
White Sulphur. This young damsel consid 
ered that life was made for enjoyment, and 
was happiest when she could indulge to her 
heart’s content in Germans and beaux withous 
number; consequently, she was proportion 


| ately miserable when recalled from all this 


gayety to her cousin’s quieter resort. Kate 
really loved Eve as she would a sister, and 
certainly she had good cause to do so, for she 
was denied nothing, from the spending of as 
much of her cousin’s ample fortune as suited 


| her ladyship, to the smaliest of the numberless 


eaprices which filled her foolish little head. 

A month before her arrival, Will had be- 
taken himself to Baltimore on business, and it 
so happened that Katie and he met at the de 
pot, and were packed into the same stage for 
the Springs. Knowing of her expected arrival, 
and recognizing her from a photograph in Eve- 
lyn’s possession, he introduced himself, fixed 
her comfortable in the stage, and made himself 
as agreeable as circumstances would permit. 
In fact, their acquaintance progressed so 
pleasantly that Kate forgot she had intended 
to greet Eve in a very dignified manner for re- 


| calling her when the masque ball was only thres 


| weeks off—forgot she was going to wage open 


| 








Women never 


| 


war upon Frank as the instigator of the of 


| fence—in fact, forgot all her grievances ; and 


notwithstanding the heat, the dust, and their 
slow mode of travel, she reached the Springs 
in a charming mood, and astonished both her 
relatives b? her happy flow of spirits and good 
behavior generally. 

Even several mornings after, when with Eve 
and Rob, and escorted by Will, she proceeded 
to the bowling alley, her amiability continued, 
and she capitulated to the unusual extent of 
admitting that the lawn was “ beautiful,’”’ and 
the view from the cliff ‘‘lovely,’’ and finally 
volunteered to inform Will that the White 
Sulphur was ‘‘horridly crowded,” all of which 
favorable symptoms were most gratefully re- 
ceived by her elder guardians, particularly 
poor Frank, who generally came in for a heavy 
share of Miss Kate’s displeasure. 

The party at the tenpin alley broke up, and 
the girls retired to rest till the cool of the even- 
ing. Sitting behind the shelter of her green 
blind, Eve watched the light and shadows on 
the far off mountain, and mused over the past 
She had long ago forgiven Rob 
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for his first criticism upon her—perhaps all the 
more readily as his subsequent conduct had 
gone so far to disprove it, and as she sat here, 
she was trying, as so many of us do, to trace 
her future by her past. Musing absently 
thus, her eyes fell on a piece of paper which 
the wind had fluttered along, and finally 
dropped just outside her window. She saw it 
first without really noticing it, but her atten- 
tion was at length attracted by the extreme 
legibility of the writing. She remembered it 
afterwards as if the words had been burnt into 
her memory. It was evidently a loose sheet 
from a letter, for the last part of the sentence 
only remained, and it read thus: ‘‘ what you 
wrote me of the wealthy Miss Leigh. She was 
in Baltimore last winter, and received much 
attention. Golden baits, you know—but put- 
ting that out of the question, 1 believe she has 
much to recommend her. By-the-by, old fel- 
low, you had better finish up that little busi- 
ness of yours very soon. Money is very tight, 
and if your prospects are as good as you think 
they are, why don’t you’’—here the letter 
broke off, and was evidently continued on the 
next page. Eve sat for an hour motionless af- 
ter the perusal of this, with her eyes fixed on 
vacancy, and her lips firmly pressed together. 

And so it was over—this summer’s dream— 
dying as it was meet that it should with the 
first chill days of autumn. He had seemed so 
sincere, and even though he had not told her 
so, had in so many nameless ways expressed 
his feelings for her. And she—she hardly 
dared to think of iteven now. With a woman’s 
quick insight she had seen it all as she believed 
hitherto, and had asked no questions of her 
own heart, perfectly contented to drift along 
with the stream, never thinking of the rocks 
which sooner or later she must face and com- 
bat. Nor did she flinch now that her dream 
was a thing of the past; she was but stunned 
by the suddenness of the blow. She put it 
aside, not out of her heart and memory—which 
of us is strong enough to do that when the 
wound is still fresh ?—but out of her life, and 
rising quietly she closed the window and 
awoke Katie, who had slept away the sunray 
afternoon. ‘Get up, dear; we must be ready 
for our game of cards with the gentlemen after 
tea,’’ she said, gently. 

And Katie rousing herself with a yawn, 
noticed nothing unusual about her companion, 
except that when they were leaving their room 
she said a little curiously: ‘‘ Have you one of 
your headaches this evening? You are so 
white ?’”” And when Evelyn quietly answered 
in the affirmative, she without more ado pro- 
ceeded to the parlor, and was soon engaged in 
an animated conversation with Will. 

The card party progressed very smoothly. 
Rob was in unusual spirits; and as it was no 
part of Evelyn’s purpose to wear the willow, 
she apparently followed his exampk. 





‘If you had made diamonds instead of hearts 
trumps, Miss Evelyn, I could have played a 
better game,’’ said Rob, as he placed one of the 
former cards on the table. 

‘‘Pardon me, it’s not your play,’’ was the 
quiet reply, and then as her companion rectified 
his mistake, she added, ‘‘I did not know your 
choice lay in that direction and could only act 
from my stand-pvint.” 

It was not till the words had left her lips 
that she reflected on the significance which 
might be attached to them. But her companion 
apparently did not notice them, for he played 
on with the most perfect unconcern, till Evelyn 
and himself were victorious, when they arose 
and proposed a moonlight stroli to the spring. 

The others assented, and the party only 
paused at Evelyn’s suggestion to find Frank, 
who was finally discovered in a corner of the 
portico, with a bright-eyed damsel from Rich- 
mond for a companion. The two were in an 
earnest téte-a-téte when the quartette approached 
and interrupted them by an invitation to pro- 
ceed to the spring. 

Frank did not look particularly impressed by 
their thoughtfulness in inviting him, but seemed 
after a moment’s thought to find comfort from 
somewhere, for he suddenly brightened up and 
announcing the fact that he would meet them 
at the spring, he set off across the lawn, in a 
manner which showed the others that he did 
not intend to travel in their company, and thus 
completely frustrated poor Evelyn’s intentions 
of having a larger party and of journeying 
together ; nor was she at all comforted or reas- 
sured by Rob exclaiming as they left the 
hotel, ‘‘Why, Miss Eve, you’ve brought your 
cards.”’ 

And sure enough, in her confusion she had 
continued to retain the last trick she had taken. 
“I forgot to lay them down,” she replied as 
quietly as she could, inwardly thankful that 
the darkness hid her face, as Rob possessing 
himself of them proceeded to look them over. 

They were passing her cottage as he did so, 
and he paused by the light in front as he said, 
** All hearts, except my poor little seven of 
diamonds, which you captured as you ’d do the 
rest, Miss Eve,” and his voice grew wonder- 
fully soft and tender. ‘May I substitute a 
heart for this,’ holding up the diamond as he 
spoke, “‘and consign it to you, not for this 
evening, but forever?” 

There was an instant’s pause, and Evelyn’s 
face grew rigid as she said coldly, ‘In your 
present financial condition I should think you 
would find. diamonds more useful than hearts, 
and I must decline the exchange. Good even 
ing,”’ and she disappeared in the door-way. 

Rob stood for an instant almost dumbfounded 
by the suddenness of the reply and its conse 
quences, then he drew a long breath, and said 
sadly, “‘She declines the exchange. Well I must 
bear it like a man; she need not have taunted 
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me with my poverty though. No matter, I 
will go to-morrow ; as Fitzhugh says, it’s time I 
was attending to that business. I’ve trifled 
away too much of it already.” 

When Will returned to his room after escort- 
ing Kate home from their walk, he found his 
friend busily engaged in his preparations for a 
departure, and in reply to his astonished inqui- 
ries of why they had not made their appearance 
at the spring, and where Miss Leigh was, and 
what he was doing, learned that Eve was at 
her cottage, and that he was going to leave in 
the morning for a business trip to Richmond. 
Nothing more did Rob vouchsafe to tell, and 
Will could only suppress his curiosity as best 
he might, and assist in the packing, mentally 
resolving to find out all that had transpired 
before he was many days older. 

Meanwhile Eve had proceeded to prepare for 
bed, not to sleep, but simply to keep Miss 
Kathleen from suspecting anything unusual. 
But it was not easy to conceal anything from 
that young lady, and Eve was forced to answer 
any number of curious inquiries, before she 
was permitted, by the increasing drowsiness of 
her cousin, to rest. It was only the semblance 
of it after all, and not even that long, for she 
arose and pushing back the curtain let the coo, 
night breeze blow into the room. She reviewed 
her interview with Mr. Randal and wondered 
if she had acted hastily. She knew the letter 
she had seen was for him, for he had shown 
her the superscription in the morning, and they 
had both remarked on the beauty of the pen- 
manship, hence she could not be mistaken. 
The facts forced themselves upon her with a 
clearness which was terrible, and all night long 
she sat there motionless till the cool gray dawn 
aroused her and she once more sought her pil- 
low only to suffer physical pain in addition, for 
nature asserted herself and demanded repara- 
tion for the night of anxious watching at the 
open window. 

When Kate opened her bonny brown eyes to 
the morning light, she found her cousin suffer- 
ing from a severe tervous headache, so she 
immediately installed herself as nurse, and 
after administering a little morphine, and a 
great deal of petting, she darkened the room 
and went to breakfast with Will. Nowas Mr. 
Marshall and Miss Leigh were both suffering 
from a severe attack of suppressed curiosity, 
it was perfectly natural that they should 
mutually enlighten one another, and conse- 
quently it was not long before Kate was in- 
formed of Rob’s departure, and Will was 
expressing his sympathy for ‘‘ Miss Evelyn’s 
headache.”’ 

Both these young people being possessed of 
penetration, had already made up their minds 
as to the true state of the case, and after com- 
fortably enjoying their breakfast, they separa- 
ted, Kate to see her cousin, and Will to meditate 
on the possibility of his imitating Rob’s exam- 








ple, in case Miss Kate should be hard-hearted 
enough to follow in her cousin's footsteps. 

Eve received the news of Rob’s departure 
very quietly, and replied by a remark which 
took Miss Kate off her guard, and turned the 
channel of her thoughts from Evelyn's affairs 
to her own. 

“It is getting quite cool now,” Eve said, 
after a pause, ‘‘and we will soon be turning 
our own faees homeward. I suppose you won’t 
care much to stay, will you, dear? It’s been 
so duil for you after the White Sulphur.” 

“To be sure it isn’t overpoweringly gay, 
but it’s ever so much nicer than Richmond will 
be for weeks yet,” replied Kate, hastily. “I 
am sure I don’t see what you want to be rush- 
ing off for, Evelyn. It seems to me, that just as 
I begin to like a place, Iam dragged off some- 
where. You did not seem to be anxious over 
our going yesterday. Everything is turned up- 
side down. Here Mr. Randal left, without so 
much as taking the trouble to say, ‘Good-by,’ 
and Frank is as cross as two sticks, and says I 
sha’n’t ride his gray horse, because he wants to 
take that horrid girl he was flirting with last 
night out riding. Of course she will just be 
mean enough to go, and she might know I want 
the horse ; and to cap the climax, you must go 
and get sick and say you are going home,”’ and 
Kate finished her catalogue of griefs, by bounc- 
ing down upon a trunk and drumming on it 
savagely with her heels in a manner to make 
poor Evelyn quiver with pain. 

“Don’t do that, dear, it hurts my head,’’ and 
then seeing Katie’s penitent expression, she 
added, ‘‘I will promise to stay as long as you 
like. I did not think it would make any differ- 
ence to you, and it certainly does not to me,’’ 
she added, sighing wearily. 

‘*Evelyn,” said Kate, suddenly going to the 
bed and putting her face down to her cousin’s 
in a caressing little way she had, ‘‘I wish you 
would tell me what is troubling you. I know 
I am never of much use, but I could love you 
and sympathize with you, and perhaps help 
you,’’ and the soft pink cheek was laid against 
Evelyn’s in a way that was almost irresistible. 

Evelyn hesitated a moment, and then a long- 
ing for human sympathy swept over her, and 
she kissed the face so close to her own, and re- 
peated the occurrence of yesterday, beginning 
at the letter. 

*‘And so that is the reason my lord went 
away in such haste this morning, and nearly bit 
poor Mr. Marshall’s head off last night when he 
found him packing, and asked him where he 
was going,’’ said Kate, throwing a great deal 
of sympathy into her voice for the unhappy 
victim of Rob’s wrath, and a great deal of in- 
dignation for Rob himself. 

Evelyn blushed and made no reply, and Kate, 
by way of entertaining herself, commenced 
singing ‘‘ Maryland, My Maryland.”’ She had 
evinced an unusua) degree of interest lately in 
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everything appertaining to the above-men- 
tioned State. The beauty of this musical per- 
formance was somewhat marred by Kate’s 
being unable to remember either the time or 
the tune, but she made up in energy and vigor 
what she lacked in experience and sweetness. 

‘**Kate,” said Evelyn, after bearing the dis- 
edrd as long as she could, ‘‘suppose you go to 
the spring and bring me a glass of water.” 

“Certainly,” was the ready reply, and Kate 
equipped herself with alacrity, for to tell the 
truth, she was by no means at her ease in a 
sick-room. ‘‘Good-by; if you don’t want the 
water very badly, perhaps I will go to walk be- 
fore I come back,’’ and she departed. 

Evelyn gave a sigh of relief, and mentally 
hoped Mr. Marshall would waylay the young 
lady and keep her busy till dinner. 

Quiet settled down over the room, and she 
fell asleep and dreamed of a handful of hearts 
and diamonds—so many in fact that she could 
not manage them. 

“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 

At least we are told soin our youthful days by 
elderly relatives of an industrious turn of mind ; 
but there are some exceptions which prove the 
rule, and Kate’s morning walk proved one of 
them. She had determined to get at the bot- 
tom of Evelyn’s trouble, principally because 
she wanted to see her happy, and she more- 
over believed that Rob was sincere, notwith- 
standing the evidence against him. She there- 
fore put Master Will through a series of cross- 
questions, and found much to encourage her. 

“ And so he really did have business in Rich- 
mond ?”’ she said, after a pause. 

‘Yes ; he has had a lawsuit affecting his right 
to some property left him by his uncle, who 
died some months since. It is a case of great 
importance, and if he wins it, which he cer- 
tainly should do, for the estate is lawfully his, 
he will bea rich man. He ought to have gone 
to Richmond long ago, and would have done 
so but for Miss Evelyn. Fitzhugh wrote him 
yesterday urging him to attend to it in person, 
and so he brought things toa climax last right, 
and left this morning to attend to his legal 
business, if he can, which I very much doubt, 
unless he quiets down considerably. Oh, you 
women have a great deal to answer for!” 

Kate was too much interested in helping Eve- 
lyn to defend her sex from the last charge. In 
a very few moments she had confided to Will 
all she knew of the affair, and begged him to 
write Rob to return. 

Hie felt fully as much interest in the subject 
as she did, and the result of the interview was, 
that a letter addressed to Robert Randal, Esq., 
Tichmond, left the Springs that evening. The 
walk being over, Kate went to her cottage to 
cheer Evelyn’s drooping spirits. She found her 
cousin awake and feeling much better, and, 
seating herself on the bed, opened the battle by 





informing her that Rob had gone to Richmond 
to attend to his lawsuit, which was the “ busi- 
ness’’ spoken of by Mr. Fitzhugh. 

Evelyn’s face brightened wonderfully, but 
looked anxious again, as she inquired, ‘‘ You 
did not tell Mr. Marshall what 1 told you, did 
you, Kate?” 

“Do you think I am crazy?’ was the com- 
prehensive reply, and Kate assumed a look of 
such indignant reproach, that Evelyn’s suspi- 
cions were quieted, and she questioned no 
more, being perfectly content to lie quiet and 
enjoy her new-found happiness in her own 
way. 

Two or three days passed, and the conspira- 
tors apparently had their hands full, for they 
were seen often in deep and earnest conversa- 
tion. Whether they were engaged in poor 
Evelyn’s affairs all the time is a doubtful ques- 
tion. 

Rob was coming, however ; he had gained his 
case, so he wrote, and was ready for a second 
game of euchre. It was decided to let him an- 
nounce himself to his ladylove, who had no 
idea of his proximity ; and so one evening just 
at dusk as Evelyn stood on her cottage portico, 
feeling rather blue, a quick step came up the 
walk and a familiar voice said :— 

“I’ve come back, Miss Evelyn, to see \f you 
will not relent, and give me a heart for my dia- 
mond ?”’’ 

She started a little, but made no resistance 
as he slipped the glittering cluster on her finger, 
and Rob knew he had won another case, which 
he valued far more than the first one. Of 
course there were mutual] explanations, and 
then Kate and Will’s instrumentality was dis- 
covered by Evelyn, who forgave them on con- 
dition that the coming wedding should be a 
double one, a proposition to which, as subse- 
quent events proved, they offered no objection. 
That night when she went to her room, Evelyn 
for the first time examined her ring, and a shy, 
happy smile rippled over her face, as she noted 
its setting of ‘‘ seven diamonds.”’ 


>>> 





Tue Best Girts,—The best thing to give to 
your enemy is forgiveness; to your opponent, 
tolerance; to a friend, your heart; to your 
child, a good example ; ‘Yo a father, deference ; 
to your mother, conduct that will make her 
proud of you; to yourself, respect ; to all men, 
charity. 2 

UnNsELFIsH LOVE THE SOURCE OF HaAppPpI- 
NEss.—Whenever unselfish love is the main- 
spring of men’s actions ; wherever happiness is 
placed not on what we can gain for ourselves, 
but on what we can impart to others ; wherever 
we place our satisfaction in gratifying our 
fathers and mothers, our brothers and sisters, 
our wives and children, our neighbors and 
friends,—we are sure to attain all the happiness 
which the world can bestow. 
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PEEPING IN. 


BY TETIA MOSS, 








THE desire for wealth being one of the terri- 
bie longings of the day, every man jumps upon 
the bank, throws in a line, and watches eagerly 
for a nibble. Many not content with this slow 
mode of acquiring, venture into deep waters, 
entirely unprepared for the work, toss in a 
weak line, when suddenly some hungry mon- 
ster of the deep seizes the bait, swallows half 
the line, and swims off leaving the fisher floun- 
dering in the mud above stream. And all this 
pulling, hauling, and breaking is for money. 
Not for the mere love of the glittering dust be 
it hoped, but for the thousand little luxuries to 
be obtained thereby. To set out with the mis- 
erable idea to gain money for money’s sake, is 
as despisable as mean, and will surely develop 
the miser. But as the great majority are actu- 
ated by no such low purpose, the chief object 
is to work in order to obtain the comforts of 
life. 

Wealth having all within its reach seldom 
aspires higher, and after remaining in a family 
for at least one generation, seems to produce a 
sort of lazy indolence, consequently we look 
notiior the grandest statues in this field. The 
downy nest is unfavorable for the cultivation 
of the highest standards, simply because the 
will and the energy are not of sufficient force 
to overcome all obstacles which present them- 
selves. It is not the money that makes the 
mare go, so much as the health, muscle, activ- 
ity, and power contained in the brute. Itisa 
sad fact that individuals as well as nations, 
after reaching a certain point, gradually sink 
into nothingness, to rise again only in propor- 
tion to the will and purpose retained within. 

The real power of “the almighty dollar” 
lies in what I bestow. ’Tis this that savors the 
meat and makes it edible. The hard working 
brain and the strong efforts of the laboring 
man first desire to have the body decently 
clothed and fed. After this is accomplished, 
higher and nobler purposes present themselves, 
end in proportion to the strength exercised 
from within success crowns from without. 
Down in the middle walks of life is where the 
diamonds are found, in the rough it is true 
until polished by their own friction. After 
days, months, and years of constant rubbing 
and rolling, the world suddenly recognizes the 
jewel, takes it by the hand and journeys on, 
until it is lost in the glories of the high heavens ; 
but the spark thus lit remains and endures 
through all time. The sunshine of such a life 
is all that is discernible, while in the shadows 
are found disappointed hopes, weary hearts, 
tired limbs, wistful eyes, sleepless nights, and 
an unconquerable will, that has finally chained 
all obstacles, thrown them into prison, locked 





theadoor, and now wanders forth in the sun- | 


light, with the key thrown down the well. But 
to sit with idle hands would easily unbar the 
windows and present the hot ploughshares to 
be walked a second time. All who have gone 
over once care not for another trial; conse- 
quently, from behind we hear a voice exclaim- 
ing ‘‘forward,’’ while far up the sky we catch 
the clear echo of ‘‘ excelsior.’’ 

To go with folded arms and wait for some- 
thing to do is folly. Trim the lamp and keep 
it burning is the Bible injunction. No matter 
how hard the task, or what hardships are to be 
endured, there is no exception. As there is 
“one glory of the moon, and another of the 
stars’’ so there may be of the lazy man, but it 
may be worse than no glory at all. Bread 
crieth to money for food, and the hand that 
receives the latter receives the former also ; but 
if the bread could be honorably aequired with- 
out the money, ali moneys might travel through 
a forty years’ wilderness, and even then the 
multitudes would not experience a want. By 
crying ‘oats’ to a stubborn donkey he has 
been said ‘‘to move,’”’ but show him the bucket 
and he may walk. That which sustains life, is 
necessarily seized by all. It is useless to talk 
to a starving being of faith, and equally so to 
tell the half lazy workers it is what they need. 
There is too much faith. Too much falling 
upon the knees and erying, ‘‘Good Lord give 
me some bread ;” and rising, and sitting, and 
waiting for it to walk into the hands all pre- 
pared for the mouth. God only helps those 
who honestly and virtuously help themselves. 
Ministers tell your miserable poor that it is 
work or starvation ; endorse the saying by acts, 
and many a dainty throat, in a tumble down 
hovel, could swallow something besides delicate 
morsels gathered from rich men’s tables. 

It is work only that keeps up with the pro- 
gress of civilization. Aye! and it is that alone 
that makes it. Why then allow some to be 
idle? It is true that most of the avenues of 
trade are barred by a set of stupid, ignorant 
men gluttonous for power against Young 
America, unto whom every walk should be as 
free as the winds of heaven. These would-be 
lords say, ‘‘it is to support trade ;” but trade 
thus supported will be uprooted with its own 
rankness, and one of a more solid basis will 
occupy its place. Young men thus cut off be 
not disccuraged, there is room and work for 
you in the world, otherwise you would not 
have been placed in it. The difficulty lies in 
finding, but even after that is accomplished do 
not stop and rest, for fear the entrance may 
close and leave you on the wrong side of the 
door, for it may be closed forever ; and when 
the Lord of the vineyard vieweth the ground 
and findeth the tiller absent, no reward can be 
given. All must pass through the fire, and the 
heat is in proportion to the needs. A blazing 
furnace is requisite for some, while a few coals 
upon the hearth is sufficient for another, but 
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if the lesson is stubbornly refused to be learned, 
a draught is opened and the heat becomes in- 
tense. If little deeds and small works are 
scorned no use to try a greater, for it is by 
conquering these that larger ones are accom- 
plished ; and the mightiest is only a combination 
of these, grasped and conquered by one hand ; 
and the world as a recompense renders homage 
to the victor. 

Within the reach of every finger is its appoint- 
ed task, and to grasp and perform it in the best 
manner possible is the duty of every soul. But 
when false pride refuses to obey the sense of 
duty, or duty is buried and conscience sent to 
the funeral, let the hollow pillar fall, it deserves 
not to stand. For to eat the “bread of idle- 
ness’’ is a great curse, partly visible in sleep- 
less nights, faded eyes, and sunken cheeks. 
By the aid of artificials the person is made 
charming to the eye, but who would exchange 
with the wilderness within. So much is to be 
done in this great world of action, and the time 
of each individual is so limited, how can any 
one refuse to do a part? Nor from the corner 
where sounds the loudest noise or runs the most 
people is the greatest amount of labor per- 
formed. The old saying: ‘‘A barking dog 
never bites’’ is verified here, for in silence and 
deep thinking are the wonderful works per- 
formed. God sees, approves, and prospers 
them. What time is there in the struggle to 
think of money to be gained after the body is 
fed and clothed, and the comforts of life ob- 
tained without first measuring the depth of the 
purse? Every whole-souled person answers 
‘not any,’’ puts the shoulder to the wheel, and 
marches on in the grand field of labor. 


et 
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LOVE SONG. 
BY B. FP. H. 


CoE sit with me, love, ’neath the linden tree— 
The moon is shining brightly o’er the lea; 
The tell-tale breeze among the trees 
Shall only whisper what it sees. 
But what care we 
Though every tree 
Should raise its arms above, 
And every leaf in yonder grove 
Become a tongue to tell our love ? 


Oh, loved one! lean your head upon my breast, 
And let your tender gaze thus fondly rest 
Upon my face, while in your eyes 
A dreamy, liquid, love-light lies. 
How throb our veins 
With love’s sweet pains 
While thus our arms entwine! 
Earth’s best delight, best bliss is mine, 
As gently pressed my lips touch thine! 


a 





Ir is vain to put your finger in the water, 
and, pulling it out, look for a hole ; and equally 
vain to suppose that, however large a space 
you occupy, the world will miss you when you 
diel 





FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
REWARD 


BY MRS. DENISON. 


**T pon’r like it; it’s too round.’’ 

“I think it is exactly what you ordered,’ 
said the young girl, gently. 

‘No, it is nothing like what I ordered ; Miss 
Amanda ought to know that. I saw the pat- 
tern.”’ 

‘Here is the pattern,” said the young girl, 
quietly, producing the fac simile of the one 
held in the customer’s hand, only that was 
blue, and this was a light green. 

“That looks like the bonnet,” said the wo- 
man, with undue emphasis on the “ looks,’ 
‘but this makes me a perfect fright. In it I 
am yellow, and ugly, and old. I don’t like it, 
and what is more, I won’t have it.” 

Little Miss Benedict, standing there, might 
have retorted, ‘‘Out of it you are yellow, and 
ugly, and old,’’ but she kept her patience, ab 
though she had been sorely tried that morning, 
while Madame Winter turned the bonnet 
around and around, regardless that rough 
usage might soil the delicate laces. Miss Bene- 
dict gently reminded her. 

“I’m not a child,’ she retorted, rudely. 
‘Don’t you suppose I know how to handle a 
bonnet? And such a fright as this is! Idon’t 
think much harm can be done. It’s not made 
at all nicely. Pray whose work is it?” 

‘Mine, madam,” said Jessie Benedict, as 
quietly as she said everything. 

‘“‘Then you don’t know your business,’’ was 
the insulting reply. 

Instinetively Jessie’s head went up, and her 
fine eyes wandered contemptuously over the 
rich silk and lace and costly drapery that went 
to make up a fashionable woman ; over the 
little, mean, yellow face that had not one 
gleam of sincerity or good-nature in all its 
world-hardened linements. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ she said, in the same 
low, even tones. ‘‘I think I understand my 
business. I have followed it now for four 
years, and suited many very difficult custom- 
ers. I presume you will not deny that this 
bonnet is an exact copy of the other, which 
you very much admired a few days ago. If 
you don’t wish to take it, you can see Miss 
Amanda. The bonnet was ordered.” 

‘‘T sha’n’t take it if 1 can help myself,’’ said 
the woman, pressing her thin lips together 
very tightly ; ‘‘and I sha’n’t pay for it if I can 
help it. Where is Miss Amanda? She seems 
to be mistress here.” 

Jessie directed her, and then greeted a pale, 
beautiful girl, who slowly came forward as 
the fashionable old woman swept away. 

“I got leave to stay here till you came, 
Marie,”’ she said, softly, as the poor consump- 
tive came forward. ‘Of course, you were ill. 
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I’m so sorry your hours are so early. Why, 
my dear child, how you pant!’’ 
“It is nothing,” whispered Marie, one thin 


hand on her side, ‘‘only I hurried so. I hada 
ear ticket left, thanks to your generosity, or I 
should have been nearly an hour later. I ran 
all the way from Grand Street, for I dreaded 
Mr. Shreeve to see me late.’’ 

‘‘He has not come in yet,’’ said Jessie, grow- 
ing suddenly grave. 

‘““Mamma was worse last night. O Jessie!’’ 
she eried, in a pained voice, throwing back her 
wealth of beautiful tresses, ‘‘ what should I do 
if I were turned away from here? I only care 
to keep the place while poor mother lives ; 
then, when she dies’’— 

‘“‘Well?” cried Jessie, with a grave eager- 
ness. 

“T shall die, too. Not immediately, perhaps, 
but I will go in some hospital,’ she added, 
commanding her voice with difficulty. ‘I 
sha’n’t care then. I’ve no pride, only for her. 
Such a thing would kill her outright. O Jes- 
sie! I must keep this place till mamma dies.”’ 

‘‘Then they have given her up?” 

“Yes,’’ was the mournfully resigned answer, 
“they have given her up. Doctor Wendell 
says it will be a miracle if she lives a month, 
and I shall go soon after. You’ve no idea, 
Jessie, how fearful it is for me to leave my 
bed now. It seems as if a thousand weights 
were pressing me down, and sometimes I nearly 
swoon. Don’t look so pitiful. In a manner, 
you know, I get accustomed to it.” 

Alas for the girl they called so beautiful, 
with her brilliant color and her flashing eyes; 
how little many dreamed, as they gazed at her 
adiniringly, and even with envy, that, standing 
in that fashionable show-room, wearing the 
rich dress which the establishment provided 
for her, she was only a few steps from the 
grave, and that she longed for rest from pain 
and grief even there. 

‘‘Now I am ready for my day’s labor,” she 
said, as she came out of a room on the right, 
splendidly attired, perfectly in keeping with 
the gorgeous establishment, with its painted 
light, dropping in showers of brilliant dyes 
from stained glass, and its tufts of blossoms 
that almost uncurled their petals around the 
feet that orushed them without disfiguring, 
with the brighter bouquets of bonnets on hun- 
dreds of fantastic stands, and groupings of 
roses on rich back grounds, with the magnifi- 
cent draping of the walls, and the pendant 
glass of the chandelier, scintillating all the 
tints of the rainbow. But under that brow, 
whiter than marble; under those rich vest- 
ments, throbbed a pain and beat a heart that 
were doomed, even now, to dust and decay. 
But I am forgetting that Marie is not my hero- 
ine, and that Jessie is, though the latter is sim- 
ply a work-woman in Mr. Shreeve’s monster 
establishment. 

VOL. LXXXVII.—29 











Jessie went back with a heavy heart to the 
work-room. Miss Amanda stood near the 
door like a statue, a severe maiden lady of 
forty, angular in all her proportions, and 
French in her face. Stiff and uncompromising 
as she looked, without one graceful turn or 
bend in either her features or her form, in her 
all the taste of the establishment culminated. 
One touch of those long, brown fingers, and 
the dainty ribbon took shapes that delighted 
the coldest eye. She harmonized colors, and 
there was no appeal from her judgment. If 
ladies insisted upon differing, as had happened 
in the present case, when a sombre gray, with 
straw and lace trimmings had been advised, 
the goods always came back with an apology 
to Miss Amanda, and the creature received the 
amende honorable of her humble customers 
with perfect equanimity. She had got beyond 
chuckling; she felt now like a queen in her 
own domains. 

Little Jessie Benedict was the next best ar- 
tiste. Miss Amanda sometimes condescended 
to consult with her young workwoman, but 
that had happened formerly; much oftener 
than of late, since it had become known that 
Mr. Shreeve was very attentive to Miss Jessie. 
Jessie was by no means as beautiful as Marie, 
but she had one of those happy, arch, winning 
faces that attract so powerfully, and from the 
thrall of which it is so impossible to tear one’s 
self ; and though she had only seen Mr. Shreeve 
when he came in occasionally to give orders, 
or when she was leaving, yet she felt, by what 
magnetism it is impossible to explain, that he 
loved her, and as much as she could she avoided 
him. There had been much talk among the 
shop-women, young ladies and old, about the 
handsome proprietor of this great establish- 
ment, for he was undeniably handsome, and 
undeniably wealthy. His fine person, his 
beautiful house in Brooklyn, his span of ele- 
gant horses, had been canvassed from the first, 
and many a pretty girl sighed for the privilege 
of being spoken to or smiled on by him. By 
the same subtle magnetism, for which nobody 
can account, many of the young persons had 
learned that Mr. Shreeve grew more attentive 
whenever Jessie neared him, and that he had 
taken, in common parlance, ‘‘a fancy’’ to her. 
Of course they resented it. I don’t know why 
they should, but they did, one and all, even to 
the tall spinster, on whose brown fingers so 
much tact and talent were bestowed—and she, 
fiercest of all. Soas Jessie came in, she way- 
laid her. 

‘‘Miss Benedict,”’ she said, sternly, ‘‘ you 
are very late.’’ 

‘‘T have been keeping Miss Marie’s place for 
her,’’ said Jessie, quietly. 

** You have no right to leave your duties for 
another person. If Miss Marie cannot con- 
form to the rules of this establishment’’— 

‘Her mother is dying,’’ Jessie said, in a low 
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and almost fierce voice. ‘‘I suppose you have 
had a mother?” 

“Then Miss Marie ought to stay at home 
and take care of her mother,” replied Miss 
Amanda. 

‘What, and starve? She has no resources ; 
all she depends upon to keep her mother in 
medicines and food is the wages she gets in this 
house. She is ill and almost dying herself; we 
must be hard hearted indeed to refuse her a 
little favor like that.” 

“You are paid for doing other work,’’ said 
Miss Amanda, coldly. 

‘IT shall tell Mr. Shreeve that he can deduct 
the time from my wages,’’ replied Jessie, with 
a certain hauglitiness. A murmur went around 
the room, and Jessie flushed crimson. She knew 
what they were saying; she had often been 
taunted by those who thought she was in Mr. 
Shreeve’s good graces. 

‘Very likely he will excuse you,’’ said Miss 
Amanda, pointedly. 

Jessie drew up her slight figure. ‘I shall 
refuse to be excused,” she said, haughtily. ‘‘I 
am willing to lose something, poor as I am, for 
the privilege of aiding that poor, suffering girl. 
Now, Miss Amanda, can I go to my work?’’ 

‘Of course you ean,”’ said the woman, short- 
ly; ‘but let metell you, that if you insult our 
customers in the show-reom, even Mr. Shreeve 
will not stand that long.”’ 

“If I insult your eustomers !—what do you 
mean, Miss Amanda?’’ 

“‘T mean that Mrs. Winter spoke to me about 
you, and said you were impertinent about the 
bonnet she was to take.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Winter was mistaken,” returned Jes- 
sie, gravely; ‘‘it was she who was impertinent 
to me.”’ 

‘*Well, of ail the girls !’’ cried Miss Amanda, 
aghast. ‘‘I should think you were worth an 
independent fortune.” 

“Lam,” was Jessie’s answer, “‘as long as I 
ean work.”’ 

“Tf you are not polite to customers you will 
not work here long, I can tell you,” said Miss 
Amanda, sharply. 

“It is more than you can do to displace 
me,’’ was on Jessie’s lips, but she wisely re- 
frained from saying it, only nodded her head, 
patiently, and seeing that Miss Amanda was 
done, quietly wended her way to her seat. 

It was scarcely an hour after that that Mr. 
Shreeve entered the work-room. He wore a 
black velvet coat, as he always did in business 
hours; his costume was faultless—he looked 
every inch a gentleman. Miss Amanda did 
not see him, she was trying some ostrich fea- 
thers against velvets of different hues, and in- 
stead of stopping as he usually did, till she was 
disengaged, he merely said, ‘“‘I won’t disturb 
you, Miss Amanda,’’ and moved on to the little 
table where Jessie always sat alone now, sort- 
ing various laces. A smile went around, and 





Miss Amanda’s brow grew black with jealousy 
as she turned and saw her employer deep in 
details as he held some prints of the fash- 
ions in his hand, which he was explaining to 
Jessie. He did not mean to make his manner 
conspicuous, but the merest tyro in such mat- 
ters could see how much he admired the young 
girl, and no one presumed to doubt that she 
was pleased at his attentions, though she 
looked, sat, and acted with the same quiet dig- 
nity that always characterized her when she 
was not disturbed. 

“You understand, I presume,” said Mr. 
Shreeve, as he was leaving. 


“Perfectly,” she replied, and lifting her eyes 
to his, dropped them suddenly at the implied 
admiration expressed by his glance. ‘I wish 
he would never come near me,” she said to 
herself, as she could not avoid hearing the 
rustling and the audible whispers on every 
hand. Jessie’s place was no sinecure. Being 
peculiarly expert with her needle, fertile at in- 
ventions, and reliable in judgment, her hands 
were always full, and her brain always at work. 
She became very tired at the close of the day, 
for, living a long distance off, she always 
brought her dinner with her, and this made 
the hours move on leaden wings after noon had 
setin. To-day, being still most painfully anx- 
ious about Marie, she went down stairs to see 
her, after she had finished her frugal meal. 
She found her languidly leaning upon a couch, 
opposite one of the great mirrors that adorned 
the walls at frequent intervals. 

‘Are you admiring your own beauty?’ 
laughed Jessie. 

‘*My beauty !’’ said [poor Marie, sorrowfully; 
“it brings me more trouble than anything else. 
I get so weary trying on bonnets and turning 
around like a puppet, and having them cry, 
‘oh, what a lovely thing!’ on me, and ‘ what a 
fright!’ on them, if it doesn’t happen to suit 
their complexion. I’m always so anxious 
about mother, too, that it destroys all my com- 
fort, if Ihaveany. This is a weary life, Jessie ; 
weary, I mean, when one feels languid and full 
of pain and heartache. Why do you come to 
see me, Jessie? you seem to have no sorrow— 
you are full of health; Mr. Shreeve admires 
you, and*perhaps you will marry him and live 
at ease all the rest of your life.” 


‘My dear Marie, Iam almost angry with you 
for saying that,” said Jessie, with some warmth. 
“As to my troubles, you know nothing about 
them ; but I have them, Iassure you. Why do 
you speak that way of Mr. Shreeve? he is no- 
thing to me, except a kind and gentlemanly 
employer. I wouldn’t have him think differ- 
ently for all the world.” 

**Is that possible?” 

“T mean just what I say.” 

“T know you do, for there is truth in your 
face; but I have heard much whispered about, 
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and, indeed, one can see that he very much | ‘‘Can’t you possibly get a thousand dollars ‘ 


fancies you.” 

“Don’t say it, dear,” cried Jessie, with a 
pained face; ‘‘that would be terrible, for I 
must work.” 

Marie looked at her in a puzzled way. 

“Does Mr..Shreeve ever see you home?” 
asked one of the girls of Jessie, as, pale and 
wearied, she was putting on her bonnet to 
leave that night. 

Jessie compressed her lips. ‘*No,’’ she an- 
swered, coldly. ‘‘ Does he ever see you home?”’ 

“‘Oh, no; he doesn’t care anything about any 
of us,’’ answered the pert creature, with a toss 
of the head; ‘‘but we can all see how much he 
admires you.” 

Jessie’s cheek burned and her eyes blazed, 
not with consciousness, but with anger. 
knew that Mr. Shreeve, gentlemanly as he ap- 
peared, and kind as he was, was often spoken 
lightly of, and it pained her to think that she 
should be named by these thoughtless, ignorant 
creatures, in connection with one who might 
not be wholly upright. Besides, she did not 
care for Mr. Shreeve, for the very good reason 
that for a long time her heart had not been her 
own to bestow upon any one. So, as she left 
the beavtiful store, where the gas was all alight, 
for the day had grown stormy, and the twilight 
was early upon them, if was with a sad fore- 
boding at her heart. For some moments she 
walked along slowly, looking quietly at the 
right and left, until, as she turned a corner, her 
face brightened, and a lovely light beamed from 
her eyes, as she saw a tall, athletic figure emerge 
from a bookstore. 

““T stopped to buy a magazine for you,” he 
said, “and got so engaged looking here and 
there into the books that strewed the shelves, 
that it made me later; I ought not to be so 


forgetful. It does make me envious to go 
into those stores. I always wish I was a rich 
man.”’ 


He was not handsome, this young fellow, 
though of fine proportions and an intelligent 
countenance. His chief charm, like Jessie’s, 
laid in the kindly expression of his counte- 
nance, and the well-modulated tones of a rich 
voice. He had one or two little habits that 
were inimitable, and not to be expressed on 
paper—“‘his way’’—it was said, whenever they 
were spoken of. Everybody liked him and 
wished him well, and he was Jessie’s declared 
lover, only they were too poor to marry, and 
had been engaged nearly a year. 

“Tf L only had a thousand dollars,” he said, 
in the course of their conversation, as they 
were walking homeward, ‘‘I could get intoa 
good business to-morrow. The firm for whom 
I am at work have offered me that privilege, 
for indeed it is a privilege to get into such a 
company. Many a man would pay five thou- 
sand, but they make me the offer expressly to 
help me.” 


She | 


| look back upon that hour and the words then 
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| asked Jessie, anxiously. 
| You might as well ask me if I can’t get 
ten,’’ he answered, cheerfully. ‘‘I havea few 
hundreds saved, but at my present rate of in- 
coine it would take me two or three years to 
| make up the balance. Well, we must be pa- 
| tient, and, as the good song says, ‘ wait a little 
| longer.’”’ 
| Jessie sighed, not so much at the prospect of 
| waiting, as at the crosses and privations in 
other things she plainly saw before her. It 
became very evident that she could not with 
honor remain long at the brilliant establish- 
| ment, where she now had excellent wages, and 
it was a difficult thing to get even an ordinary 
| situation at this time of the year. Her very 
soul revolted from seeming to give Mr. Shreeve 
any encouragement, for she was a high-minded, 
noble-hearted girl, and one lover was sufficient 
for her. She was neither a coquette or a flirt, 
pretty as she was. She had a fine sense of 
honor, partly inherited, partly cultivated, and 
it pained rather than gratified her to have oth- 
ers than the one she had chosen speak or hint 
of love to her. When she reached home, a 
blazing fire awaited her, but her father seemed 
quiet and downceast, and her mother had evi- 
dently put on a cheerful face. 

‘“‘Mamma cried this afternoon,’”’ said little 
Helen, nestling close to Jessie. “I see her. I 
guess it’s hard times.”’ 

Jessie looked at her mother. In her eyes, 
slightly inflamed, she saw traces of tears, and 
she knew that trouble had come. 

“Tt’s that old bill, dear,’’ her mother said, 
when they were alone together. ‘Jennings 
has threatened a lawsuit. That would not 
do, you know, so father has borrowed a hun- 
dred dollars and paid it. He could have done 
so easily by next May, but Jennings is an ugly 
man, and would not wait. How thankful I 
am that you are well provided for. We shall 
have to draw on you a little for a few weeks, 
till father makes up the money.” 

“Then I must stay,’’ Jessie thought, discon- 
solately, and debated with herself whether it 
was best to tell her mother all her fears. She 
finally concluded that the poor woman had 
seen trouble enough for that day, and was si- 
lent, till by-and-by her mother began to draw 
| her out a little, seeing a change in her counte- 
| nance, and she told her about her lover, Rob- 
ert, and the prospects which were held out be- 
fore him, but which he could aot hope to realize 
for years. 

‘Be patient, daughter,’”’ said her mother. 
“We all have our trials, and this is yours for 
aseason. Some unexpected good fortune may 
happen before long, so that Robert need not 
wait.’’ They little thought how they should 








spoken. 


Mr. Benedict kept a small fancy store. He, 
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too, had struggled for years, because he had 
found it impossible to increase his capital. 
How often he wished for a thousand dollars! 
Only a thousand would make him, he thought, 
independent. But it had for so many years 
been quite impossible, and it was still with 
him, as the saying is, rub and go. Now he 
felt poorer than ever. He knew that Jessie 
had been trying to save something against the 
day of her marriage, and though he had felt 
compelled by his poverty to exact a smail 
sum weekly for board, he had never asked for 
help before. So Jessie was in a predicament, 
and knew not which way to turn. 

The next day when she went to the store, 
she was surprised to see Mr. Shreeve there. 
Ten o’clock was the hour at which he generally 
presented himself, and it was not yet nine. 
Jessie was a little taken aback by this, and her 
confused manner and blushing face might 
have given even a more timid man encourage- 
ment. Evidently he had been weighing all 
the pras and cons of his position, and made up 
his mind. 

““Miss Benedict,’’ he said, quietly, ‘‘ Miss 
Amanda tells me you do not get to your work 
till a late hour.’’ 

“T plead guilty,’ Jessie said, quickly. ‘I 
have taken Miss Marie’s place for several 
mornings. She is very ill, and cannot afford 
to lose her situation. I was going to tell you,”’ 
she added, and then spcke more slowly, for 
she thought of her father, “that you might 
take it out of my weekly wages. I had rather 
pay half my salary than not help that poor 
girl. But, indeed, Mr. Shreeve, I do think I 
make up for lost time.”’ 

Mr. Shreeve smiled. ‘And I was going to 
tell you, Miss Benedict, that you were perfectly 
welcome to take Miss Marie’s place as often 
and as long as circumstances require. I shall 
not lessen your wages, neither shall I expect 
you to make up for lost time. I pay you rather 
for your taste and experience, than for actual 
work—I wish you particularly to remember 
that.’”’ 

It was very gracious of him, and so Miss 
Jessie thought as she thanked him, trembling 
inwardly at the glance of his eye, and almost 
fearful that he would make her an offer then 
and there. Indeed, if the truth were to be 
told, he had quite a mind to do it, she looked 
so graceful, so blushing, so attractive, but for- 
tunately one of the porters came up for advice, 
and the interview was broken off. Not long 
after, Mr. Shreeve came toward her. He had 
tickets, he said, for the concert of a celebrated 
singer, and proffered his request that she would 
do him the honor to accompany him. It was 
well that she was able to tell him that she was 
engaged on that particular evening, for Rob- 
ert, being the foreman in a large printing 
establishment, often received complimentary 
tickets from the firm, and this concert was one 


that she had looked forward to for weeks. 


| Mr. Shreeve turned away disappointed, and 


| that she might have a suitor. 


for the first time it flashed across his mind 
It was a bitter 


| supposition, for he had allowed her image to 


| grow very close to his heart. 


He had scarcely 


_ left before Marie came in, paler, more languid 


| than ever. 


Jessie shuddered at the look in 
her large dark eyes. It was so pitiful, besides, 
in some way, she hardly knew her ; it reminded 
her of death. 

“T wish you had known,” said Jessie, as she 
made her sit down, and with tender hands un- 
tied the strings of her much-worn hat. ‘I be- 
lieve you might have remained at home to-day. 
Mr. Shreeve had the kindness to say that you 
were perfectly welcome to my services. It 
would have rested you so much.” 

“Perhaps,” said Marie, quietly ; “but for- 


_ tunately I feel so much better to-day—almost 


| 


well. Is it not strange? 1 was kept up nearly 
all night with poor mamma, and I sank to 
sleep this morning quite worn out ; but when 
I awoke, there was such a sense of lightness 
about me that I hardly knew myself. I left 
my mother much more comfortable, so perhaps 
it is as well that I came. Do you see any al- 
teration in me?’’ 

*‘ Alteration !’’ repeated Jessie, with strange 
forebodings. 

**Yes; am I not looking better? I feel so— 
such ease in my chest, where I am generally so 
troubled, and perfect freedom from pain. If I 
could only go on improving, I think I should 
soon be quite well. Are you crying because I 
am better ?’’ she asked, in a tone of fond chid- 
ing. 

“No, indeed!’’ said Jessie, crowding back 
the tears; “or if I am, it ought to be with plea- 
sure.”’ She did not dare to say that at the sight 
of that strangely radiant countenance, a thrill 
of anxious foreboding struck through her heart. 

“Tf 1 do get well, and can keep my place, 
and if mamma does gain strength with the 
spring, think how happy I shall be,” added the 
girl, as she came out of the dressing-room bril- 
liant. ‘‘I haven’t cared so much for life for 
months; but to-day I seem to have taken a 
new lease upon it. It must be so beautiful to 
feel always like this!’ 

“T hope you always may,” said Jessie ; but 
there was still that curious dread at her heart, 
so that she went up to the workroom, per- 
plexed and anxious about many things. Miss 


' Amanda gave her a cold bow for her cheerful 





“good-morning,”” and as usual, smiles and 
murmurs went around the circle of giddy girls 
assembled there. Jessie took her seat quietly. 
“What would they give to know, I wonder,” 
she thought to herself, ‘that Mr. Shreeve had 
asked me to the concert? Of course we should 
go in his fine carriage.” 

Only once Miss Amanda betrayed her feel- 
ings. As she passed Jessie’s table she asked, 
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in a smiling way: “Have you any orders for | 
me, Miss Benedict?” 

** Orders !’’ exclaimed Jessie, insurprise. ‘TI 
don’t understand.” | 

**T almost thought you were mistress of the | 
place,’”’ responded the other, insultingly. | 

“Tf I were, Miss Amanda, you would not be | 
forewoman in this establishment,” said Jessie. 
It had not struck the woman in that light be- 
fore. There was a dignity about Jessie that 
suddenly bewildered her. It might be that she 
would be the mistress yet, and if so, there | 
would be a fine chance to pay her for her inso- 
lence. She turned red at the thought, for she 
could get such wages nowhere else, and she 
had held the post there before Mr. Shreeve’s 
time—it had become a necessity with her; she 
made strong attachments. 

“‘I’m sure I beg your pardon,” she said, 
blunderingly ; ‘‘can’t you take a bit of fun?” 

‘“‘There’s no need of any apology, Miss 
Amanda,” returned Jessie, coolly, snipping at 
the shreds of costly silk that lay before her; 
she saw she had struck the right vein, and was 
inwardly congratulating herself, and deter- 
mined to follow up her advantage. . Miss 
Amanda, quite cowed, went back to her own 
place. She had set everybody to thinking, and 
now they prepared themselves to worship the 
rising sun—all those envious, giddy girls. The 
times were hard, and it would not do for them 
to lose their places. Noon came, and Jessie 
went below stairs. The great show-room was 
thronged with visitors. A little crowd had 
collected about Marie’s stand. Jessie hurried 
there with a foreboding heart. Marie sat upon 
a lounge, half reclining. She looked strangely 
beautiful, and smiled faintly as Jessie came 
forward. 

“Don’t be frightened,’’ she whispered, as 
Jessie knelt beside her. ‘‘They thought I 
fainted, but it was a vision—I am very happy.”’ 

Her beauty was superhuman. Jessie could | 
only falter, ‘‘Dear Marie!’’ 

“T am very weak, that is all,’’ murmured the | 
**T shall be better soon. Just 
Don’t go,’’ she 





sinking girl. 
now ny mother was with me. 
eried, putting her hand out. 

“Tam here, Marie.’’ 

“You seem so far off—where am I? I am 
falling.” 

The crowd of fluttering, fashionable women | 
fell back, and a doctor, who had been sent for, 
came forward. Marie’s lips parted, and a | 
seraph’s smile hovered upon them. 

‘*Well, quite well, Jessie,’”’ she said, broken- | 
ly; “it is so beautiful! all right, all freedom— | 
all’’— 

The doctor, a kind, benignant man, stood 
there looking down. At first he made a mo- 
tion as if he would take her hand, but shaking 
his head, he murmured the words, “‘ No use,”’ 
and stood watching. 

“Can't you save her, sir?’’ asked Jessie, | 


| month, they told her. 


whose eyes were strained. ‘Oh, for her mo- 
ther’s sake !”’ 

“I happen to be her mother’s physician,”’ 
replied the doctor, slowly. ‘Her mother is 
just gone; I came to tell the child—but it is 
too late. I hardly expected this so soon.”’ 

“Then it is well as it is,’’ said Jessie, stand- 
ingup. “Iam glad.” 

Tears fell from eyes that had wept freely’ 
over fictitious grief, as, horror-struck, the richly- 
dressed crowd looked on. There she laid in 
the costly garments, not her own, a statue of 
marble-like beauty—a smile parting the lovely 
lips, the eyes closed in their last sweet sleep— 
for her, motherless, suffering—a sleep that was 
sweet indeed. 

‘** This is terrible business,’’ said Mr. Shreeve, 
who met Jessie as she left the sad scene. ‘‘ You 
look very pale, Miss Benedict, it has been too 
much for you,’ he added, a gentle tenderness 
in his voice. 

At this the tears came; she had not wept be- 
fore, but now she turned her head away to hide 
her strong emotion. 

““My dear Miss Benedict,” he said, in a low 
voice, tremulously, ‘‘ will you go into the office ? 
I have a few words to say to you.” 

*‘T can hear nothing about—about— busi- 
ness,’’ she said, brokenly. ‘If you would 
kindly allow me to go home—I feel almost ill.”’ 

‘Certainly !’’ he said, with alacrity ; ‘‘let me 
call a carriage.” 

‘No, thank you! the walk will do nie good,” 
faltered Jessie. ‘‘They will attend to her.” 

“Everything is being done,’ he replied. 
“She will be taken home as privately as possi- 
ble, so that no crowd may gather. I am afraid 
she has worked too hard, and it is probable 
that her heart was diseased. I am terribly 
sorry it happened—terribly sorry ;”’ and calling 
one of the work-girls who had lingered, he 


| bade her bring down Miss Benedict's bonnet 


and cloak. 

“This must end,” said Jessie to herself, as 
she left the place—‘‘in his too great kindness, 
Mr. Shreeve will compromise me with those 
people. I must find another place, and that 
immediately. I wonder if the Barkers need 
anybody ; I’1l call there on my way.”’ Enter- 
ing Barkers’ millinery establishment, much 
inferior to Shreeve’s, she found the place quite 
full, indeed they would be obliged to turn off 
some half-dozen hands in the course of the 
This was sad news, and 
she went away with a heavy heart. Turning 
into an unfrequented street, she saw lying 
against the iron-railings of an old house, that 
had long had the words ‘for sale’’ placarded 
on its desolate front, a small, neatly-corded 
package. She lifted it and looked about ; no 
one was in sight, and still holding it in her 
hand she hurried home. The afternoon was 
far advanced by the time she arrived there, for 
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she had walked all the way. She found her 
mother in the shop. 

‘‘Misfortunes never come singly,’ said the 
latter—“ your father was called to serve on a 
jury this morning, and I had to leave every- 
thing, or shut up the shop. How came you 
home so soon?” Jessie related the tragic event 
of the day, to Mrs. Benedict’s consternation. 
Then when she was calmer, she produced the 
package. 

“We might as well look at this,”’ she said, 
wiping her eyes, and untying the well-waxed 
strings. 

““My dear Jessie! cried her mother, lifting 
her hands—“‘ money ! thousands of dollars !’’ 

‘Yes, it is certainly money,” said Jessie, 
calmly ; ‘I wonder who it belongs to? I found 
it near an old deserted house, and there was 
nobody on the street ; that short, by-street, be- 
tween Spring and Mason. How very curious !”” 

‘““What shall we do, dear?’ queried her 
mother, trembling between joy and agitation. 

‘‘ Wait till father comes, he will know what 
to advise,"’ said Jessie. 

Father came at eight that evening. He fairly 
staggered when he had counted the notes. 
‘Put them away,” he said, quite white ; “‘ to- 
morrow 1’1l get them out of my sight as quickly 
as possible, if I can find an owner for them. 
They ’re a great temptation to a poor man, 
wanting money as bad as I do—but I’ll be 
honest, please God! Somebody has lost thirty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Father,” cried Jessie, when he came down 
the next morning, her face as pale as a lily, 
‘read this, quickly !’’ 

‘* What is it, girl?’’ he asked, putting on his 
old horn-rimmed spectacles ; and he read like 
one in a dream :— 

‘Five Thousand Dollars Reward. Lost, be- 
tween Spring and Water streets, a package of 
bank-notes, belonging to the L—— Bank of this 
city. The above reward will be instantly paid, 
when the notes are produced, to the finder, or 
finders, thereof.’’ 


He looked over his spectacles at Jessie. 
“Well, child?’ he said, and folded the paper 
together slowly. 

‘‘Well, father,’’ Jessie responded, her brown 
eyes bright with tears. 

**Tt’s your finding, my girl.” 

** Yes, father,” Jessie said. 

‘And thankful to God am I for you, this 
day.” 

**Amen,”’ responded her mother, laying her 
head on the baby’s neck, then suddenly lifting 
it and wiping her eyes. ‘‘She ’ll know how to 


make good use of some of it, I’ll warrant,” 
she added, smiling through her tears, and 
thinking of Robert’s wish. 

“Yes, I believe I shall,” said Jessie, softly ; 
then throwing her arms over her old father’s 
neck, she whispered—‘“ a thousand for you, for 
the store, papa— and a thousand for that little 





woman over there, so that she needn’t look so 
pale and worried for one good year to come.”’ 

Neither father nor mother could speak, till 
they were recalled by little Helen, who wanted 
her breakfast ; and “‘ Please, Jessie, a new doll, 
with real black eyes and curly hair.” 

After breakfast, Mr. Benedict went out with 
Jessie. The first man they met was Robert. 

“*T was coming to speak a word with you,”’ 
he said to Jessie. ‘‘ 1am to payin installments,” 
he whispered in her ear, as he turned to walk 
with them. ‘‘ How pleased you look !’’ 

“Did you see the reward offered this morn- 
ing ?’”’ asked Mr. Benedict. 

“T should think so ; I set it up at midnight,” 
Robert replied. 

‘** And this little gir], here, found the money,”’ 
chuckled the old father. 

“It’s not possible !”’ cried Robert, aghast. 

‘* Perhaps not, but we are going to the bank,” 
was the reply. 

Jessie looked up at Robert—there was tri- 
umph in her eye. 

**No installments,’”’ she whispered. As for 
Robert, he never spoke till they entered the 
bank, then he told Jessie he would see her 
again. 

The officers of that institution were over- 
joyed to get the money, and paid out the five 
thousand dollars promptly, and with thanks. 
It is needless to add more, save that beautiful 
Marie and her mother were not buried by the 
formal hand of city charity. Miss Amanda 
and all the work-girls received cards and a bit 
of sake. Of course Jessie did not go back to 
Mr. Shreeve’s, who soon learned that it would 
be useless to angle for his pretty workwoman, 
gladly as he would have married her. 

Mr. Benedict bought a new stock, and be- 
came a thriving fancy dealer in time, and 
Robert, now one of the firm, prospered and 
grew rich. 
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BETRAYED. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE 





_ ONLY a cotter’s child was she, 
Knowing the wild woods’ minstrelsy, 
Knowing the nooks where the wild flowers grew, 
The scarlet bells and the bells of blue— 
Beating flax or gathering thyme, 
Carding wool in the frozen time; 
Licht her laugh in its witching glee, 
Light her song as the wild birds free: 
But stately and proud her wooer’s tread, 
And whispered low the words he said. 


She stayed her song the words to catch, 
To hear the step, the lifted latch: 
He won the heart so pure, so true, 
He won the heart and left it too, 
To throb with every step that stirred, 
To throb each time the latch was heard; 
He broke the heart so glad and free, 
And left it to the minstrelsy 
Of wild woods and, alas! forgot— 
Nor cared that they could heal it not 
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GRANDMOTHER’S LEGACY. 


BY JUNITA WBRTHBY. 





“DEAR me! it’s nothing but darn and patch 
and turn and make over old clothes from one 
year to the next. I wonder if it will never 
end?”’ and Grace Dearing jerked her needle 
through, petulantly, and in close proximity to 
her aquiline nose. She had a faint recollection 
of better days; of days ante bellwm when her 
sisters—now married and gone—dressed as she 
thought young ladies should, in silk and vel- 
vet, and did nothing but nurse their dainty 
hands in idleness, days when servants came at 
each beck and call, and no lady aiswered the 
ring of her own door-bell; but, as I said, that 
was ante bellum, and war, twin leveller with 
death, had broken down the walls of aristoc- 
racy and hoisted the flag of shoddyism. 

“How times have changed,’’ she thought, as 
old MeFaddin’s carriage dashed by in ail its 
ostentatious glitter. She could remember— 
though perhaps he couldn’t, for men have very 
convenient memories—when he kept the corner 
grocery, and sold cheese and gingercakes to the 
children as they passed and repassed on their 
way to school; even now, through the long 
lapse of years, the odor of Scotch herring and 
mackerel seemed to belong, in Grace’s eyes, 
or, more properly, nose, to him especially ; but 
then every family has its skeleton, whether it 
stalks before them in the noonday, or peeps 
from behind some cuddy door, it is all the 
same, and the McFaddin’s “‘ ghost of the past’’ 
was no more formidable than thousands of 
others ; but the difficulty is this, when we con- 
gratulate ourselves upon having the spectre 
well “‘locked in,’’ and we are concealing its 
presence with the show and glitter of wealth, 
some thoughtless hand inadvertently leaves 
the door ajar; we see the horrid grin, hear the 
rattling bones, and our consternation proves 
its existence. McFaddin, like the principal 
characters of Dickens, ‘‘rose from the ashes of 
poverty,’’ and he viewed the coveted place in 
Society as Moses did the “land of Canaan”’ 
from Mount Pisgah—afar of; to reach it was 
the goal for which he strived, the acme of his 
ambition, and there was no surer passport than 
money. A Southern bird pluming its feathers 
amid the snows of the North is a sad sight, but 
no sadder than the Mc addins in Society ; but 
I am diverging. That was the “unwelcome 
guest’”’ that lurked in every nook and cranny 
of the Dearing homestead, that walked in 
broad daylight over their time-worn Brussels, 
and grinned from behind the faded tapestry— 
Poverty. Not that ‘kind poverty” that comes 
in the shape of a blessing, purifying in the cru- 


cible of affliction the heart o’ercrusted with the | 


dross of worldly pelf and glory, and lopping off 
from life each parasitic sin, till the soul begins 
to brighten for eternity. 
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sudden, consuming poverty, that broke like a 
Vesuvius over the home of John Dearing, 
crushing his prospects, and stunning all ener- 
gy, leaving nothing but the house over his 
| head and his faith in the wisdom and goodness 
| of God unshaken ; but he bore it like a hero, 
trusting and hopeful to the bitter end. Not so 
with Grace, her supply of faith, which was ori- 
ginally small, had dwindled with each succeed- 
ing misfortune into non-existence, and she 
murmured bitterly at the providences of God. 
She complained that her “lines had not fallen 
in pleasant places,’’ while girls of her own age, 
those who had grown up with her, were “sip- 
ping the honey-dew’”’ of life. 

‘*It will never be any better, mother,’’ Grace 
said, sorrowfully, one morning, as she sat turn- 
ing an old merino dress that had passed through 
the family, and been turned, dyed, and re-turned 
some half-dozen times. ‘I was never intended 
for this kind of life ; I get so tired of it—always 
a struggle to be even shabby-genteel. J hate it/ 
oh, I hate it/ this everlasting turning and trim- 
ming and making things over to make them 
look new,’’ and Grace threw her work down, 
and, shaking the dust of the Dearings from her 
white apron, began beating a tattoo on the 
window-pane ; her beautiful face flushed with 
secret mortification, as she thought of her plain 
washed muslin beside Harry Manfrey’s cou- 
sin’s, Louise De Lorme, white satin and point 
lace, at Mrs. Fay’s party the night before. 

There was the veritable Louise De Lorme 
and Harry Manfrey crossing the street now, 
and Grace's heart throbbed uneasily as she re- 
membered how plain, how fearfully common, 
everything would look in the eyes of the ele 
gant Miss De Lorme. 

“You are looking charmingly fresh, Miss 
Grace, after last night’s dissipation,’’ she said, 
extending her delicate hand with genuine good- 
will. ‘I have only called to say that I am ex- 
pecting my brother from Europe next week, 
and as I wish to honor his arrival with a little 
gayety, you must promise to run up to the 
city and spend a few weeks with us. No ex- 
cuse,”’ she continued, as Grace began with a 
blushing face to thank her. ‘I'll accept no 
excuse. Cousin Harry here will act as yeur 
chaperon.”’ 

“‘With the greatest pleasure. Miss Gracie,’ 
and Harry’s blue eyes said far more than words 
as they sought Grace’s fair face, and his hand 
closed firmly over her trembling fingers in the 
good-by. 


“Mother, it’s too bad! just to think that 
Louise De Lorme has invited me to spend seve- 
ral weeks with her, and she is looking for her 
brother, too, from Europe. Oh, if I only could 
go! I know I should enjoy it so much. Can’t 
| we manage it somehow, so that I can go?”’ 

“There ’s your grandmother’s legacy—only 





No! it was bitter, | a mite, and I’ve keptita long time fora darker 
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day, but I suppose you might as well take it 
and enjoy life while you are young,”’ and Mrs. 
Dearing thought of her own bright girlhood 
days, when silks and laces came for the ask- 
ing, and banquets that rivalled those of Bac- 
chus were not like “angels’ visits ;’’ when the 
wine cellars were never empty, and champagne 
was an everyday thing of primary considera- 
tion, and not “held in durance vile’’ for state 
occasions ; when the stalls were filled with 
mettled steeds panting for the chase, and the 
sleek hounds made the welkin ring; when 
‘the horn of the hunter was heard o’er the 
hills.” 

How much pleasure and how much sorrow 
one can see in a lifetime; riches take wings, 
and happiness is treacherous and fleeting, and 
though Mrs. Dearing had proven the uncer- 
tainty of earthly enjoyment, and the folly of a 
wasted life, she could not find it in her heart 
to withhold the cup of happiness from her 
child’s lips, though its dregs might be bitter as 
‘‘wormwood and gall,” and, mother-like, she 
was already building Chateauz en Hepagne for 
her beautiful daughter—Grace was beautiful 
—a fact which rendered poverty all the more 
endurable. 

‘‘Grandmother’s legacy”’ was taken from its 
safe keeping, and in its place came the soft 
Cashmeres, silks, and reps—such a shopping 
expedition as Mrs. Dearing had not indulged 
in for many years. She was not exactly sure 
she was right in indulging the vanity of Grace, 
but then it was her only chance, perhaps, and 
with her lovely face, enhanced by the soft 
laces and exquisitely shaded silks, what might 
she not accomplish ? while she was certain, if 
Grace remained at home, she would make a 
mesalliance. Harry Manfrey, it was true, 
could boast of as patrician blood as the Dear- 
ings, but Dame Fortune had been as chary of 
her smiles on Harry as on many others, and 
he was only a ‘poor lawyer,” who, though no 
one doubts their ultimate success, are misera- 
bly poor in the start. 

I would not describe Grace Dearing in the 
old brown merino, because I do not agree with 
the writer who said, ‘“beauty unadorned,” etc. 
That sentiment sounds well enough between 
the blue and gilt lids of a well-written novel, 
but the best writer in existence could not con- 
vince me that a woman, whose charms person- 
ally and mentally were “legion,” could appear 
more beautiful in a home-spun or calico, such 
as our great-great-grandmothers wore, than 
she would in velvet and diamonds. Whew! 
it’s a horrible sentiment, and perhaps I have 
not got the gist of the writer’s idea, but I be- 
gan to describe Grace Dearing, as she stood 
“under the gaslight’’ of Miss De Lorme’s 
magnificent parlor, her pale, green crape, with 
its billows of foaming tulle, well became her 
cameo face, surrounded with its coronet of 
golden hair, that paled and darkened as the 





lights and shadows played ‘‘hide and seek” 
among its artistic braids. What folly to at- 
tempt to describe Grace Dearing’s face, ever 
changing, ever beautiful! It kept one think- 
ing, watching, studying, 

“ For love in its dreamings, and hope in its beamings, 
Ne’er imaged a being more beauteous or rare.” 


Three years had passed—tiny drops in the 
ocean of time, but great gulfs of sorrow in 
Grace’s tired life. Grandmother’s legacy had 
wrought its work, and displayed “more things 
in heaven and earth than were dreampt of in 
her philosophy.”” So Grace thought, as she 
watched the white sails come and go, from the 
vine-covered baleony of the hotel on the shores 
of the beautiful Lake of Como. The feathery 
mists clung lovingly around the blue hills, and 
the azure vault kissed the distant mountain’s 
brow ; the chiming of the far off bells trembled 
on the evening air, and their gentle cadence set 
her to dreaming—dreaming of the past. “It 
might have been; oh, it might have been!” 
is the heart-song of the miserable, while the 
walls of life for the happy are pictured with 
bright scenes of the future. We spend our 
lives ‘“‘as a tale that is told,’ and “‘seek not 
what the morrow may bring.” 

Grace’s retrospections led back to the night 
of Louise De Lorme’s party—the turning 


| point in her life. Why had she not told Angus 


Worth that she did not love him, when he laid 
his noble heart and fortune at her feet? Why 
did she, in an evil hour, lock the portals of her 
heart, and sell her soul for ‘‘sordid dust?” 
Woman’s vanity, what havoc has it made? 
what inroads into the quiet happiness of do- 
mestic life? The serpent that finds its way 
into the home circle, and darkens many a 
hearth-stone! We look back and see just 
where we left the “beaten path,’’ and the 
flowery ways that tempted our feet are filled 
with thorns. And then we talk of a “‘ Divinity 
that shapes our ends,’’ etc., and repine at cruel 
fate. But it’s too late, too late—the saddest 
words that were ever written. 

Grace Dearing loved Harry Manfrey. She 
had loved him when she stood at the altar with 
Angus Worth, and perjured her soul with a 
lie. 

“You do not love Angus Worth,’’ Harry 
had said. “You love me, darling; you know 
it. You cannot forget me.” 

Had not his words haunted her through the 
three years of wedded misery like an incubus ? 
Sleeping or waking, on land or sea, in the 
“madness of mirth” or mid scenes of wildest 
revelry, she could not forget him. From the 
depths of her soul she pitied her husband, and 
strove in bitter agony to be a faithful if nota 
loving wife. 


“Grace! O Grace!” And Harry Manfrey 
stood beside her in passionate earnestuaess, 
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calling upon her name. “I knew you were 
here, darling, and I could not go away without 
seeing you. I know you are miserable. You 
cannot deceive me.’’ And the strong man 
wept, oh, such tears !—hot, bitter, hopeless. 

‘ Hush, Harry,’’ she answered, tremblingly. 
*‘You forget—you forget’’— 

“T do not forget,” he said, bitterly. ‘Would 
to God I could. 
gus Worth. Tell me that you do not. I will 

never see you again.”’ 
‘Go!’ she said, sadly. ‘‘I cannot, 1 must not 





meet you again.” 

The skeleton in her heart might whisper 
from her eyes, but never again, in word or 
deed, would she knowingly add one sorrow to 
the life of her good and noble husband. She 
did not know that he had unintentionally 
heard all. She did not hear the groan that 


She did not learn, till it was too late, and life’s 
shadows were lengthening o’er the past, that 
she had made two lives “cold, and dark, and 
dreary.’”’ She waited in restless impatience 
for her husband’s footsteps. Had he come, 
perhaps she would have told him all, and on 


them. But he was gone, so the tiny missive 
left on the table said, and God only knew 
where. 
“We wither from our youth, we waste away, 
Sick, sick, unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst.” 
Grace Worth was dying. ‘‘ Wasting sorrow’”’ 
does not kill quickly ; if it did we would court 
and welcome it in the shades of life. 


and suffer, and wonder if we could bear an- 
other drop in the bitter cup. We live, not 
counting the days that are passed, but those 
that yet must come, and, like Daniel of old, 


Lord, how long ?’’ Gracie knew that her ‘‘ days 
were numbered,’’ and she was ready to go, 
“like one who folds his mantle about him and 
lays down to pleasant slumbers.’”” Two years 
of sorrow had stilled the fierce lashing of the 
waves on life’s shore, and she hoped, with an 
abiding trust in the promises of God, for that 
eternal rest. Earthly cares and wasted hopes 
were nothing, as the death dews gathered on 
her pale brow and the icy waters laved her 
weary feet. 

“Mother!” and the face beautiful even in 
death lit up with a radiance that God alone 
can impart. ‘O mother! if I could only say 
to him, ‘Forgive me, my husband,’ I could 
sleep so sweetly. It was all wrong, bitter, 
cruel wrong, but I know he would forgive me.” 

“My poor darling, I do forgive you,” and an 
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age of sorrow swept in that brief moment over 


go. Only tell me that you do not, and I will | 


shook the foundation of his soul, or see the | 
brightness of joy die out of his brown eyes. | 
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the soul of Angus Worth. ‘Would to God 
that I might die for you, my beautiful, my 
angel,’’ and he pressed his lips in one long, 
burning kiss on the cold face of the dead. 
“O God! to clasp those fingers close 
And yet to feel so lonely.” 

Vanity and pride had done their work, and 
*‘grandmother’s legacy”’ finished its strange, 
sad mission, and earthly pleasures, drowned in 


| bitter sorrow, had won for Grace Worth an 





the basis of confidence ‘‘the tender grace of a | 
day that was dead”’ might have come back to | 


It does | 
not kill quickly, but it gnaws and cuts at the | 
heart strings, severing one by one, and we live | 


eternal crown. 
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BY MADAM PAULINA POLLYCARP. 


A LECTURE FOR UNMARRIED WOMEN. 
MATRIMONY. 

THE chief end of ‘woman is matrimony. So 
says the world’s catechism, and when was the 
world wrong? It is, in fact, Mrs. Grundy’s 
favorite maxim; and, except under very rare 
circumstances, it will not answer for any 
woman to array herself against it. She may, 
of course, entertain her views to the contrary 
privately, if she please, but outwardly it were 
better policy to follow the example of many 
politicians and statesmen, who loudly extol 
and vigorously support opinions and measures, 
which, they, by actual experience, have found 
they could not suppress or destroy, thus virtu- 
ally proclaiming their belief in the popular 
adage ‘‘ Vox populi, vox Dei.’’ 

On this occasion, dear ladies, I appear before 
you as the supporter of the maxim with which 
this lecture opens, and which I acknowledge 
I have not the power toannul. But, from this 
admission, you are not to infer I have the 
slightest wish to render it nugatory, or in any 


| measure to detract from its full value or im- 


we cry in bitterness of spirit, ‘‘How long, O | 





portance. I do not wish to be understood as 
avowing any such unpopular design, which 
in this early stage of my literary career might 
prove almost suicidal in its consequences. My 
object is to urge upon your earnest and imme- 
diate attention the sentiment contained in the 
before-mentioned maxim ; and to warn such of 
you as are old enough to think of a speedy 
change of condition without impropriety, to be- 
ware how you trifle with your opportunities, 
letting them, one after another, slip from you, 
as some of you do, in the hope of receiving 
better offers. What can you be thinking about? 
Do you not know that to be considered of 
importance in the world you must marry? 
This is the general rule, it admits of some ex- 
ceptions certainly, but why should you be the 
exceptions? Why do you wait when you are 
conscious of a full determination at some time 
to marry, and would not for the world live to 
old age in so-called ‘‘single blessedness ?’’ 
“T’m waiting to suit myself,’ I hear several 
of you say. Triflers, you surprise me! I see 
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who you are, ‘the most of you are over twenty- 
five now, and take great pains with your dress 
and give much thought to your complexion. 
Are you not aware that while you wait, your 
last chance may pass away ? 

Think of it, your last chance—and what then 
is to become of you? As you value the good 
opinion of the world, accept your next offer, if 
at the same time a home and a respectable 
position in society are tendered you. Do this 
even if your suitor be not exactly what you 
like. It may be your last opportunity. Hun- 
dreds do this every year ; if they, why not you? 
If youshould not be happy you will be no worse 
off thdn many another—perhaps the majority 
of your friends and neighbors. This should be 
a sufficient consolation. Pray, why should you 
be better circumstanced than they ? 

It is of very little consequence to the world 
how many barrels of tears you may shed, if 
you have sense enough to perform this little 
operation privately; nor is it any matter, if 
your husband abuses you, after the manner of 
many, if he exercise this, his undoubted marital 
privilege, in the retirement of home. You will 
be married at any rate, and such little episodes 
will help you the better to realize it. Suppose, 
in addition, your rest should be broken night 
after night by the wailings and care of your 
children, and, in consequence, your cheeks be- 
come pale and thin, your eyes heavy and red ; 
if your husband be “well off’ in the world, 
and you should be as nicely dressed as other 
ladies in your circle, and have a home that will 
not compare unfavorably with theirs, and your 
husband treat you with tolerable politeness be- 
fore company, you will be considered a happy 
woman, which will be “more than half the 
battle’ with many of you. If your nature is 
at all secretive you will rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that your matrimonial infelicity is hidden 
from the unsympathizing public, and this of 
itself will prove a satisfaction ; a satisfaction 
you could not, of course, enjoy in a single 
state: be grateful for it. 

It is possible your husband, in the unsus- 
pecting innocence of his heart, may tell you, 
you are looking very plain, and wonder as to 
the cause; may remark how much younger 
and fresher Miss A. looks, who is quite as old 
as yourself. You must not mind such thought- 
less little speeches at all. They are annoying, 
I admit, but you will soon become accustomed 
to them, if you have one of these surface talk- 
ers fall to your lot. It is only on the tongue, 
forgotten as soon as said, and really they mean 
no unkindness. 

Therefore you had better “swallow your 
vexation’’ without so much as a grimace, if 
possible ; for, if you look ‘sour and cross,’’ it 
will only make your husband think you plainer 
still, without accomplishing any good. Indeed, 
if you indulge in fretfulness every time you 
have, or imagine you have, occasion, you will 





plant numerous deep wrinkles on your face, 
which at some future time you may wish away, 
as they may prove a decided disadvantage. 
Moreover, you should remember there is no 
condition in life wholly exempt from trials. 
Were you to continue single until you reached 
‘a certain age,’’ which age, by-the-by, is so 
very uncertain, that I never could ascertain the 
exact number of years implied by the term ; 
but which I imagine to mean any wherein mid- 
dle life, or its neighborhood, when attained by 
a single lady—I never knew the term applied 
to any other—I repeat, were you to continue 
single until you reached ‘‘a certain age’ you 
would find this out to a certainty. You would 
discover that unmarried ladies, ycleped old 
maids—I hate the term, but must use it in order 
to be clearly understood—are liable to many 
annoyances and mortifications. They are gene- 
rally considered as unfortunate, disappointed, 
and unhappy creatures, pining in secret—if not 
openly—over ‘‘faded hopes,’”’ no matter how 
bright or lively they may seem. Their smiles 
and gayety are often pronounced assumed, for 
the purpose either of appearing younger than 
they are, or of hiding some heartache, and ul- 
timately to assist in “‘ trapping a husband.” 
But whether considered assumed or not, the one 
end imputed to them, asin view in all they do is 
the ‘‘catchinga husband.” For this they walk, 
talk, smile, dress, visit the sick or poor, practise 
cookery, and go tochurch. The fewexceptions 
are of the more retiring, sadder or graver sort. 
These are supposed to have buried their hearts 
in the graves of departed lovers, or, in conse- 
quence of early disappointments, so Jost their 
confidence in man, as to be afraid or unwilting 
to trust again, or who have failed to obtain an 
offer. In either and every case, you perceive, 
disappointment of some kind, connected with 
the subject of matrimony, is supposed to be the 
occasion of their celibacy. Such opinions are 
held by the vast majority of that portion of our 
species, who are supposed to be most liberally 
endowed with brains, and also by, perhaps, the 
larger number of their less favored sisters. Of 
course they must be correct, if we take the po- 
sition that they are not. Just think what a 
multitude we should have to prove in error. J 
shall not undertake it. If any of you doubt 
that such views are commonly held, perhaps a 
few quotations from many similar remarks, 
with which my open ears have from ‘time to 
time’’ been favored, will serve to convince you. 


| I will give you a few choice selections. 


‘*There goes Miss B.”’ 

“Yes, 1 see. Poor Mary Jane, it’sa pity she 
can’t get married. She’s a nice girl enough.”’ 

“Yes, but pretty well along. I fear her 
chances are slim here—she ought to go West. 
It will do her no good to frieze and prink in 
this town, Ifancy. There are too many beau- 
ties in the market.” 

This was a street scene—characters, two mid- 
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dle-aged gentleman walking leisurely along. 
On the opposite side, a little in advance, Miss 
B. Also in advance, but on the same side of 
the road, Madam Pollycarp 

Miss C., who is a widow’s only child, stepped 
tnto a stall, made a few purchases, and, with a 
smile and bow of recognition, directed towards 
a few acquaintances, departed. I was at that 
moment occupied at the counter furthest from 
the street entrance, but with ears open, as 
usual, in order to make what progress I might, 
in the study of human nature. All for your 
sakes, I hope you will remember. 

‘That was Miss C., wasn’t it?’’ asked an in- 
dividual in gentleman’s attire, who made one 
of a group of three, who, severally, had watched 
the young lady’s exit with apparent interest. 

“Yes. I thought you knew her,’’ was re- 
plied. ‘Really, 1’m much mistaken if I didn’t 
hear you used to visit her frequently—was very 
attentive, in fact.’’ 

“Julius Cesar! Ha! ha! ha!” exclaimed 
and laughed the first speaker. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
added, “‘ I did visit her some few times, I believe, 
but that was years ago—a boyish fancy. I’ve 
been away, you know, for nearly two years, and 
cvuldn’t think at first who she was. ’Pon honor, 
the girl has changed, grown thin—and plain 
and old. She used to dress stylishly, too, if I 
remember ; but now she is actually shabby.” 

“Do you think so?’ was responded. “ Per- 
haps you know she and her mother have lost 
money lately. Is’pose she can’t afford to dress 
as well asformerly. Her money gone, and with 
but little beauty, and that little fading, it’s bad 
for her—dud, vVERY.”’ 

“Tt’s re-al-ly wonderful how the poor thing 
holds on to Society though,’’ drawled a third 
voice, ‘‘ though we gentlemen quite neglect her, 
I fear. She pretends not to notice any of the 
slights put upon her, and actsas if she thought 
herself of as much importance as any of the 
young girls just out. It’s my opinion that 
she means to hold on to us young folks till the 
last gasp. Is’pose she cowld be induced to leave 
us and join the ranks of the married people 
on certain conditions.”’ 

A loud laugh, in chorus, from his companions 
followed, while the late solo contented himself 
with a smile, displaying two rows of beautiful 
white teeth, which were put into his head a 
little more than a year before, on his thirty- 
fifth birthday, and which now embodied all 
the value there was in said head. 

The lady thus discussed might have been two 
and thirty—not more. As I passed these gen- 
tlemen, on my way from the stall, I vouch- 
safed them a glance, intended to convey to 
them the assurance that their remarks were 
heard by me and duly appreciated. So much 
from the gentlemen. You shall now hear from 
the ladies. 

“TI hear Miss D. is going to be married,’ 








said one wedded lady to another equally fortu- 
nate, whom she chanced to meet. 

**I do not believe a word of it,’’ was replied. 
“*T shall not believe it until I attend the wed- 
ding, or see it published in the papers. It has 
been reported of her so often, I have lost ail 
faith. It’s my belief she has been disappointed 
a good many times, and hasn’t had nearly as 
many opportunities as has been reported. If 
she had, I don’t believe she would be single 
now.”’ 

‘Nor I, either. I guess it’s not her fault 
that she was not married long ago,’’ was the 
ready reply. 

Now, my dear friends, what do these sam- 
ples of common, every-day talk, that I have 
given you, mean, except that in woman celi- 
bacy is discreditable ; that the chief aim of her 
early life should be marriage; that without 
marriage her life, if prolonged to middle or 
old age, is considered a failure. Get married, 
then, as fast as you can, especially you who 
are not very young. If you can suit your- 
selves, weli and good ; if not, marry without. 
It is by no means certain. So doing will cause 
you unhappiness. You may draw a prize 
without knowing it at the time, and be very 
happy after all. Some marry exactly to their 
minds, and yet soon learn to hate each other. 
Ihave seen a plenty of such people. That mar- 
riage is a lottery, has grown into a proverb, 
and never was there a truer one. I defy any 
woman, or man either, to learn the real and 
entire dispositions of their chosen partners, 
until a year or more of married life has rolled 
over their heads; some never really learn 
each other in a lifetime. 

But as it is generally conceded that mar- 
riages formed from motives of pure affection, 
founded on esteem, accompanied with conge- 
niality of sentiment and disposition, afford the 
truest, purest, and greatest amount of happi- 
ness to be found on earth—that is, if poverty 
keeps ata respectful distance from the door. 
I would advise you by all means secure such an 
union if it comes in your way; but do not dare 
to wait for it, you who are determined, so far 
as it in you lies, on ultimate marriage, for 
there is scarcely anything having a recognized 
existence more rare than such unions, in these 
advanced days, especially in the circles to 
which the most of you belong. And what 
probability is there that you—I now address 
you individually—will be the one from a thou- 
sand selected for such a happiness? Do not 
expect it. 

‘““There are exceptions to every general 
rule.’”” I come now to the exceptions I con- 
sider proper, in connection with the general 
duty of marriage, so far as it concerns you 
whom I address. 

If there are any among you who feel that 
you have strength of mind sufficient to enable 
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you to rise above the sneers, jeers, and jests of 
the world; if you can submit to being often 
considered in the way when among the young, 
and out of place if with the married; if you 
ean endure being called ‘‘old maid’’ to your 
very face, and sometimes to meet with the 
contempt and neglect often shown such ladies 
by foolish young or fussy old bachelors, re- 
turning to the young only pity, and to the old 
what he gave, with interest; if you care little 
for general society—so little that you will not 
fret or pine, or be long unhappy should it al- 
most or quite ignore your very existence; if 
you are naturally of a cheerful temper; if you 
have wealth, accomplishments, or available 
talent enough to secure or relieve you from 
compulsory dependence on perhaps unwilling 
relatives, and have health and industry suffi- 
cient to admit of your making good use of such 
acquirements or endowments ; if you are will- 
ing to search out a path of usefulness for your- 
self, and walk in it, so that your life may not 
be vain, or your spirits bowed with the depres- 
sion consequent upon an objectless, aimless 
existence—then wait, until you meet with a 
man of whom both your heart and hand fully 
approve, and until you are confident a mar- 
riage with him will greatly enhance the happi- 
ness of both. Wait for this, if it be for years, 
or forever. If you fail to meet with such a 
man, and prefer celibacy to marriage on less 
favorable terms, then follow it, and Heaven 
bless you! For such as you, a single life will 
not be hard to bear. Indeed I doubt not you 
will be quite as happy outside the charmed 
pale of matrimony, as the majority of your 
smiling sisters are in it. You will be respect- 
ed, esteemed, and even beloved, in spite of 
the general opinions of the world, by as many 
acquaintances as you will care to claim as 
friends—and for the rest you will not mourn— 
and though considered as exceptions, you will 
be counted a credit to yourselves, and an honor 
to your sex. 

But if you know yourselves to be lacking in 
several of these important qualifications, let 
me beseech you not to think of a long continu- 
ance in celibacy, if by any proper means it can 
be avoided. You will make disagreeable, un- 
happy, and perhaps meddlesome old maids, a 
constant “worry”? to yourselves and your 
friends; whereas, were you to marry, you 
would, probably, make average wives—I pre- 
sume quite good enough for the men who, on 
fair acquaintance, would seek a union with 
you. It is quite likely, too, that marriage will 
improve you. It does very many, and all your 
friends hope it for you. At all events, you 
have no talent fora single life, and I advise 
you to leave it, if you ean. 


—$___<eg————__—_<_—_— 


He that lives in pleasure is dead while he 
lives. 
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/ BY L. Ww. L. 
My puir heart aches fu sair, Willie, 
| I think it e’en will break ; 
I'll never see thee mair, Willie, 
I'm dyin’ for thy sake. 


I’m sittin’ by the sea, Willie, 
I’m waitin’ for you, dear; 

I think I'll go to thee, Willie, 
If ye will nae come here. 


Will ye want to see me there, Willie, 
Under the cold, deep sea? 

Will ye see the shine o’ my hair, Willie, 
And Know that it is me? 


You used to say it shone, Willie, 
A glimmer o’ golden rays; 

But oh! you have been goiie, Willie, 
Sae many dreary days. 

And now it’s soft and white, Willie, 
Wad ye like that sae weil 

As when ‘twas golden bright, Willie ? 
I’m sure J eanna tell. 


But oh! it’s Jean, indeed, Willie, 
That ’s comin’ to your breast, 
A puir bruised, broken reed, Willie, 
_That longs to be at rest. 
e'll Know me then, my ain Willie, 
Ye 'll see a gleam 0° white; 
And know it is yout aean, Willie, 
\ nd clasp me close and tight. 
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SIGNS OF EVENING. 





BY 8. ALLEN DAY. 





WHEN we linger in the garden, 
Or recline beneath the trees— 
Scent the fragrance of the flowers 
Wafted on the gentile breeze— 
Hear the twittering of the swallows, 
Watch them in their arrow flight— 
See the lengthening of the shadows, 
Hilltops bathed in golden light; 


When the last rays of the sunset 
Glowing paint the western sky, 

Then the mellow mystic twilight 
Brings the shades of evening nigh. 

When the grass with dew is damp’ning, 
The stars peep out one by one, 

When the katy-did is singing, 
Then a summer day has gone. 


When are gathered round the hearthstone, 
Father, mother, sister, dear; 

And without the wind is moaning 
Through the garden, now so drear; 

When the fire so warm and cheerful, 
Drives away the chilly gloom, 

And its flickering blaze is chasing * 
Shadows all about the room ; 


When the hard day’s work is over, 
And the board is cleared away, 
When the evening prayer is uttered, 
Thanking God for bread to-day; 
When the cricket from the mantel 
Chirps its merry peaceful song, 
hen has come the welcome evening, 
Then a winter day has gone. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT’S SWATHE IN KNITTING | one above another (see Fig. 2, which repre- 
AND CROCHET. sents part of the crochet work the original 
Tus is worked with coarse knitting cotton | ize). In the last 10 rows the band is formed 
crosswise backwards and forwards, and is com- | into a point by shortening the rows of chain 
menced at the straight end with a foundation | stitches, and instead of joining to the Ist and 
of 37 chain stitches missing the last 7 of which | last stitch joining to the 2d and last but one of 
the following rows are worked back on the re- | the preceding row, and in each of the following 
mainder. 1st row. Alternately 2 double into | TOWs miss 2 stitches at the commencement and 
the 2 next stitches, 2 chain, miss 2 stitches, at | end. Then the band is edged with 2 rows of 
the end of the row 2 double into the 2 last | crochet (not including the straight end) as fol- 
stitches. Then 7 chain and turn the work. | lows: 1st row. Alternately 1 double working in 
2d. Join to the last stitch of the preceding row | the two next loops of chain stitches, 2 chain 
(by dropping the stitch from the needle, in- | at the sloping side of the pointed end 1 double 
serting the needle into the stitch to which you | is worked into each of the loops of chain 
Fig. 1. stitches. 2d. 2 double into the chain stitches 
| between the double stitches of the last row, 
| after the 2 double, 1 purl (of 5 chain and 1 slip 
| stitch into the last double). At the point of 
| the band a tape is sewed on. 
. =A ORNAMENTAL BOX FOR CARDS. 
he ze Tus box with a cover is made of pasteboard, 
eS “a and covered with Russia leather The interior 
ao : Fig. 1. 
; Sad i 
| 
| 








are to join and drawing the dropped stitch 
hrough), 30 chain, join to the 1st stitch of the | 
last row; then 7 chain, turn. 3d. 2 double into | 
+ the 2 next stitches of the lst row, working in | 
the chain stitches of the last row, then alter- 
nately 2 double into the 2 next foundation 














is divided by card-board partitions into fou 
compartments, which serve to contain the dif- 
ferent packs. The cover is ornamented at the 


Fig. 2. 








stitches, working in the bottom stitches of the 
2d and ist rows, 2 chain, miss 2 stitches. At 
the end of the row 2 double into the last 2 
stitches of the 1st row. Then 7 chain, turn. | top with a medallion of gray silk embroidered 
These last two rows are repeated till the band | with chenille of various colors (see Fig. 2), also 
is the required length, but the long stitches | in front ; in the manner of the illustration with 
with which 2 rows are worked in must not be | small China cards. 
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CIGAR CASE. 


Tue work for the cigar case is shown in the 
full size in Fig. 2. The foundation is fine 
drill. Ribbon or velvet of three colors is re- 
quired, as seen in Fig. 1, where the proper 
width is shown. The herring-bone stitch is 
worked with purse-silk in blue, gold, yellow, 


== 
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scarlet, and green, with a row of gold cord 
sewn down at the edge of the chain-stitch line 
running between the herring-bone stitch. A 
thin piece of card-board is required for the 
outer part, four inches wide, and eleven inches 
long; for the inner, three and a half inches 
wide, and thirteen and a half long. These are 
folded exactly in half, covered with the drill, 
and lined with silk, sewn together at the sides, 
and bound with ribbon at the sides and open 
ends. 


= 
INFANT’S CAP IN CROCHET AND 
KNITTING. 


Tuis cap is knitted with fine knitting cotton 
and steel needles. It is commenced in the 


centre of the crown with a foundation of 8 | 





stitches, joined to a circle, on which the fol- 





| knitted. 2¢d and 3d. Entirely purled. 4th. 
| Knitted. 5th. Alternately the thread brought 
| forward, knit 1. 62. Knitted into every 
thread brought forward in the last row, knit 1, 
purl1. 7th, 8th, and 9th. Purled. 10th. Knit- 
| ted. 11th. Alternately bring the threads for- 
ward, knit 2 stitches together. 12th. Knitted 
into every thread brought forward in the last 


Fig. 2 





row, knit 1, purl 1, knit1. 13¢#—16th. Purled. 
17th. Knitted. 18¢2. Alternately bring the 
wool forward, knit 3 stitches together. 19¢/. 
Knitted, but inte each thread brought forward 
in the last row knit 1, purl 1, knit 1. 20ti—23d. 
Purled. 24th. Knitted. The 18th to the 24th 
rows are repeated three times. Now the crown 
of the cap is finished, with the next row the 
other part is commenced. The number of 
stitches must be divisible by 5, therefore the 
requisite number of stitches are increased at 
regular intervals. 4th. Alternately purl 2 
stitches together, purl 1, purl 2 together, bring 
the thread forward. 47¢h—53d. Knitted. In 
the 47th row knit 1 and pur! 1 into the thread 
brought forward in the preceding row. 54th. 
Alternately knit 3, the 2 stitches which were 
knitted into the thread brought forward, and 
in the next rows are knitted and are dropped 
from the needle and undone up to the 47th 
row, then the upper thread is brought forward, 
into all the threads of the preceding rows, put 
on the needle in the left hand, and knitted as 
a stitch. 55th. Knitted, into the stitch which 
was knitted into the 8 loose threads, always 
knit 1, purl 1; repeat the 46th to the 55th rows 
once, then the 46th and 47th rows once again 
Now take 31 stitches on another needle, leave 
them for the present, and knit the 68th to the 
159th rows, backwards and forwards in the 
same pattern, in the 159th row always knit 1, 
purl 1, knit 1 into the threads brought forward 
in the last row. Care must be taken that each 
row begins and ends with a stitch of the stripe 








of the pattern. When the 159th row is finished, 


lowing rows are worked: 1st row. Entirely | the stitches of the edge on both sides are put 
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on needles, and all the stitches, including 
those which were left aside, are knitted around 
as follows: 160th row. Knitted. 1618t to 164th. 
Purled. 165i. Alternately bring the wool 
forward, knit 3 stitches together. 166th. Knit- 
ted; into every thread brought forward knit 1, 
pur} 1. 167th to the 170th. Purled. 171s¢. 
Knitted. Then take a crochet hook and cro- 
chet with the same cotton alternately : 1 double 
with which three stitches of the knitting are 
worked in, 3 chain. For the edging of the cap 
two rows are worked with crochet cotton No. 
40. 1st row. Into each double of the last row, 
1 treble, after each treble 8 chain. 2d. *, into 
the next chain stitches between 2 treble, 1 scal- 
lop, consisting of 4 treble, 1 purl (consisting 
of 5 chain, 1 double into the 1st chain), 2 long 
treble, 1 purl, 2 long treble, 1 purl, 4 treble, 2 
treble divided by 3 chain; repeat from *. 
Through the row of holes at the edge of the 
cap, a narrow colored satin ribbon is passed, 
and strings the same color are ettached. 
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EMBROIDERED MAT FOR SCENT- 
BOTTLES, ETC. 
MATERIAL, light gray cloth. The embroid- 
ery is given in illustrations 1 and 2, the latter 


Fig. 1. 
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representing a part of the border in the original 
size. It is worked partly in satin and overcast 
stitch, and partly in Russian point, with differ- 
ent shades of gray silk cord, white silk, and 
gold thread. The mat is lined with white 
card-board and gray lining, and edged with 
fine gray silk cord. 
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POSTAGE-STAMP BOX. 
Tuts box is of card-board, divided into three 
compartments, and lined with white moiré 

















paper. The outside is covered with reddish- 
brown stamped Russia leather; in the centre 
of the lid is a medallion of gray silk rep, on 


y, 


| J 





which either the monagram or a small satin- 
stitch embroidery is worked with reddish-brown 
silk and gold thread. 


ORNAMENTAL FRAME FOR A THER- 
MOMETER. 

ParTLyY of black polished, partly of green 
bronzed wood, about 11 inches in height, and 
covered at the bottom with black velvet, which 
is edged with button-hole stitches of green filo- 
selle, and crnamented with an embroidery of 
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green filoselle and beads on canvas cut in the 
Greek pattern. Fig. 2 gives the pattern of the | 
Fig. L 





embroidery and indicates the materials used. 
The embroidery is sewn on to the velvet with 


Fig. 2. 
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Steel Bead 
© Alabaster. © Crystal. & Green Filoselle. 
long stitches of green filoselle, so that the same 
stitches also form the outline of the design. 











NET FOR BOILING EGGS, IN NETTING 
AND CROCHET. 

Tus is partly netted with coarse knitting 
cotton, partly crocheted with white and gray 
crochet cotton. First work the bottom by net- 
ting over a mesh about four-fifths of an inch 
round into a foundation loop 31 stitches, draw- 
ing them into a circle, and then working 9 
rounds over the same mesh ; in the 5th at every 
third stitch one stitch is increased. The stitches 
of the 1st round are drawn closely together, 
and the commencement and end of the founda- 
tion thread tied. Then for the top part, which 
forms a bag, work over the same mesh 41 
stitches, draw them into a circle, and continue 
netting with the same number of stitches 30 
rounds. Now crochet for the side which joins 
the bottom to the top part of the net, alternately 
with gray and white crochet cotton, 17 rounds 
as follows: 1s¢ round. With gray cotton, a- 
ternately 4 double into the next stitch of the 
last round of the bottom, 8 chain. 2d. This and 
the two following rounds with white cotton, 
into each stitch of the last round, 1 double. 3d. 








1 long treble into each alternate stitch, after 
each long treble 1 chain. 4th. Into each stitch 
1 double. 5th to the 10th round. With gray cot- 
ton alternately, 1 treble, 2 chain, missing two 
stitches. The treble stitches of these 6 rounds 
must be always one ahove another. 11fA. This 
and the next round with white cotton, into each 
stitch 1 double. 12th. Like the 3d, 13th. With 
gray cotton, into every stitch 1 double. 14th. 
This and the next round with white cotton, 
into every stitch 1 double, crocheting in with 
every 4 stitch 1 foundation stitch of the netting 
for the bag. 152. Like the 3d. 162. With gray 
cotton, alternately’ 3 double into the next 3 
stitches, 1 purl (of 5 chain, and 1 slip-stitch 
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‘nto the 1st), missing 1 stitch. The 17th round 
is crocheted on the other side into the lower 
part of the stitches of the 1st round in the same 
way as the 14th round; then the 18th and 19th 
rounds like the 15th and 16th. These rounds 
must, both top and bottom, overlap the netting. 
The 6 treble rounds in the centre, worked with 
gray cotton, have, as shown in the Illustration, 
white knitting cotton drawn through them. 
The top part of the net is now edged with scal- 
lops of chain stitches, crocheted with gray cot- 
ton, as follows: Into each netted stitch 5double, 
7 chain, 1 double 3 times alternately, 11 chain, 
1 double, then 7 chain and 5 doubie; in each 
succeeding scallop'the first loop of 7 chain is 
joined to the last loop of the preceding scallop. 
Now the last 8 rounds of this netting are turned 
over, soas to form a kind of frill on the outside, 
and two rounds are then crocheted into the 
2ist and 22d rounds of netting together at the 
top for the cord. 1st round : *, 2 double before, 
2 double behind, the next netted knots with two 
chain between, then 3 chain, repeat from *; 
second round: into each loop of chain stitches 
of the last round 2 long treble, after which al- 
ways 2 chain. 2 gray cords are passed through 
this last round, and a whalebone through each 
round of treble stitches worked with white cot- 
ton of the side parts. The ends of the latter 
are carefully fastened together. 
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SLIPPER WATCH-STAND. 
Tuis stand is in the form of a pretty slipper 





in card-board, covered outside, including the 
heel, with blue satin, and lined with gray silk 


rep. The centre of the front part of the slip- | 


per is ornamented with bead embroidery. Blue 
VOL, LXXXVII.—30 





silk gimp and bows of the same colored ribbon 
form the trimming. 
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KNITTED PELISSE WITH JACKET. 
(See Colored Engraving in Front of Book.) 

THE materials required are 4 bone needles, 
No. 8, with points at each end ; 2 needles, same 
size, with knobs. A loose knitter must take 
smaller-sized needles. About half a dozen silk 
buttons, for down the front, to mateh the 
colored wool used. This pelisse or frock is 
knitted in white Berlin fingering, with rolls of 
colored wool. About eight ounces of white and 
two and a half ounces of colored woo! will be 
necessary. The waist should be made of white 
cashmere or merino, as knitting is too thick to 
go under the jacket. The jacket will fit a 
child of from one to two years old, and can be 
easily made larger or smaller. The skirt you 
knit to any length required. 

SkirtT.—This is knitted in one piece, and 
sewn up afterwards ; it should measure about 
a yard and a half in width. Take the needles 
with knobs, white wool, and cast on 300 stitches. 
Knit plain a length of three and a half inches ; 
this makes the hem for bottom of frock. Ob- 
serve always to slip the first stitch of each row, 
except when you begin with a fresh color. You 
next knit the 1st roll. 

Colored wool.—1st row. Knit plain. 2d. Purl 
all. Repeat these two rows twice more; then 
cast off evenly, but not too tightly, all the 
stitches. 

White wool.—Take up, and as you take up 
knit 300 stitches, being particular to begin to 
take up at the side where you commenced with 
the colored roll. In taking up, you put your 
needle into the same stitches as you did the 





Jirst row of color, to make the knitting roll 


over. This may sownd puzzling, but, with the 
work in your hand, you easily see which stitch- 
es are meant, as the colored wool marks 
them. Knit, in plain knitting, about an inch 
and a quarter for distance between the rolls. 

Colored wool.—The 2d roll. Mind you begin 
this at the same side as the Ist. It is knitted 
exactly the same as that, and the stitches cast 
off. 

White wool.—Take up 300 stitches as before, 
and plain knit the depth of one and a quarter 
inch. 

Colored wool.—Knit a 3d roll, exactly like the 
others ; this is the last roll. No more colored 
wool is required. 

White wool.—Take up 300 stitches as before. 
The skirt is now knitted in a fancy stitch, 
which rather draws itin. You must slip the 
1st stitch in cach row, though the directions may 
be to knit or purl. For example: in the Ist 
row slip the 1st stitch, instead of knitting it, 
purl the 2d; but the rest of the row it is knit 1, 
purl lalternately. This is a rule in nearly all 
knitting. 
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1st row. Knit 1, pur] 1 alternately. 2d. Knit 
3, purl 1 alternately. 3d. Al) plain knitting. 
4th. Knit 3, purl 1 alternately. Repeat these 
4 rows until your skirt is the length you re- 
quire. Instead of casting off the stitches, run 
a narrow soft braid through them, and sew the 
waist to it. Sew up the skirt, leaving a vent 
and turn-up hem at the bottom, slightly catch- 
ing it down, not to show the stitches. The 
rolls are sewn together last, to make them turn 
over nicely. 


JacKET.— White wool.—Take the needles 
with knobs, and cast on 136 stitches. 1st row. 
Knit 3, purl 1 alternately. 2¢. Knit 1, purl 1 
alternately. 3d. Knit 3, purl 1 alternately. 4th. 
All plain knitting. Repeat these four rows 
jivetimes more. 25th. Knit 3, purl 1 alternately. 
26th. Knit 1, purl 1 alternately. 27th. Knit 3, 
purl 1 alternately. 28h. In this row you divide 
for the sides and back. Work thus: Knit 32 
stitches, knit the next 2 stitches, and pull the 
first of these over the second; knit a third 
stitch, and do the same. Continue knitting 
and pulling over until you have cast off 8 


stitches. Knit 55 stitches, cast off 8 more, and 
end with knitting 31. You next knit the first 
side. 


First side.—This is formed by knitting back- 
wards and forwards as far as the cast-off loops. 
Repeat the 4 rows which form the pattern until 
you have done 32 rows or 8 patterns. If you 
count up the ribs or plain knitted rows you 
have knitted, you will find you have 15. 

Narrowing for shoulder and shaping neck.— 
Knit 3 patterns of the 4 rows, but at the shoul- 
der side knit 2 together at the end of each row 
to slant it. After you begin the reducing, the 
commencement of each row will vary. Always 
slip the 1st stitch, knit or purl the next accord- 
ing to the pattern. 

After these 3 patterns, to slant for neck as 
well as shoulder, you must knit 2 together at 
the end of each row, working the pattern in the 
middle as regular as youcan. The pattern is 
to be repeated until you have only 2 stitches 
left on your needle. Knit these together, and 
draw the wool through. 

Back.—Begin this at armhole nearest the side 
that is knitted. Knit a straight piece same 
length as you did for side, that is, 8 patterns. 
Afterwards shape for shoulders by knitting 2 
together at end of each row, repeating the pat- 
tern until you have worked as many ribs and 
rows as at the side. Then cast off the stitches 
remaining on the needle. 

The second side is knitted exactly like the 
first. 

This completes the centre of the jacket. It 
must not be sewn or knitted up at the shoulders 
before commencing the roll. 

Colored roll.—To form this you must use the 
4 needles without knobs. Observe the sketch 
of the jacket, and where the letter A is marked 





begin there to take up the stitches. Along the 
bottom of jacket, from A to B, take up, and as 
you take up knit 136 stitches. With a second 
needle take up, and as you take up knit all the 
stitches from BtoC. It is impossible to give 
the exact number of stitches, but be careful to 














avoid dragging the jacket by taking up too few. 
With a third needle, take up all the stitches 
from C to A where you first commenced. Knit 
plain 4 rounds, and then cast off. This roll, as 
you will see, is knitted all around the jacket. 
Some people find it easier to work by using five 
instead of four needles. If you use five place 
half of the 136 stitches on the extra needle. 
Hold your work as if it was a stocking you 
were knitting. 

W hite edging below roll at the bottom of jacket.— 
Take up, on same stitches as,yon “: | the colored 
roll, with white wool 136 stitches. Knit back- 
wards and forwards 4 rows plain knitting ; cast 
off. Begin to take up at A. 

The jacket buttons down the front. You 
have to knit a sufficient width on each side for 
this with white wool. 

For the left side.—Take up on the same stitch- 
es as you did the colored roll, beginning where 
marked 1 in the sketch down to A, all the 
stitches there are about 44. Knit plain 11 rows, 
then cast off. 

Right side.—Take up, beginning at B to 2, on 
same stitches as colored roll, all the stitches there 
are. Knit 5rows plain. 6th row. Knit 4 stitches, 
make 1, knit 2 together. See how many stitch- 
es you have left on your needle, and divide 
for equal distances between the button holes’ 
which are formed by the make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, plain Knitting so many stitches between 
each button hole; 6 button holes are enough. 
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The top one should be made on the 2 last 
stitches. Plain knit 4 rows, and cast off. 

Neck.—With white wool, along the neck, 
take up about 52 stiches. Rib—that is, knit 2, 
purl 2 alternately—4 or 5 rows. Cast off. 


SLEEVE.--Colored roll round armhole.—Use 
the 4 needles for this. Look at sketch, and 
take up with colored wool, knitting as you take 
up, from D to E 12 stitches. You must take up 
stitches in the corners to get this number. With 
a second needle, take up all the stitches from 
E to F, where the knitting has been sewn to- 
gether for the shoulder seam ; there should be 
about 17. With a third needle, take up all the 
stitches from F to D. Knit 4 rounds plain; 
then cast off. 

Sleeve.—With white wool, cast on 40 stitches. 
Repeat the 4 rows that form the pattern 17 
times. Cast off, and sew up ali the sleeve but 
half aninch. This half inch, when you put in 
the sleeve, you sew along the cast-off stitches 
at bottom of armhole ; the seam goes directly 
in the centre, and it gives more room for the 
arm. Observe the stripes go across the arm. 

Roll round sleeve.—With colored wool, and 4 
needles, take up stitches at bottom of sleeve. 
Knit a roll of 4 rounds ; then cast off. 

Ribbed cuff.—With white wool, and 4 needles, 
take up same stitches as for colored roll, and 
rib 4 rounds. Rib 4 rounds in colored wool. 
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End with ribbing 4 more white rounds, and 
cast off. 





+> 


TOWEL RACK. 


MADE of oiled walnut, with a piece in the 
centre of blue satin embroidered with flowers 
in gay colored silks. 





DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 





MONOGRAM DESIGN. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 
(For General Directions, see Receipt Department 
October number.) 
THE SWAN SERVIETTE. 
Crip up one end of the damask in the manner of 
a fan, Fig. 1; then fold under the other end to meet 
Fig. 1. 








the bottom of it; then take the left side of the servi- 
ette, and roll inwards to the centre of the fan; repeat 
this on the right-hand side; turn the serviette over, 


and bend into shape the part forming the head and 
neck of the swan, Fig. 2; this completes the ser- 
viette. 


CHRISTMAS COOKING. 


Chickens, Botiled.—In choosing fowls for boiling, 
it should be borne in mind that those which are 
not black-legged are generally much whiter when 
dressed. Pick, draw, singe, wash, and truss them in 
the following manner, without the liversin the wings ; 
and, in drawing, be careful not to break the gall- 
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bladder: Cut off the neck, leaving sufficient skin to 
skewer back. Cut the feet off to the first joint, tuck 
the stumps into a slit made on each side of the belly, 
twist the wings over the back of the fowl, and secure 
the top of the leg and the bottom of the wing together 
by running a skewer through them and the body. 
The other side must be done in the same manner. 
Should the fowl be very large and old, draw the sin- 
ews of the legs before tucking them in. Make a slit 
in the apron of the fowl, large enough to admit the 
parson’s nose, and tie a string on the tops of the legs 
to keep them in their proper place. When they are 
firmly trussed, put them into a stew- 
pan with plenty of hot water, bring 
it to boil, aad carefully remove all 
the scum asit rises. Simme- very 
gently until the fowl is tender, and 
bear in mind that the slower it boils 
the plumper and whiter will the 
fowl be. Many cooks wrap them in 
a floured cloth to preserve the color, 
and to prevent the scum from cling- 
ing to them ; in this case, a few slices 
of lemon should be placed on the 
breasts, over these a sheet of but- 
tered paper, and then the eluth; 
cooking them in this manner ren 
ders the flesh very white. 

Chicken, Fricasseed (an Entrée). 
—Choose a couple of fat, plump 
chickens, and, after drawing, singe- 
ing, and washing them, skin, and 
carve them into joints ; blanch these 
in boiling water for two or three 
minutes, take them out, and im- 
merse them in cold water to render 
them white. Put the trimmings, 
SSS with the necks and legs, into a 

stewpan ; add parsley, onions, clove, 
mace, bay-leaf, and a seasoning of pepper and salt; 
pour to these the water that the chickens were 
blanched in, and simmer gently for rather more 
than one hour. Have ready another 
stewpan; put in the joints of fowl, with 
the above proportion of butter; dredge 
them with flour, let them get hot, but do 
not brown them much; then moisten the 
fricassee with the gravy made from the 
trimmings, etc., and stew very gently for 
half an hour. Lift the fowl into another 
stewpan, skim the sauce, reduce it quick- 
ly over the fire by letting it boil fast, and 
strain it over them. Add the cream, and 
a seasoning of pounded mace and Cay- 
enne; let it boil up, and when ready to 
serve, stir to it the well-beaten yelks of 
three eggs; these should not be put in till 
the last moment, and the sauce should 
be made hot, but must not boil, or it will 
instantly curdle. 


Goose, Roast.—Select a goose with a 
clean white skin, plump breast, and yel- 
low feet; if these latter are red, the bird 
is old. Should the weather permit, let 
it hang for a few days; by so doing the flavor will 
be very much improved. Pluck, singe, draw, and 
carefully wash and wipe the goose; cut off the neck 
close to the back, leaving the skin loag enough to 
turn over; cut off the feet at the first joint, and sepa- 
rate the pinions at the first joint. Beat the breast- 
bone flat with a rolling-pin, put a skewer through 
the under part of each wing, and having drawn up 
the legs closely, put a skewer into the middle of each, 
and pass the same quite through the body. Insert 
another skewer into the small of the leg, bring % 
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close down to the side-bone, run it through, and do 
the same to the other side. Now cut off the end of 
the vent, and make a hole in the skin sufficiently 
large for the passage of the rump, in order to keep 
in the seasoning. Make a sage-and-onion stuffing of 
the above ingredients, put it into the body of the 
goose, and secure it firmly at both ends by passing 
the rump through the hole made in the skin, and the 
other end by tying the skin of the neck to the back; 
by this means the seasoning will not escape. Put it 
down to a brisk fire, keep it well basted, and roast 
from one and a half to two hours, according to the 
size. Remove the skewers, and serve with a tureen 
of good gravy, and one of well-made apple-sauce. 
Should a very highly-flavored seasoning be preferred, 
the onions should not be parboiled, but minced raw; 
of the two methods the mild seasoning is far supe- 
rior. A ragott, or pie, should be made of the gib- 
lets, or they may by stewed down to make gravy. 
Be careful to serve the goose before the breast falls, 
or its appearance will be spoiled by coming flattened 
to table. As this is rather a troublesome joint to 
carve, a large quantity of gravy should not be poured 
around the goose, but sent in atureen. A teaspoon- 
ful of made mustard, a saltspoonful of salt, a few 
grains of Cayenne, mixed with a glass of port wine, 
are sometimes poured into the goose by a slit made 
inthe apron. This sauce is by many considered an 
improvement. 


Turkey, Boiled.—Hen turkeys are preferable for 
boiling, on account of their whiteness and tender- 
ness, and one of moderate size should be selected, as 
a large one is not suitable for this mode of cooking. 
They should not be drossed until they have been 
killed three or four days, as they will neither look 
white, nor will they be tender. Pluck the bird, care- 
fully draw, and singe it with a piece of white paper; 
wash it inside and out, and wipe it thoroughly dry 
with a cloth. Cut off the head and neck, draw the 
strings or sinews of the thighs, and cut off the legs 
at the first joint; draw the legs into the body, fill the 
breast with forcemeat; run a skewer through the 


wing and the middle joint of the leg, quite into the | 


leg and wing on the opposite side; break the breast- 
bone, and make the bird look as round and as com- 
pact as possible. 
water to cover it; let it come toa boil, then carefully 
remove all the scum; if this is attended to, there is 
no occasion to boil the bird in a floured cloth; but it 
should be well covered with the water. Let it sim- 
mer very gently for about one and a half hour to one 
and three-quarters of an hour, according to the size, 
and serve with either white, celery, oyster, or mush- 
room sauce, or parsley and butter, a little of which 
should be poured over the turkey. Boiled ham, ba- 
con, tongue, or pickled pork, should always accom- 
pany this dish; and when oyster sauce is served, the 
turkey should be stuffed with oyster foreemeat. 

Turkey, Fricasseed (Cold Meat Cookery).—Cut 
some nice slices from the remains of a cold turkey, 
and put the bones and trimmings into a stewpan, 
with lemon-peel, herbs, onion, pepper, salt, and the 
water; stew for an hour, strain the gravy, and lay 
in the pieces of turkey. When warm through, add 
cream and the yelk of an egg; stir it well around, 
and, when getting thick, take out the pieces, lay 
them on a hot dish, and pour the sauce over. Gar- 
nish the fricassee with sippits of toasted bread. 
Celery or cucumbers, cut into small pieces, may be 
put into the sauce; if the former, it must be boiled 
first. 

Turkey, Roast.—Choose covk turkeys by their 
short spurs and black legs, in which case they are 
young; if the spurs are long, and the legs pale and 


Put the turkey into sufficient hot | 


rough, they are old. If the bird has been long killed, 

the eyes will appear sunk and the feet very dry; but 
| if fresh, the contrary will be the case. Middling- 
sized fleshy turkeys are by many persons considered 
superior to those of an immense growth, as they are, 
generally speaking, much more tender. Carefully 
pluck the bird, singe it with white paper, and wipe 
it thoroughly with a cloth; draw it, preserve the 
liver and gizzard, and be particular not to break the , 
gall-bag, as no washing will remove the bitter taste 
it imparts where it once touches. Wash it inside 
well, and wipe it thoroughly dry with a cloth; the 
outside merely requires nicely wiping, as we have 
just stated. Cut off the neck close to the back, but 
leave enough of the crop-skin to turn over; break 
the leg-bone close below the knee, draw out the 
strings from the thighs, and flatten the breast-bone 
to make it look plump. Have ready a forcemeat; fill 
the breast with this, and, ff a trussing-needle is used, 
sew the neck over to the back; if a needle is not at 
hand, a skewer will answer the purpose. Run a 
skewer through the pinion and thigh into the body 
to the pinion and thigh on the other side, and press 
the legs as much as possible between the breast and 
the side-bones, and put the liver under one pinionand 
the gizzard under the other. Pass a string across 
the back of the bird, catch it over the points of the 
skewer, tie it in the centre of the back, and be par- 
ticular that the turkey is very firmly trussed. This 
may be more easily accomplished with a needle and 
twine than with skewers. Keep it well basted the 
whole of the time itis cooking. About a quarter of an 
hour before serving, dredge the turkey lightly with 
flour, and put a piece of butter into the basting-ladle ; 
as the butter melts, baste the bird with it. When of 
a nice brown and well frothed, serve with a tureen 
of good brown gravy and one of bread sauce. 





CHINA AND GLASS-WARE. 


THE best material for cleansing either porcelaia or 
| glass-ware, is Fuller’s earth; but it must be beaten 
| into a fine powder, and carefully cleared from ail 





| rough or hard particles, which might endanger the 
| polish of the brilliant surface. 

In cleaning porcelain it must also be observed that 
| some species require more care and attention than 
| others, as every person must have observed that 
China-ware in common use frequently loses some of 
its colors. 

It ought to be taken for granted that all China or 
glass-ware is well tempered; yet a little careful at- 
tention may not be misplaced, even on that point; 
for though ornamental China or glass-ware are not 
exposed to the action of hot water in common do- 
mestie use, yet they may be injudiciously immersed 
in it for the purpose of cleaning; and, as articles in- 
tended solely for ornament, may not be so highly 
| annealed as others, without any fraudulent negli- 
| gence on the part of the manufacturer, it will be pro- 
per never to apply water to them beyond a tepid 
temperature. 

An ingenious and simple mode of annealing glass 
has been some time in use by chemists. It consists 
in immersing the vessel in cold water, gradually 
heated to the boiling point, and suffered to remain 
till cold, when it will be fit for use. Should the glass 
be exposed to a higher temperature than that of boil- 
ing water, it will be necessary to immerse it in oil. 

Hiaving thus guarded against fractures, we natu- 
rally come to the best modes of repairing them when 
they casually take place, for which purpose various 
mixtures have been proposed; and it will here be 
sufficient to select only those which excel in neatness 
| and facility. 
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Perhaps the best cement, both for strength and in- 
visibility, is that made from mastic. The process, 
indeed, may be thought tedious; but a sufficient 
quantity may be made at once to last a lifetime. To 
an cunce of mastic add as much highly rectified 
spirits of wine as will dissolve it. Soak an ounce of 
ising!ass in water until quite soft, then dissolve it in 
pure rum or brandy, until it forms a strong glue, to 
which add about a quarter of an ounce of gum am- 
moniac, well rubbed and mixed. Put the two mix- 
tures together in an earthen vessel, over a gentle 
heat; when well united, the mixture may be put into 
a phial and kept well stoppered. 

When wanted for use, the bottle must be set in 
warm water, when the China or glass articles must 
be also warmed and the cement applied. 

It will be proper that the broken surfaces, when 
carefully fitted, shall be kept in close contact for 
twelve hours at least, until the cement is fully set; 
after which the fracture will be found as secure as 
any part of the vessel, and scarcely perceptible. It 
may be applied successfully to marbles, and even to 
metals. When not provided with this cement, and in 
a hurry, the white of an egg well beaten with quick- 
lime, and a small quantity of very old cheese, form 
an excellent substitute, either for broken China, or 
old ornamental glass-ware. 

It is also a fact well ascertained, that the expressed 
juice of garlic is an everlasting cement, leaving no 
mark of fracture, if neatly done. 

These are fully sufficient for every useful purpose ; 
but we may still further observe, in respect to the 
cement of quicklime, that it may be improved, if, in- 
stead of cheese, we substitute the whey produced by 
boiling milk and vinegar, separating the curd care- 
fully, and beating up with half a pint of it the whites 
of six eggs, adding the sifted quicklime until it forms 
a thick paste, which resists both fire and water. 





CAKES, ETC., FOR CHRISTMAS. 


In making cake, accuracy in proportioning the 
ingredients is indispensable. It is equally indispen- 
sable for the success of the cake that it should be 
placed in a heated oven as soon as prepared. It is 
useless to attempt to make light cake unless the 
eggs are perfectly fresh, and the butter good. Nei- 
ther eggs nor butter and sugar should be beaten in 
tin, as its coldness prevents their becoming light. 
To ascertain if a large cake is perfectly done, a 
broad-bladed knife should be plunged into the cen- 
tre of it; if dry and clean when drawn out, the cake 
is baked. For a smaller cake, insert a straw or the 
whisp of a broom ; if it comes out in the least moist, 
the cake should be left in the oven. 

Plum Cake.—One pound of dry flour, one pound 
of sweet butter, one pound of sugar, twelve eggs, 
two pounds of raisins (the sultana raisins are the 
best), two pounds of currants; as much spice as you 
please ; a glass of wine, one of brandy, and a pound 
of citron. Mix the butter and sugar as for pound 
cake. Sift the spice, and beat the eggs very light. 
Put in the fruit last, stirring it in gradually. It 
should be well floured. If necessary, add more flour 
after the fruit is in. Butter sheets of paper, and 
line the inside of one large pan, or two smaller ones. 
Lay in some slices of citron, then a layer of the 
mixture, then of the citron, and so on till the pan is 
full. This cake requires a tolerably hot and steady 
oven, and will need baking four or five hours, ac- 














| 
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water, and a quarter of a pound of sifted loaf sugar, 
then mix together the flour and sugar, rub in the 
butter, and add the yelk of an egg beaten with a 
tablespoonful of cream; make it into a paste, roll, 
and cut it into small round cakes, which bake upon 
a floured tin. 

Queen Cake.—Beat one pound of butter toa cream, 
with some rose-water, one pound of flour dried, one 
pound of sifted sugar, beat all well together; add a 
few curranis washed and dried; butter small paps 
of a size for the purpose, grate sugar over them’ 
they are soon baked. 

Almond Cake.—Blanch half a pound of sweet and 
three ounces of bitter almonds, pound them to a 
paste in a mortar with orange-flower water, add 
half a pound of sifted loaf sugar, and a little brandy, 
whisk separately for half an hour the whites and 
yelks of twenty eggs, add the yelks to the almonds 
and sugar, and then stir in the whites, and beat 
them all well together. Butter a tin pan, sift bread 
raspings over it, put the cake into it, over the top of 
which strew sifted loaf sugar. Bake it in a quick 
oven for half or three-quarters of an hour. 

Honey Cake.—One pound and a half of dried and 
sifted flour, three-quarters of a pound of honey, half 
a pound of finely pounded loaf sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of citron, and half an ounce of orange-peel 
cut small, of pounded ginger and cinnamon three- 
quarters of an ounce. Melt the sugar with the 
Honey, and mix in the other ingredients; roll out 
the paste, and cut it into small cakes of any form. 

Cream Cake.—Sift some double-refined sugar, beat 
the whites of seven or eight eggs, shake in as many 


spoonfuls of sugar, grate in the rind of a large lem- 


on, drop the froth on a paper, laid on tin, in lumps 
at a distance, sift a good deal of sugar over them, 
set them in a moderate oven; the froth will rise; 
just color them; you may put raspberry jam, and 
stick two bottoms together: put them in a cool oven 
to dry. 

Superior Sponge Cake.—Take the weight of ten 
eggs in powdered loaf sugar, beat it to a froth with 


| the yelks of twelve eggs, put in the grated rind of a 


fresh lemon, leaving out the white part; add half 
the juice. Beat the whites of twelve eggs to a stiff 
froth, and mix them with the sugar and butter. 
Stir the whole without any cessation for fifteen min- 
utes, then stir in gradually the weight of six eggs in 
sifted flour. As soon as the flour is well mixed in, 


| turh the cake into pans lined with buttered paper ; 


bake it immediately in a quick but not a furiously 
hot oven. It will bake in the course of twenty min- 
utes. If it bakes too fast, cover it with thick paper. 


Gingerbread.—Rub one pound of butter well into 
three pounds of flour, then add one pound of pow- 
dered sugar, one pound of molasses, and two ounces 
of ginger, pounded and sifted very fine; then warm 
a quarter of a pint of cream, and mix all together; 
you may add caraways and sweetmeats if you 


| choose; make it into a stiff paste, and bake it in a 


slow oven. 
Sponge Gingerbread.—Melt a piece of butter of 


| the size of a hen's egg, mix it with a pint of nice mo- 


lasses, a tablespoonful of ginger, and a quart of 
flour. Dissolve a heaping tablespoonful of saleratus 
in half a pint of milk, and strain and mix it with the 
rest of the ingredients, add sufficient flour to enable 
you to roll it out easily, roll it out about half an inch 


cording to its thickness. It will be better to let it | thick, and bake it on flat tins in a quick oven. 


cool gradually in the oven. Ice it when thoroughly 
cold. 


Dough Nuts.—A pound and a half of flour, three 
eggs, half a spoonful of pearlash, two ounces of but- 


Sugar Cake.—Take half a pound of dried flour, | ter, six ounces of sugar, one cup of milk. Spice to 
the same quantity of fresh butter washed in rose- | your taste, and fry in lard. 
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Editors’ 


SHALL THE LAST THURSDAY IN NOVEMBER BE- 
COME OUR NATIONAL THANKSGIVING DAY? 


Our country has now two national holidays. On 
the Fourth of July we celebrate the birthday of our 
national life. The twenty-second of February is sa- 
cred to the memory of the man who, after leading 
the armies of America in the great struggle for free- 
dom, gave back to the government of his country 
the power he had received from it, and went back 
to the private life of a citizen. By his example, he 
has established Freedom and Brotherhood in our 
land. Greater than a hero, he was hailed the Father 
of his Country, and so, with filial reverence, we 
celebrate the birthday of our Washington. 

But do we not need a third holiday, adequately to 
express the worth of the two we nowenjoy? The 
sword is not a Christianizer; the hero is not a hus- 
bandman. That our hero was a good man, who 
feared God, loved man, and made his home the ha- 
ven of his earthly happiness, are things which made 
him an example to us forever. War, too, undertaken 
in a righteous cause, should be commemorated. But 
the blessings of Heaven that are treasured in the 
homes of the whole people—men, women, and chil- 
dren—should not these have their day of joyous fes- 
tival? 

The English settlers of America could not, as colo- 
nists, appoint a national holiday, but the first emi- 
grants to New England soon established a yearly 
Thanksgiving Day. Massachusetts set the example, 
and the colonies around her soon followed their sis- 
ter. But over the rest of the country the festival 
did not take place; and after our independence had 
been won, and the Constitution adopted, still, except 
in one notable instance, the New England Thanks- 
giving had no recognition. This exceptional occa- 
sion was the passage of a resolution by our First 
Congress, at the close of the session in 1789, request- 
ing the President to appoint ‘for the people of these 
United States of America a day of public thanksgiv- 
ing to Almighty God.” The proclamation was issued, 
and the day designated was the last Thursday of 
November, 1789. 

It is well known to the readers of the Lapy’s BooK 
that for twenty-seven years our Magazine has been 
steadily urging the adoption of this great festival 
over the length and breadth of our land. Its bene- 
fits have been so fully set forth in our pages that we 
need hardly allude to them here. That the ties of 
home should be strengthened ; that families should 
gather, after the harvest season, around a single 
board, and renew those sweet remembrances that 
bind to each other children of one household in bonds 
of love; that the poor, and the sick, and the prison- 
ers, should have one day of peace and plenty in the 
year—these are surely reasons enough for the estab- 
lishment of one holiday as a season of rejoicing over 
the blessings poured upon us, and of thankfulness 
that we are permitted to enjoy them. We have not 


space to trace the slow but certain progress of this 
great ide& in the minds and hearts of Americans; 
but our readers know that almost every State united 
in 1859 to keep the last Thursday in November as a 
national thanksgiving, and that for several years 





Gable. 


the President has issued an annual Proclamation, 
appointing that day for our great holiday. But one 
thing more is requisite. Our festival is not secure 
so long as it depends upon the yearly inclination of 
the Executive and the varying customs of the several 
States. We ask Congress, in this its coming ses- 
sion, to enact that, from henceforth evermore, the 
last Thursday in November shall be an American 
Thanksgiving Day. It will not be the least service 
which the Forty-Fourth Congress will have rendered 
to its country, if its session shall be signalized by 
the sure establishment of a day which, more than 
any in the annals of national festivity, heralds peace 
on earth and good-will to men. 





AMERICA’S THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


WRITTEN FOR THE LAST THURSDAY IN NOVEMBER, 
1872. 
ALMIGHTY LORD of glory! 
Our praise to Him we bring; 
And chant our country’s story, 
Where Gop alone is Kine; 
His outstretched arm sustaining, 
Behold the Mayflower come! 
His mercy foreordaining 
Our land for Freedom’s home. 


Though wintry darkness gathers, 
And dearth and death prevail, 
The faithful Pilgrim Fathers 
Could look within the veil; 
O joy amid the sadness! 
They ’re free to do and pray, 
And keep in sober gladness 
Their first Thanksgiving Day. 


These seeds of Faith and l'reedom 
30d’s Word hath wafted free ; 

O’er rocks outsoaring Edom 
They reach the Sunset Sea; 

And East and West uniting, 
One family become ; 

With North and South relighting 
Love’s lamp,—WE’RE ALL aT HOME! 


With half of heaven above us, 
An ocean on each hand, 
We've room for all who love us, 
And join our brother band ; 
Praising the Great All-Giver, 
Our Home Feast we display, 
And through tire years forever 
Keep free Thanksgiving Day. 


In palace and in prison 
Our Festival is one, 
The witness CurisT is risen— 
Good-will for men begun; 
Our hearts one hope rejoices, 
Our souls in concert pray, 
’Mid songs of choral voices— 
GOD BLESS THANKSGIVING Dar! 


To be sung to the measure of Bishop Heber’s 
hymn, “ From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
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INTELLECTUAL COMPANIONSHIP IN MARRIAGE. 

WE had some extractsin the Table last month from 
Mr. Hamerton's “Intellectual Life,”’ and then de- 
clared that we would recur to the volume in this 
number, and select our quotations from those letters 
iu which the author deals with women and marriage. 
This part of Mr. Hamerton's book is perhaps its most 
thoughtful and ably reasoned portion. The letters 
“To a Young Gentleman who Contemplated Mar- 
riage” should be read by all in the same category 
with the person to whom they are addressed. 

Perhaps the most fruitful subject of astonishment 
in the world are the marriages of men and women. 
We all of us form a certain ideal of the mate whom 
our friend will choose to go through life with; and 
* when, as usually happens, the person selected widely 
differs from the ideal, we feel a surprise which is 
only increased when, in many cases, the match we 
had believed so unsuitable turns out a very happy 
one. In many cases this is so, but not always; some- 
times the marriage is confessedly an unhappy one, 
and even oftener the married pair, though they pass 
their lives together in the most exemplary fashion, 
show plainly enough to their intimate friends how 
much the pleasure and usefulness of both have been 
marred by an ill-assorted union 

The bearing of marriage on the intellectual life is 
the subject of Mr. Hamerton’s letters. That it must 
exert a most powerful influence on that life few will 
deny. The solitary life of cultivation so often led by 
the single is full of difficulty to husband and wife. 
It is attained, indeed, only in these cases where the 
wife, confining herself strictly to her household cares 
and duties, leaves the husband free to concentrate 
his mind on his favorite pursuits. This is a form 
of married life which we often see; it is even ne- 
cessary when the man’s time is absorbed in an ex- 
acting profession. But we agree with Mr. Hamer- 
ton in thinking that it is not the ideal married life, 
not the life to which an intelligent and cultivated 
woman looks forward with pleasure. The author 
avows his belief in the possibility for almost every 
man, of finding his proper intellectual mate, 

“T feel convinced that for every grade of the mas- 
culine intellect there exists a corresponding grade of 
the feminine intellect, so that a precisely suitable 
intellectual marriage is always possible for every 
one. But since the high intellects are rare, and rare 
in proportion to their elevation, it follows that the 
difficulty of finding the true mate increases with 
mental strength and culture.” 

The author then assigns the reason of the want of 
mental companionship which so frequently exists 
between husband and wife. He speaks of the class 
of French professors, who with small incomes and 
unable to leave the country towns where their Lycées 
happen to be situated, are compelled to look mainly 
to the housekeeping qualities of their future wives. 
The cause of things under these circumstances will 
serve as a description of many American couples. 

“The marriage begins without the idea of intellec- 
tual companionship, and it continues as it began. 
The girl was uneducated ; it seems hopeless to try to 
educate the woman; and then there is the supreme 
difficulty, only to be overcome by two wills at once 
mos¢ resolute and most persistent, namely, how to 
find the time. Years pass; the husband is oceupied 
all day; the wife needs to cheer herself with a little 
society, and goes to sit with neighbors who are not 
likely to add anything valuable to her knowledge or 
to give any elevation to her thoughts. Then comes 
the final fixing and crystallization of her intellect, 
after which, however much pains and labor may be 
taken by the pair, she is past the possibility of change. 

“These women are often so good and devoted that 
their husbands enjoy great happiness. * * * There 
may be degrees of conjugal felicity satisfactory in 
thelr way, without intellectual intercourse, and yet 


I cannot think that any man of high culture could 


| day and night—one friend, one k 
| one, and the whole universe is changed. 
| and indifferent no longer, and whilst she listens, it 





ong as his wife remained shut out from his men- 
al life. Nor is the exclusion always quite agreeable 
for the lady herself. A widow said to me that her 
husband had never thought it necessary to try to 
raise her to his own level, yet she believed that with 
his kindly help she might have attained it.” 


HOW WOMEN HELP MEN. 


“Women are the best of pupils, but bad solitary 
learners. It is not by adding to our knowledge, 
but by understanding us, that women are our help- 
ers. They understand us far better than men do, 
when once they have the degree of preliminary in- 
formation which enables them to enter into our pur- 
suits. Men are occupied with their personal works 
and thoughts, and have wonderfully little sympathy 
left to enable them to comprehend us; but a woman, 
by her divine sympathy—divine, indeed, since it was 
given by God for this—can enter into our inmost 
thought, and make allowances for all our difficulties. 
* * * * * o - + 


“The inteilectual life is sometimes a fearfully soli- 
tary one. Unless he lives in a great capital the man 
devoted to that life is more than all other men liable 
to suffer from isolation, to feel utterly alone beneath 
the deafness of space and the silence of the stars. 
Give him one friend who can understand him, who 
will not leave him, who will sere be accessible by 

ndly listener, just 
It is deaf 


pony nom his marriage as altogether a successful one 
so 
tal 


seems as if all men and angels listened also, so per- 
fectly his thought is mirrored in the light of her an- 
swering eyes.’ 

It is remarkable how many Englishmen in the 
front rank of intellect and fame have, in this genera- 
tion, acknowledged their obligations to their wives 
for the best part of their intellectual life. John 
Stuart Mill, Lord Palmerston, Lord Melbourne, Sir 
Samuel Baker, are names that recall in every case a 
full and affectionate record of conjugal virtue and 
excellence. The perfect companionship of Queen 
Victoria with her husband is well known. We can 
now add Mr. Hamerton to the list. We may, per- 
haps, without trespasssing upon the privacy of do- 
mestic life, transcribe the dedication of this volume. 


TO EUGENIE H. 

“We have shared gg many hours of study, 
and you have been willing, at the cost of much pa- 
tient labor, to cheer the difficult paths of intellectual 
toil by the unfailing sweetness of your beloved coin- 
— It seems to me that all those things 
which we have learned together are doubly my own; 
whilst those other studies which I have pursued in 
solitude have never yielded me more than a maimed 
and imperfect satisfaction. The dream of my life 
would be to associate you with all I do, if that were 
possible; but since the ideal can never be wholly 
realized, let me aé least pnee that we have been so 
little separated, and that the subtle influence of your 
finer taste and more delicate perception is ever, like 
some penetrating perfume, in the whole atmosphere 
around me.” 


With this dedication, so beautiful and so simple, 
we leave the volume. We have quoted enough to 
send our readers to the original. 





OUR FEATHERED EMIGRANTS. 

ONE cannot understand why the European colo- 
nists who settled in America did not make the at- 
tempt to introduce into their new country the birds 
which had been useful or given them pleasure in 
their native lands. They brought domestic animals 
of all descriptions, and every species of esculent for 
the field and garden. All, or nearly all, of these 
were found to thrive; but it seemed to be taken for 
granted that the birds which had made the wood- 
lands musical, and kept their gardens freg from in- 
sect pests, were either not heeded or could not be 
acclimated on this side of the Atlantic. 

Of late years a different opinion has prevailed. 
Efforts have been made, with good success, to intro- 
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duce some of the old-country birds. The English | us so much mischief, and which seem multiplying 


sparrow is now common in parts of our country, and 
does excellent service in keeping the trees free from 
the caterpillars, which were formerly such a plague. 
The “ Cincinnati Acclimatization Society” has lately 
taken up the work of bringing over foreign birds in 
great variety. It has this year, we are told, expend- 
ed over $5000 in introducing fifteen additional spe- 
cies. It has already acclimatized tie skylark, which 
is now frequently seen in the neighborhood of Cin- 
cinnati. Washington Irving describes the “thrill 
of eestasy”* with which he first saw, in England, the 
lark rise, almost froia beneath his feet, and “ wing 
its musical flight up into the morning sky.” This 
pleasure, it seems, the dwellers near the Queen City 
ean now enjoy without the trouble of an Atlantic 
voyage. They have doubtless others tocome. The 
true “robin redbreast’”’ may soon be as familiar to 
their children as it was to their forefathers. Our 
own robin, as it is called, is only’a species of thrush. 
Though larger than the English robin, it is neither 
su hardy nor so fearless. The latter flits all the 
winter about the homestead, and sometimes boldly 
enters the window in search of crums, secure in the 
affectionate kindness which all persons, oid and 
young, entertain for it. Even into the close-pent 
gardens and dingy back yards of large towns the 
little redbreast finds its way, and delights the city 
child with its cheerful note and confiding tameness. 
There is another bird which we hope our accli- 
matizing friends will not neglect. That most poeti- 
eal of song-birds, the nightingale, inhabits a region 
extending from the south of England across Europe 
and Asia to the vale of Cashmere, and perhaps fur- 
ther east. The climate of this region closely resem- 
bles that of our Middle and Southern States. There 
seems no reason why the song of the nightingale 
should not be as familiar throughout the greater 
part of our country, as it is in Surrey or Greece, or 
among the rose-gardens of Persia. It seems to shun 
the bleak Atlantic coast, but is found in summer in 
nearly every other part of Europe, from Sweden to 
Sicily, and in winter migrates to Egypt and Syria. 
This charming bird has been the favorite theme of 
poets in all ages, and in all countries of the eastern 
hemisphere. Yet such is the wonderful variety of 
its notes, that those who have celebrated it have 
been unable to decide whether its song was more 
sud orcheerful. Milton apostrophizes it in the well- 
known lines :— 
“Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy!” 
To Sothern, also, she was 
‘The melancholy Phiiomel, 
That, perched all night alone in shady groves, 
Tunes her soft voice to sad complaints of love, 
Making her )ife one great harmonious woe.”’ 
On the other hand, Coleridge seemed to hear 


“The merry apne. 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music.” 

And we all remember the fable of Cowper, familiar 
to our childhood, which told us of 

“# nightingale that all day long 

ad cheered the village with his song.” 

We may hope that through the efforts of our Cin- 
cinnati friends, and others who are taking part in 
the work, the nightingale, and many other European 
song-birds, will soon abound among us, and make 
our groves and fields ring with their melody. If, in 
addition to their musical talents, we remember that 

hese birds are enemies of the insect tribes which do 








with the progress of cultivation, it will be apparent 
that the acclimatizers are doing a work which well 
deserves the gratitude of the nation. 


WOMEN LABORERS IN VIENNA. 


AMERICAN visitors to the Vienna Exhibition have 
had some reason to feel mortified at the meagre 
show, as well as the unfortunate mismanagement, 
which has marked their country’s share in that un- 
dertaking. On the other hand, they have found 
good ground for satisfaction in contrasting the con- 
dition of the poorer classes in their country with 
what they saw in Austria. The correspondent of 
the Baltimore American gives the foliowing sad ac- 
count of what he observed in the Austrian capital :— 

“IT have alluded to the fact that women perform 

the hardest kind of laboring work in Germany, but 
was not prepared for the sights I have witnessed to- 
day in Vienna. In America, mixing mortar and 
carrying the hod is considered such hard work that 
few white men can be found willing to undertake it 
at the present day. An immense building near our 
hotel, occupying a whole block, is in course of erec- 
tion, on which not less than 400 persons are em- 
ployed, fully 200 of whom are women. All the hard 
aboring work is done by women, such as making 
and carrying mortar in buckets on their heads tv 
the workmen, and handling the brick. They are 
not allowed a moment’s leisure, several overseers 
being ene mete to keep them constantly in motion. 
We found the same proportion of women at work on 
all the new buildings, and there must be many thou- 
sands of them es doing this — of laboring 
work in Vienna. They are both young, middle- 
aged, and old, but all seem to be strong and healthy. 
At dinner time they swarm into the shops to pur- 
chase a piece of brown bread, and eat their dinner 
sitting on the curbstones. The wages are one florin, 
or forty-eight cents, per day, and l am assured, by a 
gentleman resident here, that most of them sleep 
about the building on shavings, or in barns or sheds, 
having no homes.” 

Perhaps one unexpected result of these interna- 
tional exhibitions will be to lead the way to valuable 
social reforms, through the comparisons and the 
criticisms which they will call forth. The poor wo- 
nren of Austria may have reason to be thankful for 
the event which has brought vividly to the knowl 
edge of so many enlightened visitors the existence 
of a state of things destructive of domestic happiness 
aud social improvement. 


SEWING MACHINES IN JAPAN. 

As might be expected, sewing machines have at- 
tracted the admiration of the ingenious people of 
Japan, and it appears that the sale of them is about 
to be attempted in that empire. This is done by a 
Canadian firm, whose method of proceeding is 
worthy of notice, and may afford a useful hint for 
the great International Exhibition of 1876. Messrs. 
Wanzer & Co., of Hamilton, it is announced, have 
lately sent out a consignment of their machines to 
Japan, under charge of a gentleman familiar with 
the countries of the far East. The arrangements 
previously made to insure success show a spirit and 
forethought which deserve much credit. The cor- 
respondent who relates the circumstances observes 
that “for this far-reaching enterprise, Mr. Wanzer 
has been over a year and a half preparing, and al- 
ready important results have been secured. At no 
little trouble and expense he some time ago got a 
Japanese translation of his illustrated catalogue, 
brought the necessary type from Japan, and had it 
printed in London, England. The Japanese Com- 
missioners, visiting the Vienna Exhibition, found 
there not only the Wanzer machine, but also the 
descriptive catalogue of the establishment in their 
own language, and so pleased were they with this 
evidence of interest in their own country, as well as 
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with the machine on its own merits, that they gave 
orders on the spot for the sending of a number of 
the Wanzer machines to Yeddo.”’ 





BLIND FROM EXCESSIVE LIGHT. 

Tue following record of a sad occurrence should 
be preserved as a warning. There is no doubt that 
the eyes of many persons, and particularly the ten- 
der organs of young children, have been perma- 
nently injured by exposing them to a dazzling 
light :— 

“A most painful incident occurred in connection 
with some illuminations at Constantinople the other 
night. Mr. J. L. Haddan, C. E., Ottoman enginecr 
of the Province of Aleppo, had charge of the electrie 
light and other displays in front of the yali of Raehid 
Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs. On awaking 
the next ee Mr. Haddar was dismayed at 
discovering that he was totally blind—the result, 
there can be no doubt, of watching the electric 
light, which was one of extraordinary power. His 
medical attendant happily has reason to hope that 
in oe course of time the patient’s sight will be re- 
stored.” 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


A NEw FEBRIFUGE.—A new febrifuge, said to be 
an excellent substitute for quinine, is reported to 
have been discovered in France, which is much 
cheaper than quinine. This substance consists of 
the green leaves of the laurel, or Laurus nobilis, 
which are dried in a close vessel on a fire, and are 
afterwards reduced to fine powder, of which one 
gramme or 15.5 grains, may be taken as a dose ina 
glass of cold water. Forty-six and a half grains, it 
is asserted, are sufficient to effect a cure, and it has 
even been successful in African fevers of long stand- 
ing, against which quinine was ineffectual. 


COLD MILK FOR INFANTS.—Dr. King, of the United 
States Army, strongly recommends the use of cold 
milk in rearing infants on artificial food. He be- 
lieves the tendency to gastric and intestinal disor- 
ders is much less when the feeding bottle is kept in 
cold or ice water than when the milk is raised to the 
temperature of mother’s milk. He has also found 
that infants relish cold food, and that its effect is par- 
ticularly good during the teething period. 


AMERICAN GrrRis.—A lady writes the following 
home from Europe :— 


“It pains me to say it, but perhaps we may be bene- 
fited by seeing ourselves as others see us. The opin- 
ions that American girls in Europe have won are 
anything but creditable and desirable. While visit- 
ing a school at Frankfort-on-Main, I asked if there 
were any American pupils, and the preceptor replied : 
“No, we do not take them, they dress so extrava- 
gantly, they think and talk so much of their clothes, 

at ey disturb the 7 simple ways of our Ger- 
man girls; and we find their influence does us more 
hurt than their money does us good.’ In Dresden I 
knew an American | y who could not find a private 
school where they would take her daughter, for simi- 
lar reasons.” 


WortH Trymne.—A German me of passen- 

r cars states that a single stem of hemp, with the 
eaves and blossoms, mixed with the stuffing of a 
car seat, will protect it from moths for gears, and 
that hemp for this purpose should be gathered just 
when in blossom, dried ry in the shade, and 
kept in covered wooden vessels in a dry place. 

In the report of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Woman’s College building at the Cornell Univer- 
sity it is written :— 


“Upon the front surface of the stone are the words: 
‘This Building with its Endowment are the Gift of 
Henry W. Sage, 1872.’ On the end surface is the in- 
scription: ‘I would provide that young women may 
be educated at the Cornell University as broadly and 
as thoroughly as young men.’”’ 





Hexlth Department. 


PLEURISY—TRUE AND FALSE. 

THE characteristic feature of the disease is a pain 
or stitch in the side. But all pains in the side are 
not pleurisies; in fact the majority of pains in the 
side are not pleurisies. It is, therefore, important 
to enable people affected with a pain in the side to 
know whether it is really of the nature of pleurisy or 
not. There are few complaints more common, espe- 
cially in women, than pains in the side, sometimes 
very sore and even sharp. But these have generally 
nothing to do with the pleura, and it is of great mo- 
ment to carefully distinguish pleurisy from a mere 
pain in the side. The distinction will appear if we 
describe, first, genuine pleurisy in its acute and 
chronic forms, and then those stitches or pains in 
the side which are known as pleurodynia, or false 
pleurisy. 

Acute Pleurisy is a genuine inflammation of the 
smooth membrane called the pleura. This impor- 
tant and extensive membrane covers the whole sur- 
face of the lung, and lines the whole of the inside of 
the ribs. Being perfectly smooth and moist, and 
covering the whole of the inside of the chest, it en- 
ables the lungs to move freely and easily up and 
down in the performance of respiration. Now let us 
see what happens when this membrane becomes in- 
flamed. The inflammation, like all other inflamma- 
tions, is most generally ushered in either by chilliness 
or a distinct rigorous shivering, making the teeth 
chatter. The shivering is soon followed by feverish- 
ness. The skin gets hot, and the tongue furred. The 
pulse becomes quicker and stronger than usual. Co- 
incidently with all these symptoms is some restraint 
of the breathing. The breathing is kept in, or held, 
because, when at all full, it is accompanied with a 
sharp pain or stitch in the side. The painis an acute 
lancinating pain, and it is not uncommonly below the 
nipple, and covers sometimes a very small surface, 
and occasionally extends around towards the back. 
The pain is aggravated by a deep breath, by cough- 
ing, by lying on the affected side, and by deep press- 
ure. Unfortunately, pleurisy is generally attended 
with a cough, which is dry and short and harsh, and 
every cough is attended with more or less pain. 

The course of things now depends a good deal 
upon treatment, and upon whether or not the lung 
as well as the pleura is affected. The tendency of 
inflammation in this smooth membrane—the pleura 
—is to throw out a kind of sticky lymph, which gives 
rise to a sound over the part affected in the move- 
ments of breathing, called a friction or rubbing 
sound. Moreover, a good deal of watery fluid also 
is thrown out, as much as pints sometimes. This 
accumulation occurs sometimes gradually, at other 
times quickly. If it occurs very quickly, and in 
large quantity, it may greatly embarrass breathing 
and displace the organs in the chest. Some people, 
by a pleurisy in the left side, have the heart pushed 
on to the right by fluid. The fluid, in any quantity 
suppresses or diminishes the movement of the lung 
and the breathing sounds connected therewith ; and 
instead of the chest giving, when tapped, a clear, 
resonant sound, it emits a dull one. The tendency 
of the lymph and fluid in the chest in pleurisy is re- 
moved gradually by absorption. On the whole, the 
acuter pleurisy is the better. ‘ 

Cau ses.—Cold and wet are among the causes of 
pleurisy, and perhaps the principal ones. It is more 
apt to occur to people of a certain constitution—per- 
haps to rheumatic people; to those who have some 
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other diseases, such as kidney disease, or in persons 
affected with scarlet fever or measles. It is not un- 
common in childhood, and is rare in the extremes of 
life. Injuries of the chest, especially if accompanied 
by fracture of the ribs, often cause pleurisy. 

Treatment. — This, of course, is a matter upon 
which to take advice. We can only give a few hints 
for those who may be out of the way of this advan- 
tage. For the relief of the pain, a very large warm 
linseed poultice should be applied, and repeated 
every three or four hours. Grown-up persons may 
take five or eight grains of what is known as Dover's 
powder, every night at bedtime, in gruel for two or 
three times. The diet should be light, consisting of 
milk, barley-water, or beef-tea; and the fever, if 
very high, may be moderated by the following pre- 
scription: Citrate of potash, sixty or eighty grains; 
spirit of nitre, two drachms; tincture of henbane, 
one drachm; water, eight ounces. Mix. An eighth 
part to be taken every three or four hours. These 
hints, we repeat, are only fit to be acted on by those 
who are out of the way of medical advice. 

Chronic Pleurisy.—This is perhaps the more com- 
mon form of the disease, and it is not less serious 
than the acute forms, but rather more so. The dis- 
tinction is, that the chronic form extends over a 
longer time, and comes on more insidiously. There 
is either no pain, or the pain is much less acute than 
tn sharper attacks of the disease. It comes on, for 
the most part, in those of delicate constitution, with 
a slightly consumptive tendency, or after exhausting 
mttacks of measles or scarlet fever. It is to be re- 
cognized only by the doctor; but it may be suspected 
ff there is more or less pain in the side, with short, 
hacking, dry cough, shortness of breath, and no 
other very obvious chest disease. The fluid which 
accumulates in such cases is not watery as in acute 
pleurisy, but of the nature of matter or pus, more or 
less thick. The patient is very weak, and may have 
exhausting sweats. 

Treatment.—The case is one, even more than the 
acute forms of the disease, for judicious manage- 
ment. All that can be done in the way of domestic 
medicine, after sending for the doctor, is to keep the 
patient quiet and comfortable, and to feed him sim- 
ply and sufficiently. If any medicine is ventured on, 
it should be cod-liver oil. The case often requires 
surgical interference ; in other words, if the fluid in 
the chest and compression of the lungs cannot be got 
rid of by medical measures, it must be evacuated by 
& puncture. 

Various Pains in the Side.—There are few com- 
plaints more common than pain in the side, and only 
a very few of them are cases of real pleurisy. We 
now propose to say a few words about pains in the 
side. 

The side, by which is generally meant the lower 
part of the chest, one side or the other, is made up of 
the pleura, which is the seat of pleurisy, of muscles 
which run between the ribs, and of nerves, which 
also lie between the ribs, and of the skin, which 
covers all. Here, then, we have five tissues, any of 
which may be the seat of pain—the pleura, the mus- 
cles, the bones of the ribs, the nerves, or the skin. 
We have considered the pain which is connected 
with inflammation of the pleura. The bone of the 
ribs is not often affected with pain. We shall, there- 
fore, only have to speak of three kinds of pain in the 
side, and try roughly to distinguish them for the in- 
formation of sufferers. 

1. Nerve Pains in the Side.—These are very com- 
mon in females. It is almost as characteristic of the 
complaints of females to have pains in the side as 
for them to be hysterical, and the most of these side 
pains are seated in the nerves; in other words, they 











are neuralgic pains. They may be very sharp, or 
they may take the form of soreness or weakness 
of the side. They generally are accompanied with 
more or less of general weakness, often with paleness. 
At the same time, it should be said that such pains 
often coincide with particular forms of constitu- 
tional derangement. In such cases there is gene- 
rally a great paleness of the skin—a want of red 
blood. The breathing is often short, so that when 
the patient walks quickly or runs up stairs she is out 
of breath. Though the pain in the side may be sharp 
in such cases, it is not attended with shivering or 
heat of skin, or the other signs of inflammation. 
The patient may even feel cold, especially in the feet 
and hands. Moreover, there is little or no cough in 
the cases Which we are trying to describe, which 
still further distinguishes them from the pains con- 
nected with colds, bronchitis, and inflammations in 
the chest. 

Treatment.—Such pains as we have described are 
rather to be cured by general treatment than by 
local application. Like most neuralgic pains, they 
are benefited by strengthening medicines, such as 
quinine and iron. If there is anything excessive or 
exhausting in the work of the patient, it must be 
abandoned or altered. Such pains are often felt by 
milliners and drescmakers, who have very long hours 
of work, or in those who work at a heavy sewing 
machine, and, probably, also in a close atmosphere. 
Food should be simple and nourishing, such 2s milk, 
meat, and the like. There should be a little exercise 
or walking in the open air, but it should not be such 
or so long as to tire the patient. If there is anything 
decidedly irregular in the functions of the body, and 
the pain is not quickly relieved by acting on the 
suggestions we have made, medical advice should 
be taken. 

2. Muscular Pains in the Side.—There are some- 
times pains in the side which seem to be seated in 
the muscles which occupy the spaces between the 
ribs. They are increased by the movements of re- 
spiration, by moving or stretching the arm or side. 
The pain may be very sharp or severe, and like that 
of pleurisy. It is to be distinguished from it mainly 
by the absence of shivering, and of subsequent fever 
ishness. The patient may be of a rheumatic constitu- 
tion, and the urine may be loaded with thick reddish 
or pink deposits. Such pains are generally caused 
by cold, or cold and wet together, especially in rheu- 
matic subjects who are not warmly clad. 

Treatment.—Warmth of the surface should be se- 
cured by keeping the house or staying in bed fora 
day or two. Various local applications are of use, 
such as a mustard plaster or a linseed poultice. If 
these fail, the following liniment may be used: The 
liniment of opium of the British Pharmacopeeia, an 
ounce and a half, to be rubbed in night and morn- 
ing. Butif the patient is conscious of any general 
disorder of the system, if the complaint is not strictly 
local, and withal slight, he should take advice. 

3. Pains in the Side caused by Shingles.—Shingles 
is an eruption of small vesicles, not unlike that of 
chicken-pox or of vaccination, on one side of the 
body, extending more or less from the spine of the 
back to the breastbone, on one side. It is often both 
preceded and accompanied by severe pains of the 
side, which are clearly of a neuralgic nature. The 
pains often precede the eruption, and puzzle both 
the patient and the doctor until the eruption begins 
toappear. Such pains are worst when shingles occur 
in older people. It is a case for advice, but the most 
effective medicine for the pain of shingles is quinine. 
It may be taken as follows: Quinine, one grain; 
conserve of roses, enough to make a pill, of which 
one or two should be taken three times a-day. 
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Hiterary Dotices. 


From J. B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

OUT OF SWEET SOLITUDE. By Eleanor C. 
Donnelly. We are glad to welcome, in this neat yet 
handsome volume, the poems of one who should rank 
among the best of American women poets, yet one 
who has been so retiring that she only ventures to 
issue a volume of poetry after her poems have been 
known and appreciated by the public for years. It 
is so common for young authors to rush into print as 
soon as they have written enough to fill a volume 
that the modest attitude assumed by Miss Donnelly is 
noticeable in its singularity. The poenis are all of 
rare excellence—most of them of a religious charac- 
ter. We miss from the book many choice little poems 
which should have beenthere. Indeed, we think the 
author would have shown more practical wisdom, 
and would have been more likely to be received into 
popular favor, if she had added many of her lighter 
pieces, which were, after all, well worthy of preser- 
vation. - 

OLD MERRY’S TRAVELS ON THE CONTI- 
NENT. With numerous illustrations. We suppose 
there will never be an end to writing books of travel. 
Although they are so numerous, they are, neverthe- 
less, always interesting reading, as each author im- 
bues his book with his own spirit, and presents old 
scenes under new guises. “Old Merry” has a happy 
faculty of seeing everything in its most pleasing as- 
pect and of imparting his impressions clearly and 
graphically to his readers. We like the book and 
recommend it to those who, being deprived of the 
possibility of actual travel, delight to travel in spirit. 

UNDER THE SURFACE. By Emma M. Con- 
nelly. The author of this story ventures somewhat 
shyly before the public in her first book. Her mod- 
esty, though becoming, is hardly needed, for her 
book is well written, with good thoughts, and pleas- 
ing, finished style. It is superior in many respects 
to the works of numerous authors who have pub- 
lished so often that the public are perfoctly familiar 
with their names. 

ARTICLE 47. A Romance. From the French of 
Adolphe Belot. By James Furbish. We cannot give 
our unqualified approval to this book. Its morals 
are better suited to France than to America, and its 
reading cannot fail to have a pernicious influence 
upon the young. Still it is not so objectionable as 
some of its class. 





From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Phila. :— 

THE GIPSY’S WARNING. By Miss Eliza A. Du- 
puy. For a steady sensational writer—one who will 
produce book after book of exaggerated fiction with 
the least foundation on fact imaginable, and with a 
persistent industry worthy of a better cause, we 
know of no one who can excel Miss Dupuy. Her 
stories are acceptable to a certain class of readers, 
and are, perhaps, less objectionable in their style 
and matter than many sensational stories. Still the 
world could do very well without such literature. It 
inculeates a false taste in reading, and leads to a dis- 
eased imagination and morbid state of mind. 

MISS OR MRS.? And Other Stories. By Wilkie 
Collins. This volume is a collection of short stories, 
by one of the ablest of English novelists, which have 
appeared from time to time in various newspapers 
and periodicals. They will be found pleasant reading. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 
ASIMPLETON. A Story of the Day. By Charles 





Reade.. We have read Charles Reade’s latest story. 
It is a capital one, lacking no characteristic of the 
author’s own peculiar style, and making telling hits 
at the vices and foibles of man and woman kind. He 
carries his story into Africa and gives us a glimpse 
of the diamond regions and the diamond miners at 
their work. The hero and heroine of this story, Dr. 
Staines and Rosa, remind us, in their general cha- 
racteristics, strongly of Dr. Lydgate and Rosamond 
in “ Middlemarch,” by George Eliot. We think there 
has been a certain intention in this, showing a man’s 
ideal of such apparently ill-assorted unions in con- 
tradistinction to a woman's. However, as pleasing 
as Charles Reade has made the denouement of his 
story, we cannot help feeling George Eliot best com- 
prehends the truth. 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICK- 
WICK CLUB. By Charles Dickens. This volume 
of Dickens’s works belongs to Harper’s Household 
Edition of those works. The illustrations, which 
are creditable and characteristic, are by Thomas 
Nast. 

THE OXFORD METHODISTS. By Rev. L. Tyer- 
man, author of “The Life and Times of the Rev. 
John Wesley, M. A., Founder of the Methodists.” 
This book contains memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. 
Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Harvey, and Broughton, 
with biographical notices of others. It is intended 
to serve as a companion volume to “The Life and 
Times of Wesley,” and “to assist in showing,” as 
the author tells us, “the wide and gracious results 
of a revival of religion.’”’ The volume is a large and 
closely-printed one, and contains a vast amount of 
valuable and interesting information to those inte- 
rested in Methodism. 

OLD ROME AND NEWITALY. (Recuerdos de 
Italia.) By Emilie Castelar, author of “The Re- 
publican Movement in Europe.” Translated by 
Mrs. Arthur Arnold. This is not so much a book 
of travels as a series of pen pictures of people, monu- 
ments, and landscapes, by which the author has 
been impressed in his journeyings through Italy. 
He deseribes, he philosophizes, and he moralizes. 
It is not a book for an idle hour, unless one is in a 
thoughtful vein, and thus ready to sympathize with 
and enter into the spirit of the writer. 

THE BAZAR-BOOK OF HEALTH. This is a 
thoroughly practical and common-sense book on 
health and hygiene. It treats of all the various 
apartments of the dwelling—the nursery, the bed- 
room, the dining-room, the parlor, the library, the 
kitchen, and the sick-room. It insists upon the ne- 
cessity of ventilation and of proper drainaze, speaks 
of desirable modes of heating houses, and of the 
need of abundance of light. It treats of the proper 
care, food, and dress of an infant, and of the man- 
agement of children of large growth, in order to 
make their development natural and healthful. It 
enters into details of the kitchen and of cookery, 
and afl the different branches of housekeeping. It 
is in truth an invaluable book, and should be in the 
hands of every family. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co , Philadelphia :— 

DRIVEN FROM THE PATH. A Novel. Edited 
by Dr. Charles Smart. A pleasant, readable, Ameri- 
can story, lively, yet not sensational in character, 
and with a sufficiently varied plot. It possesses no 
special characteristics, and while it does not deserve 
special praise, neither does it challenge criticism. 

From the “BANNER OF LIBERTY” PUBLISHING 
HovseE, Middletown, New York :— 

VIOLETS. By Carrie D. Beebe. It is pleasant 
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now and then to read a right womanly book—using 
the word “womanly” in its best sense. A book in 
which there are neither syrens nor profligates, in 
which immorality is not held up a virtue, and in 
which black is not painted, if not exactly like white, 
at least as vastly superior toit. Such an one is the 
book before us. There is nothing remarkable in its 
plot, and nothing striking in its style, but the story 
is a simple and a pleasing one, and the characters 
natural and life-like. Its author makes a good be- 
ginning in literature. 





REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY, 
July, 1873. This is a magazine to be heartily com- 
mended, alike for the quality of its contents and the 
manner of their presentation ; on white paper, with 
large type, and in every way suitable for binding into 
a permanent shape. This number contains an excel- 
lent article on Epilepsy, and a very interesting de- 
scription of the ideal character of an officer for an 
Insane Hospital. Every one who understands the 
importance of analyzing the morbid phenomena of 
mental action, and every one who has a friend in an 
Insane Asylum, should have it on his table. 

THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANAGERS OF THE STATE LUNATIC ASY- 
LUM, Utica, New York. The annual Reports of 
Lunatic Asylums, when carefully and fully written, 
are our best means of instruction as to the preven- 
tion and cure of insanity. The character of the de- 
lusion, the methods of cure adopted, the gradual 
improvement of the patient, or the progress of the 
malady, are described, in this Report, with the ut- 
most fidelity. The Treasurer’s accounts show a 
poverty which, in consideration of the immense use- 
fulness of the institution, should be remedied at once 
by a legislative appropriation. Dr. Gray, who is at 
the head of the Asyium, is a most competent and ex- 
perienced physician. His able Quarterly, noticed in 
this month’s issue, is sufficient proof of his ability. 
We would call the attention of legislative bodies to 
the paragraphs upon the abuse of the expert system 
and of the habeas corpus writ. 


Goden's Arm-Ehair. 


NOVEMBER, 1873. 








Tus number, the eleventh of the year, brings us | 


near the close of our relations with the subscribers 
for 1873. We hope that in 1874 these relations will | 
continue. On our part, we intend there shall be 
nothing to marthem. As an earnest of how far we 
discharge our promises to do more than announced 
in our Advertisement for the present year, look at 
the extraordinary illustrations that will appear in 
the December number. No magazine ever has at- 
tempted it. Instead of the one Chromo that was 
promised, and which you have received, we then 
give you another, which you can also frame. 


READ OUR ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1874.—The list of 
writers announced as already engaged for the next 
year cannot be rivalled. The articles, in hand, and 
those in preparation, we venture to say will give sat- 
isfaction to every one. We have assembled around 
us a corps of American writers whose tales are 
eagerly sought after. Independent of the stories in 
the literary department there is always found in the 
Editor’s Table instruction and information from the | 
pen of one of the most gifted women in the land. We 
need not mention her name. 
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with the progress of feminine culture and refinement 
for over forty years. The various other departments 
of the Book, which have always given such satisfac- 
tion, will be continued. 


PREMIUM CHROMO FOR 1874.—Again we announce, 


| as will be seen by our advertisement, that we will 


give a Chromo to every advance-paying subscriber 
for 1874. And for twenty-five cents extra, it will be 


| furnished mounted —ready to put at once into a 





frame; and also we pay the postage on it. 

CLUBBING.—Our friends are particularly requested 
to examine the special premiums offered to parties 
procuring clubs for the Lapy’s Book for 1874. The 
offers made on the colored slip will be found of an 
unprecedented character, and calculated to increase 
the subscription list immensely. These are all first 
class, genuine Chromos, procured especially for the 
getters-up of our clubs. Below will be found a full 
list of them :— 


The Aquarium. 

My Pets. 

My Mother. 

The Singing Lesson. 

The Old Mill. 

In connection with the prospectus of our Book for 
1874, we give a few of the notices received from our 
exchanges showing what the press thinks of it:— 


Its illustrations are varied and beautiful, its fash- 
jon plates superb, and its reading matter useful, in- 
structive, and interesting. It never fails to please, 
and should be in every family in the land.— Observer, 
Washington, Mo. 

Its literary character is of a high order of excel- 
lence, rendering it a peculiarly desirable magazine 
for ladies.—Independent, Kewanna, Il. 

It is certainly a great success, being complete in 
every department.—Reporter, East Hardwicke, Vt. 

This magazine is standard authority, and votaries 
of fashion cannot afford to be without it.—Argus, 
Oakville, Canada. 


“* None see it but to love it, 
None name it but tu praise.” 
The Book is as familiar as household words to every 
family of taste, and welcome as an old friend to all. 
— Whig, Elkton, Md. 


There is not an intelligent lady upon the continent 
but knows something of the value of this magazine. 
— Times, Hannibal, Mo. 


Brimful of pleasant reading, desirable fashions, 
retty conceits in patterns, valuable receipts, etc. 
t has long been a question where the veteran pub- 
lisher, GODEY, obtains his ever fresh budget of de- 
lightful information for the ladies, but every month 


| it is just as new and acceptable as ever.—Republi- 


can, Glen’s Falls, N. J 


The reading matter of GopEy’s is well suited to 
the parlor. It is well suited for the mental recrea- 
tion of a large class of ladies. As well might we at- 
tempt in America to dispense with boarding schools 
for young ladies as to get along without this de- 
servedly popular monthly.—Courant, Berlin, Wis. 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. GopEy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 

“Rates of commission charged for money orders 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents: over $20 and not exceed 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over #40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 


She has been identified | Notes only received or paid.” 
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Tue December number will be the first number in 
which we will introduce our new Chromo illustra- 
tions. We expect a large sale of that number, as 
this illustration will be in every respect suitable for 
framing if taken from the Book, being a perfect little 
gem. 


NOTHING can exceed the ease and simplicity of 
ro of the NEw AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE. 
The shuttle is so constructed that it requires no 
threading up, thus doing away with all the vexa- 
tious delay so often experienced in other machines in 
getting the shuttle ready to work. Besides the self- 
threading shuttle, the “* New American” combines a 
variety of valuable improvements unknown to other 
machines. Ladies desiring a superior family sewing 
machine should examine the positive merits of this 
machine. For sale in every principal city in the 
United States. Main Office 1318 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, who will 
mail any music free of postage on receipt of price. 
There’s a Joy for the Heart, pretty song by Stewart, 
30 cents. Not Lost Forever, by same, 30. Come 
Down to the Lattice, serenade by Reddie, 20. Night 
on the Rippling River, pretty song by Hohlweg, 30. 
Also, Dew Drop Polka, by Curtis, 35. Gilt Edge 
Polka, 20. Royal Polka, very pretty, by Dayton, 20. 
Wild Bird Galop, by Faweette, 35. Starry Night 
Galop, 20. Chancery Hill Schottische, by Fawcette, 
30. Fair Lady Schottische, by Ettling, 20. Prairie 
Queen Waltz, Crozier, 20. Moss Basket Waltz, 30. 
Cradle Song (without words) beautifully illustrated, 
by Spencer, 50. Holiday Hours, Bagatelle, with ele- 
gant picture, 40. Music sent for examination when 
requested, if $1 be sent for deposit. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly, for November, is 
ready. Among its contents is a beautiful Mazourka, 
by Croizer, a melodie without words by McNaugh- 
ton, two exquisite songs, ete. Price only 40 cents, or 
$1 for the last three numbers. November and De- 
cember numbers sent free to all sending in $4 for 
subscription for the year 1874. Address all orders to 
Mr. Holloway, as above, who pays particular atten- 
tion to mailing music to all parts of the United States. 


AN EX-PRESIDENT’S NEGLECTED GRAVE.—Of the 
present condition of the surroundings of the grave 
of the late President Zachary Taylor, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal says: “ Between five and six miles 
from the city, on an obscure road, a quarter of a 
mile from the Brownsboro road, rest the remains of 
the twelfth President of the United States—Zachary 
Taylor. The grave is situated in the northeast cor- 
ner of the Taylor farm, and it is mortifying to relate 
that it is ina sadly neglected condition, underbrush, 
weeds, and ailanthus trees rendering it very difficult 
of access. No monument has ever been erected to 
General Taylor's memory. The remains lie in a 
plain vault, built in the side of the hill, with a mar- 
ble slab over the door bearing the inscription: ‘Z. 
Taylor. Born November 24, 1784. Died July 9, 1850.’ ”’ 

THE day after the sentence of young Walworth, 
the murderer of his father, the New York papers 
mentioned the fact of his being handcuffed witha 
man who had killed his wife, and remarked that 
when he found out the character of man that he was 
fastened to, he shuddered at his degredation. (?) It 
naturally occurred to us to ask: What must have 
been the feelings of the man who had killed his 
wife when /e found out that he was chained to a 
man who had killed his father? 

Tue trustees of the Chicago University have voted 
to admit women on the same terms as men. 


THE village of Little Falls, in New Jersey, has had 
a sensation; and once more our American young 
women have had a warning. The Count Alfred de 
Lengueville dropped down there the other day to 
wait for his remittances, and until they came he con- 
sented to teach his native tongue. He had previously 
given it out that he was a member of “one of the 
highest and most aristocratic families of France.” 
He fell in love with a fair factory girl, and as virtue 
and beauty and that sort of thing, and not rank, 
were what he wanted, he frankly avowed his inten- 
tion of making the Little Falls damsel a countess. 
He selected silks and jewels and laces for his bride, 
and promised to pay for them upon the receipt of 
the long-lingering remittances. They didn’t come, 
but another man did, who had the advantage of 
having known the count before, and who, with 
the full knowledge that such words were action- 
able, proclaimed him to be a thief, loafer, and un- 
principled imposter. To avoid controversy, the 
Count Alfred de Lengneville borrowed a pair of 
pantaloons of a too-confiding friend and ran away 
in them. 


THE number of birth-places of noted men that are 
in sight from the top of Kearsarge, in New Hamp- 
shire, is remarkable. On the eastern side you look 
almost directly down upon a district ten miles 
square, in which were born Ezekiel and Daniel Web- 
ster, William Pitt Fessenden, John A. Dix, Farmer, 
the electrician, and the Bartiett family, including 
Ichabod, famous in New Hampshire. Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson was born in Farmington, Lewis Cass in 
Exeter, United States Senator Grimes in Deering, 
United States Senator Chandler in Bedford, Levi 
Woodbury in Portsmouth, Horace Greeley in Am- 
herst, General Butler in Deerfield, Franklin Pierce 
in Hillsborough, Chief Justice Chase in Cornish, and 
Chief Justice Chase, of Maine, in Rumney—anéd all 
these places may be seen from Kearsarge. 

Durie the past summer great complaints were 
made by tourists of the outrageous extortions prac- 
tised upon them by the inhabitants of Niagara. 
The following was given by a correspondent of the 
Rochester Union as the cost of a day’s sojourn at 
Niagara Falls:— 

“First you enter Prospect Park, on the American 
side, charge, 20 cents; descending the plane to the 
foot of the American Fall, 25 cents; crossing the 
ferry, 25 cents; to Goat’s Island, 50 cents; to the 
Cave of the Winds, $1.50; crossing the Suspension 
Bridge, 25 cents, in addition to carriage toll of 25 
cents; under Horse-Shoe Falls, $2; Prince of Wales’ 
Tower, 50 cents; Burning Springs 40 cents; Tower 
at Lundy’s Lane, 50 cents; W hirlpool, 50 cents; 
Whiripool Rapids, 50 cents; Tower on Suspension 
Bridge, 25 cents; making about $7.50, exclusive of 
carriage hire, which may be safely put down at $6, 
—— an aggregate of $13.50; to which must be 
added hotel charges, say $5 per day, and you have 
$18.50 as the cost of a day’s sojourn at Niagara,” 

THE sharpest—and meanest—man in the United 
States has been discovered at Lafayette, Ind. He 
subsists by driving spikes in the timbers of the bridge 
and collecting the wisps of hay that are caught by 
them from passing loads. 


Ons of the most curious features of the Yellow- 
stone region is to be found in the hot springs. On 
the border of the Yellowstone Lake are often to be 
seen elevated mounds, which jut out from the shore 
into the water. These contain pools filled with heat- 
ed water, so that it is possible for a person standing 
on the mound to catch trout in the lake with the 
help of a fishing-rod, and to cook them in the bailing 
| spring without taking them off the hook. 
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THE hands on the clock of Trinity Church, New 
York, were recently remeved for a brief time, for 
repair. The Journal of Commerce gives the follow- 
ing history of the clock and bells:— 


“Since James Rogers, the builder of the clock, put 
its wheels in motion, it has never stopped for any 
lengthened time before. In 1846 the clock was put 
into position and connected with the chimes. Rogers 
has built, since, the great clock at the Vanderbilt or 
Grand Central De ot, and several other great clocks, 
but the one in Trinity is his masterpiece, and with 
one exception (net the Strasburgh figure clock) is 
the largest dial-working clock in the world. The 
dials are ten feet in diameter, each hour being cut in 
relief from a single block of stone. The hour-hands 
are four feet in length, and the minute-hands about 
five feet four inches. The clock is forty feet above 
the dials, and the movements of the hands work 
through long tin tubes encased in oak. There are 
in the clock tower three large cylinders, carrying 
steel and brass cog-wheels, the largest wheels bein 
two feet six inches in diameter, and the smalles 
being seven inches. In all there are agg, 
wheels, not counting the friction rollers. The pen- 
dulum rod is made of wood, twenty-one feet in 
length, and having at the lower extremity about five 
feet swing. In this there is a trade secret. Wood 
shrinks rag while iron, steel, brass, and other 
metals shrink in all directions. Therefore, wood, 
well seasoned and waxed, is used for tower-clock 
pendulums. Three weights are used, aeng at the 
ends of heavy, seasoned ropes. The largest ison the 
hour hand, and weighs 125 pounds. Bales of cotton 
are on the lower floor of the clock tower, so that if 
the ropes break the weights shall not fall into the 
pdody of the church. Bya simple trip leverage three 
bells in the chime are connected with the clock, and 
thus ring out the quarter hours, repeating on the last 
two quarters. Another lever tolls the hours. The 
clock is wound up once a week, taking two hours 
each time to raise the heavy weight from the cotton- 
bale to the top of the works. To economize labor a 
patent winch is used to perform this work. The 
clock was placed so far above the dial because the 
bells are hung just behind the clock hands, and the 
churchmen feared that if the bells were tolled by 
hand they might turn over and throw the ringers in 
contact with the clock-gear. Under the bells is the 
station of the mysterious man who rings the changes 
on the bells. A rough wooden seat faces the frame- 
work from which — nine long wooden handles. 
They are levers fastened to thin lines, connecting 
with the tongues of the bells. 
the ‘baby’ bell. Struck with any other bell the tone 
of the ‘baby’ raises the sound one octave.” 

A GERMAN CustTomM.—They have two ey cus- 
toms in Weimer, Central Germany, connected with 
the erection of houses. One is that a young child 
always drives the first nail into one of the timbers, 
and an inscription is made upon the wood, bearing 
the name and age of the child, date of erection, etc. 
Then when the house is raised, a few planks are laid 
for flooring in an upper story, when the master 
builder, his workman, and all well-disposed friends 
assemble to sing a song of praise to God for the safe 
accomplishment thus far of their undertaking. Then 
a band of music plays, numerous bottles of wine are 
drank, and tiere are speeches, toasts, and huzzas 
from stentorian and German throats. 

THERE was an excellent crop of mosquitoes at Cape 
May at the close of the bathing season. They came 
almost too late to be relished by the sojourners at 
that place. 

“MARK TWAIN” says the steamer management 
from Ostend te Dover is the meanest in the world. 
Noting the fact that first-class passengers are 
charged 15s. 4d., and dead bodies £1 10s. 8d.—just 
double—he says: “ That is Belgian morals, I sup- 
pose. I never say a harsh thing unless I am greatly 
stirred; but in my opinion the man who would take 
advantage of a dead person, would do almost any 
odious thing. I publish this scandalous discrimina- 
tion against the most helpless class among us in or- 
der that people intending to die abroad may come 
back by some other line.”’ 


Beside the octave ts | the fish was rather troublesome in the matter of 


| revenge his death, if successful in their search. 








| had been carried to the hospital. 


JAPANESE JUSTICE.—A Japanese named Ichino- 
shin seven years ago had a quarrel in Yeddo witha 
fellow-countryman, who killed him and then fled. 
He had two sons, who at the time of his death were 
respectively seventeen and fourteen years of age. 
According to the ancient customs of Japan, the 
widow and sons applied to their damio for permis- 
sion to search for the murderer of the father, ‘=~ 

ie 
ranted, and the youths started on 
or six years they travelled over the 
trace of the murderer; 


rmission was 
heir mission. 
country without finding an 
but at length they learned that he had become a 
riest, and was officiating in a certain temple in 
feddo. Thither they repaired, only to learn that he 
had gone to Kioto. For a year longer they followed 
the trail they had struck, frequently hearing of the 
object of their search under various assumed names 
—sometimes as a priest, and sometimes as a beggar. 
At last, by mere chance, the young men, after seven 
ears’ fruitless wanderings, a few weeks ago came 
oa town named Bingo Fakuyoma, where, in the 
ranks of some soldiers who were drilling in a field, 
they recognized their long-sought enemy. Imme- 
diately the oldest brother went up to the command- 
ing officer, and after telling the story, pointed out 
the man, and requested permission to kill him. The 
officer informed the young man that he was very 
sorry that he could not oblige him, but only a few 
days before the government had issued a notification 
forbidding any one from performing kataki-achi— 
that is, taking upon himself the right to avenge 
bloodshed. It was asad blow to the young man, we 
are told, especially as the murderer deserted and 
made good his escape while the matter was under 
discussion ; but he was consoled by the promise that 
the government would take cognizance of the of- 
fence, and mete out justice to the offender. Placards 
have been posted on the notice boards all over Ja- 
pan, offering a reward for the arrest of the fugitive 
criminal, and the authorities have taken other 
means for securing his capture. This is no romance, 
but a recent incident of actual occurrence. The Far 
Hast says that the notices offering a reward for the 
apprehension of the murderer set forth the whole 


| story of the protracted pursuit made by the youth- 


ful avengers, and that they are read with great in- 
terest by hundreds every day. 

Is not the following a fish story? 

“A strange death is reported to have occurred in 
India recently. A native, while catching fish in a 
tank, put the head of one in his mouth and bit it, as 


wriggling. Suddenly one of the sharp points in the 
back fin stuck in his hand; he opened his mouth to 
call for help, and the fish, giving a quick plunge, 
jumped down his throat, and there firmly stuck. It 
was only taken out, and by small pieces, after he 
J He was so ex- 
hausted that he died as soon as it was removed.” 
THE best way for employers and parents to make 
young people exact, is to be exact themselves in im- 
portant things, and to let little matters take their 
chance. Tobe precise, explanatory, and exceedingly 
careful in delivering a message or a commission, is 
the way to prevent a mistake. A little trouble taken 


| at the beginning will often save a great deal of loss 


| 


of temper, violence, regrets, and tears from the two 
people chiefly concerned. If mistresses are careful 
and exact with their servants as to time, manner, 
and method, they will insure, not only good ser- 
vants, but save themselves an immense deal of 
trouble. A boy sent on a message without knowing 
what he is to do, nor how to do it, is pretty nearly 
certain to make a blunder: and if he once gets into 
the habit of blundering, he will be, like a stumbling 
horse, worth very little, because incurable. 

THE sheath of the hop stock has been experimented 
with in France as a substance from which paper 
stock can be obtained. By removing the outer skin, 
a textile substance is found which has length, sup- 
pleness, and delicacy of texture. Chemical means 
are employed to separate this fibre from the rest of 
the stalk. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS:— 


The Society for the Protection of Infant Life in | 


Paris is meeting with commendable success. Out 
of the 1682 infants committed to its care during the 
past year, the society has only lost sixty, or less 
than four per cent., while the mortality among in- 
fants put out to nurse in the provinces is about sixty 
per cent. 


Tue following story is told of a certain young vis- 
count, who had exhausted the patience of a generous 
father, and had failed to soften him sufficiently for 
the payment of the last batch of bills: The young 
viscount is at the féte at the opera house, viewing 
existence, and the gala in particular, with a jaun- 
diced eye, when a brilliant idea occurred to him. 
He flew out and drove home. “ My father,” he cried, 
“embrace me! Your son has just been named by 
the Shah a chevalier of the lion and the sun.” “ Im- 
possible!’ said the father, flushing with paternai 
pride. “Indeed, yes,” said the son; “here is my 
patent,” displaying to the credulous eyes of his 
parent the eoarassine of the opera, which had been 
printed in Persian. “ Bless you, my son!” exclaimed 
the count; “I will pay your debts, and I offer you 
this trifle of pocket money,” handing him notes to 
the amount of ten thousand franes. The proud pa- 
rent has not yet been enlightened. 


Respxct for the body ecclesiastical does not pre- 
vent the travelling of this small story through the 
English papers. The Bishop of Lichfield hath a taste 
for walking, and on one occasion, some time ago, he 
walked from a church in the Black Country to the 
railway station, where he was to take the train for 
home. On the way he happened to observe a group 
of men sitting together on the ground, and imme- 
diately resolved to “ say a word in season” to them, 
after the fashion of the Caliph Haroun, or the ave- 
rage district tract distributor. ‘“ Well, my .good 
men,” said his lordship, incognito, “what are you 
doing?” The response ot one of the men was not cal- 
culated to please and encourage the amiable prelate. 
“We bin a loyin’,” he said. “ Lying!” said the horri- 
fied bishop; “ what do you mean?” ‘“ Why, yer see,” 
was the explanation, “one on us fun a kettle, and 
we bin a tryin’ who can tell the biggest lie to have 
it.” “Shocking!” said the bishop, and straightway 
improving the occasion, he proceeded to impress 
upon the sinners the enormity of lying. He informed 
them that he had been taught that one of the great- 
est sins was to tell a lie, and, in fact, so strongly had 
this been urged upon him that never, in the whole 
course of his life, had he told a lie. Would that we 
might relate how those wicked men were moved and 
charmed by the recital of such saintliness! Alas! 
no sooner had the excellent bishop made this an- 
nouncement than there was a gleeful shout, “Gie 
th’ governor th’ kettle; gie th’ governor th’ kettle!” 


QUEEN VICTORIA receives from the British nation 
an income of $1,925,000, and $160,000 more from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, besides the income arising from 
her private estates and investments, which probably 
amounts to as much more. The Prince of Wales 
has an allowance from the nation of $120,000 and re- 
ceives $300,000 more from the Duchy of Cornwall. 


AN haccnmony stupid piece of bigotry is men- 
tioned in the English newspapers. Professional vo- 
calists, it seems, must be careful of their orthodoxy. 
From the church choir of Atherton Parish a singer 
has been dismissed by the Vicar for sin . & the 
anniversary of a Unitarian Sunday-school! Because 
the poor vocalist was benevolent, and gave his ser- 
vices to a respectable dissenting charity, he has lost 
his place and the salary attached to it. This is said 
to be an age of toleration, but it is certainly guilty 
of mean things, if not of cruel ones. 

LONDON has recently been complaining about the 
bad quality of its milk, and during the excitement, a 
letter appeared in one of the pers, stating that 
country cats would not drink London milk, which 
the writer thought was conclusive evidence of its 
impurity. 

A FRENCHISM.—At the conclusion of a French vau- 
deville, the hero who had been jilted by all the fe- 
males in it, concludes the piece with this speech: 
“I give it up; I will try no more; I will live and die 
as my father did—a bachelor.” 


A SPUR in the head is worth two in the heel. 





IVORIES, ANCIENT AND MEDL#VAL.~—The earliest 
carvings on ivory extant are those found in the caves 
of Le Monstier and La Madelaine, in the Dordogne, 
consisting of fragments of mammoth ivory and rein- 
deer’s bone, incised or carved with representations 
of various animals. ‘These were probably exe- 
euted,”’ says Sir John Lubbock, “at a time so re- 
mote that the reindeer was abundant in the south of 
France, and probably even the mammoth had not 
entirely disappeared.” Of course the celebrated 
Egyptian and Assyrian ivories in the British Museum 
are modern compared with these. There are exam- 

les in that collection of the time of Moses, or 1800 

.C. Fifty Assyrian ivories, also there, show the 
characteristics of the art at that period. When sent 
to England by Mr. Layard, they were in a state of 
decay, but the decomposition was arrested, at the 
suggestion of Professor Owen, by boiling them ina 
solution of gelatine. 

The various substances included under the term 


| ivory are the tusk of the elephant, the walrus, the 





porwhal, and hippopotamus. To these we must add 
the fossil ivory, so often used in early carvings. This 
was obtained from Siberia, where the tusks of the 
mammoth are found along the banks of the large 
rivers. It is a curious fact that the largest tusks of 
ivory now procured would not furnish piecesas large 
as those which were used in the middle ages There 
is every probability that the ancients softened the 
ivory, and could then enlarge the pieces. A fifteenth 
century receipt in the British Museum directs that 
the ivory should be placed in muriatie acid, and it 
will become as soft as wax. By being placed in 
white vinegar it hardens again. The Greeks used 
ivory to decorate their couches, and also shields and 
arms. 

Greek sculptors did not think it beneath them to 
work in the substance. Pausanius has left us an ac- 
count of some of those early statues which he saw on 
his travels, among them an ivory statue of Venus, at 
Megara, by Praxiteles; one of Hebe, by Naucydes; 
an ivory and gold example, the work of Phidias, at 
Elis; and the coffer which the Cypselide sent as 
an offering to Olympia, c. 600 B.C. Ivories of this 
period are of the utmost rarity. The British Mu- 
seum, fortunately, possastes several examples which 
may fairly be considered the work of Greek artists. 
Early Roman specimens are also extremely searee. 
The South Kensington Museum has a “ plaque” of 
the second century, part of a cup, representing a 
sacrificial procession, and one leaf of a Roman dip- 
= of the third century (the other portion being in 
the Museum of the Hotel de Cluny), upon which a 
a is shown standing before an altar, sprink- 
ing incense in a fire kindled upon it. In the Mayer 
Museum, at Liverpool, two leaves of a diptych are 
preserved, upon which Aésculapius and Hygeia are 
earved. These fine examples are probably of the 
third century. 

The following remarks by Mr. Maskell will show 
the interest and importance of medieval ivories: 
“From the middle of the fourth century down to the 
end of the sixteenth, we have an unbroken chain of 
examples, still existing. Individual pieces —, per- 
haps, in many instances, be of questionable origin as 
regards the country of the artist, and sometimes with 
respect to the exact date within fifty, or even a hun- 
dred years. But there is no doubt whatever that, 
increasing in number as they come nearer to the 

ddle Ages, we can refer to carved ivories of every 
century preserved in museums in England and 
abroad, Their importance with reference to the 
history of art cannot be overrated. There is nosuch 
continuous chain in Ty or mosaics, or gems 
of enamels. Perhaps, with the Py ny of manu- 
scripts, there never was in any of these classes so 
large a number executed, nor the demand for them 
so great. The material itself, or the decorations by 
which other works were surrounded, very probabl 
tempted people to destroy them, and we may than 
the valueless character of many a piece of carved 
ivory, except as a work of art, for its preservation to 
our own days. The werd diptych means anythin 
doubled or folded, and among the ancients referrec 
to tablets upon which wax was spread for writing. 
A diptyeh was in two portions, a triptych in three, 
and the outer portions of the leaves were ornament- 
ed with carving.—Chambers’ Journal. 


THE following is a copy of a notice displayed ina 
field in South London: “Ladies and gentlemen are 
requested not to steal turnips. Other persons, if de- 
tected, will be prosecuted.” 
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PRACTICAL JOKING.—Of existing practical jokers, 
poe 3 the most remarkable is a French musician. 

f he has not arrived at the proud pinnacle only at- 
tained by a Hook, it may be because opportunity is 
wanting, or such things are hardly ay = ena in the 
same innocent light now as they were thirty or forty 
years ago, and are punishable offences. By profes- 
sion a French horn pages, whether his jokes are 
used as a method of rec/ame or not, we do not care 
to determine about. As an artist he stands without 
arival. On his instrument he possesses an ampleur, 
a pureness of sound, a degree of feeling, a power of 
executing, Which are unsurpassed. He has even ac- 
complished the ewe on this difficult instra- 
ment, playing a distinct first and second, or any 
accompaniment, all at the same time. But even the 
wonderful musical attainments he possesses are sub- 
servient to his practical — 

Playing every known instrument with wonderful 
skill, a true Bohemian, he has been known to delight 
a public fair, followed by an attendant in a cart, in 
which was a piano and a stock of instruments, and 
to play on each one in turn, only that instead of re- 
ceiving money from the crowd he would distribute 
it after the performance. Of course this brought 
such a throng that all the booths were deserted, and 
the business of the fair had to be discontinued until 
the gratuitous musician was removed. Going to 
London some years ago, he became such a nuisance 
that the guardians of peace were only glad when 
his musical engagements were over, and he left for 
France. A favorite amusement of his was to leave 
his lodgings with a dressing-ease in his hand, and 
going to a cab station to select a certain vehicle, get- 
ting inside, he would direct cabby to drive to some 
po square, selecting one of the most thronged in 

ndon. Having arrived there he would order a halt, 
and request the coachman to block the wheels, 

Inside the cab our practical joker would take aff 
his coat, put on a robe de chambre, and then pro- 
ceed to unpack his dressing-case. A small mirror 
would be tung to the carriage windows, and on the 
seats would be arranged all the articles necessary 
for a most luxurious shave. Calmly unconscious of 
the first two or three little boys, who were watching 
the operation, somewhat amazed at seeing a man’s 
face covered with lather, gazing at them in the most 
undisturbed manner, this tiny nucleus would very 
soon form the centre of a large crowd. Certainly 
from the deliberate movements of the gentleman in 
the cab nothing but the most perfect shave would 
satisfy him. The spoomiings would split their sides 
at the comical way in which he approached the neigh- 
borhood of his nose, when shaving his uppe lip, or 
shriek with horror, fearful that they would witness a 
suicide, as he would draw his razor across his throat. 

At last the street would become impassable, and a 
policeman would enter on the scene, edging his way 
with difficulty through the crowd, and the matter 
would end by the arrest of the practical joker as a 
disturber of the public peace. Before the mazgis- 
trate, when condemned to pay a fine, the musician 
would allege “that London was so dark, so foggy, 
that he never could see to shave himself, except in 
the street, and not liking to sit on the curbstone, or 
on a house step, he had thought that a cab, trans- 
formed into a ¢ 4 was not only the most 
ingenious, but a very ee way of getting rid 
of his superfluous beard.”’ Never at rest, travelling 
from one part of the continent to another, his chie 
pe bom in life seemed to be to worry custom-house 
officials. 

Arriving at some particular country, where ideas 
of free trade were of the most unenlightened cha- 
racter, provided with a quantity of baggage, an in- 
imitable actor, he would pretend to conceal two of 
them, a huge trunk and a smaller one, from the eyes 
of the officials, only the more to excite their curiosity. 
At last the larger trunk would be opened. It would 
be found to contain thousands of second-hand panta- 
loon straps, an appendix to trousers, now perfectly 
obsolete. In vain the custom-house people would 
cudgel their brains to solve the mystery. They had 
to be all bundled out to the very last one, but to their 
amazement no two straps were found to be alike. 
They had evidently been packed by hydraulic press- 
ure, for the most frantic efforts on the part of the 
employés would not put them back again into the 
trunk. In the mean time hundreds of passengers 
were storming at the detention, while the practical 
joker calmly looked on at the bother he was causing. 

But the second and smaller trunk was now to be 





examined, and the custom-house people hoped there 
to tind him in default. They ask for the keys. The | 
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ractical joker draws bunches of ponderous keys 
rom every one of his pockets; none will fit, until at 
last, their patience exhausted, the custom-louse offi- 
cers threaten to burst the trunk open. Then the 
possessor of this particular trunk calmly asks the 
augry officer if he is married. ‘ Whatis that your 
business?’ is the surly reply. “Only this, that be- 
fore you open that trunk | would advise you to go 
home, shake hands with your wife, kiss your little 
children, write your will and call at an undertaker’s 
as you come back—there are rattlesnakes in that 
trunk. I never travel without them.’”’ Of course, 
the man leaves the trunk instantly, and a messen- 
ger has to be sent tothe head director, whois shrewd 
enough to be aware that he has to do with some prac- 
tical joker. 

Presently the official returns, and asks pompously, 
“How many snakes have you, sir?’ “Only six, 
is the reply; “iook for yourself.” “Oh! only six. 
The head of the department says six snakes can 
pass, but that seven would have had to pay duty. [ 
am also directed to state to you that if you do not 
leave this office—pantaloon straps, snakes, and ali— 
in five minutes, you will be forcibly ejected.” “ And 
who is to repack wy | precious straps, a collection 
unequailed in all the history of the world? The law 
entities me to all my goods. You took them out, put 
them back again. The best period of iny life is being 
devoted to finding pairs for those straps. But lam 
in the cruel grasp of the law, and have no one to de- 
fend my rights save this, my champion ;” and here the 
practical joker uncovers his head, surmounted by a 
peculiar high hat, from whence appears a snow-white 
diminutive bantam cock. The chicken raises him- 
self up from the any head, claps his wings, crows 
three times, the hat is put on again, the chicken goes 
to roost on his head, and having in about fifteea 
minutes driven the custom-house people to madness, 
besides annoying a host of anxious travellers, the 
practical joker disappears. 


A Famous FEMALE CLIMBER.—We will next turn 
to one who was famous long before the Alpine Club 
existed, as having made the ascent of twenty-five 
Swiss mountains. This was Mad’lle d’Angeville, 
who was born in 1794, and was early seized with “the 
climbing monomania,” for which her vigorous health 
and ~ will early prepared her. Her first at- 
tempt, leading her in the end to try the ascent of 
Mont Blane, was to the Mer de Glace and the Jar- 
din. After more than twelve hours’ stiff walking, 
she returned without fatigue to Chamouni. Looking 
up to the summit, then ‘illuminated by the setting 
sun, and transported with admiration, she said: * 
shail be there.” A few months after her desire was 
fulfilled; the Grand Plateau was reached without 
difficulty; but the pulsation of the heart, owing to 
the rarefied air, amounting to 140 beats ia a minute, 
rendered the latter part painful; but once seated on 
her snowy throne, she could enjoy the view, wrote 
several letters to her friends, and drank the health 
of the newly-born prince, the son of the Duchess of 
Orleans. Passing over many other ascents she made, 
here is one of the latest. At the age of sixty-nine, 
accompanied by a single guide, she climbed the Ol- 
denborn in ten hours from the Hotel des Diablerets. 
The night overtook them, and the guide declared he 
had lost his road. Mad'lle d’Angeville decided to 
wait on the spot until the break of day, so as to incur 
no risk; but this the guide said would be too danger- 
ous on account of the cold. They separated, and he 
went in search of the nearest chalet, for a lantern; 
in two hours he returned, and then the courageous 
lady saw, not without emotion, that her resting-place 
was but a few yards from a tremendous precipice. 
Happily they soon descended into a place of safety. 

During her travels, she made a large collection of 
plants, minerals, autographs, and the portraits of 
those she met. She was an excellent mimic, and one 
of her amusements was to dress up in character and 
act a part. Thus, borrowing that of an old beggar, 
she started on the tramp; the cottagers treated her 
liberally; the cure’s servant shut the door in her 
face; but in the course of three hours she found how 
good a trade it was, having received between four 
and five francs.—Chanvwers’ Journal. 


TAKE Norice.—An eminent physician has lately 
published a circular warning women against the 
use of rouge. He states, and cites cases innumera- 
ee ae it produces premature failing of the eye- 
sight. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


formerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design is a cheap suburban residence 
of simple character. The kitchen wing is one story 
high. The house has four rooms on first floor, three 
on second, and three on third; the stories eleven 
feet, ten feet, and nine feet respectively; built in 
good style. It will cost of frame, weatherboarded, 
$3000 ; and of bricks, painted, $3500. Persons approv- 
ing of this style of architecture, cannot fail to like 
this sample, as its proportions are carefully adjusted. 
We have for sale “ Hobbs’ Architectural Designs,” 
pases $3; also Hobbs’ double pivot blinds, that are 
veing largely manufactured in this city and else- 
where. Patent rights for sale for all States except 
the Northwestern States. 

Schedule of charges for Architectural Designs, 
specifications, ete, :— 

For drawing elevation of four sides and 
plans of stories, 
For full size details throughout, 

“ “specifications and biils of quan- 

tities, 


144 per cent. 
1 per cent. 


4 per cent. 





Making a total of 3 per cent. 
For full superintendence, 2 per cent. 

Charge of the expenses of travel over twenty-five 
miles are added to the above. 














FIRST STORY. 
First Story.—H hall, 8 feet wide: P parlor, 12 by 








16 feet; DR dining-room, 15 by 16 feet; L library, 15 | 


by 15 feet; K kitchen, 15 by 16 feet. 





SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—C chamber, 12 by 16 feet; C cham- 
ber 15 by 15 feet 9 C chamber, 10 by 16 feet; H hail, 
and a number of closets. 


M. Louis LAGARE, of the Courrier Municipal, 
Paris, has just published an essay, showing how per- 
sons Who sold tainted meat used to be punished. He 
writes that in June, 1351, Jaques Tournebru, nick- 
named the Shearer, seized some suspected meat on 
the stall of Pierre Bardel. <A report was instantly 
drawn up and transmitted to the syndic of tlie 
butchers, Michel Saint-Yon. An inquiry was or- 
dered, and it was found that the accused was an old 
offender. A second report was addressed to the 
Provost of Paris, comparing the culprit to a poisoner, 
and demanding, in the name of a corporation out- 
raged by the infamy of one of its members, the de:z- 
radation and then the death of Pierre Bardel. The 
first magistrate of the police —— the conclu- 
sions of the report, and the delinquent was con- 
demned to pass through three hours in the pillory, 
and then to perish by the hands of the public execu- 
tioner. On the day of the execution, one hundred 
and twenty-seven butchers of the city of Paris re- 
paired to the market and drew themselves up around 
the pillory. At the end of three hours, the tipstaff 
announced to the people that the prisoner was about 
to be executed. Al the butchers, with hats oif, 
bowed their heads, and justice was done. 
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THE WINDOW GARDEN. 
AMONG the many recent introductions of new 
plants, there is perhaps none more deserving a place 





in every collection, however small, than the new 
dwarf Tree-Fern, Lomarra Criiata, of which the 
above engraving isa representation ; it is of easy cul- 
ture, and well adapted for the Window Garden or 
Conservatory ; it is also suitable for ferneries, hang- 
ing-baskets, and vases. Itselegantand gracefully re- 
curving fronds, with dwarf habit. renders it desirable 
for every purpose of plant decoration. Under proper 
conditions of soil, temperature, etc., it is easily pro- 
pagated from seed, but we would advise all begin- 
ners to procure the plants. Another beautiful plant 
is the Dracena Terminalis, or Dragon Tree; its 
bright-colored crimson and scarlet shaded foliage, 
renders it very useful for the Window Garden, either 
as a specimen plant, ow planted as a centre-piece in 
a Rustic stand, Jardinier, or window-box; it is also 
very useful for summer decoration, in vases, orna- 
mental beds, ete. The above thrive best in a light, 
rich soli, composed of leaf mould, sand, loam, and 
thoroughly decomposed manure, using for drain- 
age small bits of charcoal. The above plants can be 
had from 50 cents tu $1.50 each, according to size. 

It may be well to remind all interested in flowers, 
that autumn is the proper season to plant out all 
hardy bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lil- 
ies, etc. Many are disappointed in planting or or- 
dering their bulbs out of season. For the Window 
Garden nothing can be more suitable or desirable 
than the early Hyacinth, Tulip, Narcissus, and Jon- 
quil. By planting in pots or boxes, and placing ina 
cool cellar, they can be brought forward as required, 
by bringing them into a warm sunny window during 
the winter, giving a succession of flowers, until they 
appear out of doors. Mr. Dreer, the Seedsman and 
Florist, will send his beautifully illustrated catalogue 
of Bulbs, Plants, garden requisites, ete., to all who 
inclose a postage stamp. His address is 

Henry A. DrEER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Lilitress. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address ** Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila. 
delphia.”’ Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 


In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-oflice stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

J.S. R.—Sent redingote September 1st. 

8S W. G.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Miss M. A.—Sent box by express 2d. 

Mrs. H. P. G.—Sent gloves 2d. 

M. L. G.—Sent gloves Sth. 

Mrs. A. J. C.—Sent comb 9th. 

Mrs. M. D.—Sent slipper pattern 9th. 

Mrs. J. H.—Sent ring 10th. 

8. P. W.—Sent lead comb 11th. 

Mrs. E. A, R.—Sent materials for embroidery 13th. 

Mrs. O.—Sent breastpin 16th. 

Mrs. E. H. B.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs. O. A.—Sent patterns 17th. 

Mrs. L. D.—Sent patterns 22d. 

“To the Rose,” accepted. 

“ Waiting at the Dpor,” accepted. 

A Subscriber.—There are several books contain- 
ing anecdotes and witty saving, in circulation. We 
would not advise you to undertake the collection for 
publication ; for your own pleasure you might do it. 

A Reader.—We cannot answer in a manner that 
will be pratifying to you. Stay at home and be re- 
— to what your parents have laid out for you 

0 do. 

Sue M.—The last—‘*‘ What is Home, etc.,”’ accepted. 

Fannie.—We are not aware of any cure for “snuff 
dipping.” Our advice is to let it alone. 

** Faded Clover Leaves,”’ accepted. 

“The Prince’s Stratagem,” declined. 

Gertrude.—Pink nails are considered beautiful. 

Alice.—The most honorable course would be to 
break off the engagement with the gentleman you 
care so little about before you take steps towards a 
| reconciliation with your former lover. Weare much 
obliged for your opinion of the Book. 

Nettie.—1. You are too young to receive calls. 2. 
There it no impropriety in receiving flowers for a 
present, but you should attend to your studies, and 
not to trifling. 3. A good face, pleasant, and stylish, 
but not handsome. 








Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvrine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Depariment will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
| bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
| hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 

nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
| warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mittino. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles wii! 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
| is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
| Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
| nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 





| style of the person, on which much depends in choice, 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of green silk and velvet. 


The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with three rufiies ; 


the polonaise is of velvet trimmed with embroidery 
and edged with a band of fur. Bonnet of green vel- 
vet, trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk. The under. 
skirt is trimmed with one ruffle trimmed with three 
bands of white silk. Overskirt trimmed with band 
of silk and square pieces of white to fasten across 
the front. Basque waist with white silk vest, coat 
sleeves with white silk cuff on sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress of white corded silk, trimmed 
with a plait of silk, and leaves and flowers in silk 
embroidery up each breadth and around the bottom, 
the waist, and sleeves. Plain corsage, high in the 
throat, and tight and open sleeves. Puff around 
throat and waists. Illusion veil, and half wreath of 
orange blossoms. 

Fig. 4.—Bridemaid’s dress of plain white silk, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with a plaiting around the 
bottom. Illusion puffs and lace above this, and going 
up each side with bouquets of flowers between the 
puffs. Low corsage, short sleeves, with bertha of 
lace, illusion, and flowers in front, and high lace ruff 
in the back. Half wreath in hair, long gloves. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of two shades of brown. 
The underskirt is of silk of the lighter shade, trimmed 
with a deep kilt plaiting, the vestis also of this color. 
The polonaise is of camel's hair-cloth of the darker 
shade, with tight coat sleeves; it is trimmed with 
worsted lace, cords and frog buttons fastening it 
across the front. Bonnet of velvet of the twoshades, 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of six years, made of light 
gray silk poplin; the skirt is laid entirely in kilt 
plaits to the waist, trimmed with bands of blue vel- 
vet and buttons. Basque jacket waist, trimmed to 
correspond, Coat sleeves. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Travelling dress of dark green Cashmere, 
made with one skirt and basque waist, trimmed with 
a plaiting. Dark green felt bonnet, trimmed with 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress, made of two shades of slate 
color. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with a 
ruffle, headed with a puff, all bound with velvet of a 
darker shade, and velvet bows. The overskirt is 
bound with velvet, and looped at the sides with vel- 
vet bows and ends. Jacket waist, trimmed to cor- 
respond, and velvet vest. Bonnet of silk and velvet 
of the two shades, with flowers and feather for trim- 
ming. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of sage green Cashmere. 
The underskirt is trimmed with one deep ruffie in 
the front, those in the back headed with a puffing. 
Searf overskirt; basque waist bound with velvet. 
Bonnet of velvet to match dress, trimmed with flow- 
ers and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of two shades of blue silk. 
The underskirt, sleeveless basque, and back of the 
overskirt are of the darker shade, the rest of the 
lighter; they are trimmed with the different shades. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of black silk, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with kilt plaitings, headed with a 
band and smal! bows. Sleeveless basque of black 


velvet, embroidered with gold thread. Ruff of black 
silk around the neck. 

Fig. 6.—Evening dress of pale blue silk, made with 
one skirt; the front breadth trimmed with puffs run- 
ning diagonally, divided by bows of pink ribbon; the | 
bottgm is trimmed with a ruffle of blue and narrow , 





one of pink. The back breadths are trimmed with 
ruffles running lengthwise, divided by bands of pink 
silk. Basque waist, cut square in the neck, open 
sleeves, trimmed to correspond. Hair arranged in 
puffs and curls, with blue feathers in it. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of two shades of blue velvet, trimmed 
with feathers and ribbon, with flowers under the 
coronet. Strings can be added at pleasure. 

Fig. &—Bonnet of stone-colored velvet of two 
shades, the feathers are of the same shades; pink 
roses under the coronet. 

Fig. 9.—Black velvet hat turned up at one side, 
trimmed with pink roses, black velvet and small 
feather. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of brown velvet, the coronet edged 
with blue, blue flowers and brown feather trimming 
it, with blue flowers under the coronet. 

Fig. 11.—Hat of dark green velvet, trimmed with 
flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with blue 
silk and feather, blue velvet in the face under the 
coronet. 

Fig. 13.—Bonnet of two shades of blue velvet, with 
feather shaded, and colored convolvulous at one side, 
and under the brim. Any of these can have strings 
added at pleasure. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of dark green 
cloth mantle, trimmed with yak lace and worsted © 
embroidery. 

Fig. 3.—Overdress and cape of navy blue camel’s 
hair-cloth, finished with a deep vine of silk and wool 
embroidery. This can be worn over a black silk 
skirt, or over a silk skirt of the same color. 

Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7.—Fashionable sleeves. Fig. 4.— 
Black silk sleeve, trimmed with silk of a contrasting 
color. Fig. 5.—Sleeve with embroidered cuff. Fig. 
6.—Sleeve with velvet cuff, with silk plaiting at the 
back of arm. Fig. 7.—Sleeve, with plaited cuff, fin- 
ished with ribbon bow. 

Figs. 8and 16.—Front and back of loose paletot for 
girl of six years, made of dark green cloth, trimmed 
with narrow silk braid; ribbon bows on cuffs of 
sleeves. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for boy of three years, composed of 
skirt and sacque, made of gray Cashmere, trimmed 
with band of blue velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Cambric apron for a little girl of two 
years, the neck and short sleeves finished with a 
narrow edging. 

Fig. 11.—Collar and cuff and cravat bow of white 
linen, trimmed with blue percale. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back of jacket for girl 
of four years old, made of light gray cloth embroid- 
ered, and trimmed with passementerie cords and 
tassels. 

Fig. 14.—Russia leather belt, with buckle and or- 
nament of oxidized silver, with chatelaine chains 
for keys, money bag, memorandum book, smelling 
bottle, scissors, needle case, and thimble. 

Fig. 15.—Fashionable shape for a basque waist. It 
is edged with silk cord, ribbon bow and ends on tiie 
left shoulder. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Front and back view of girl’s 
paletot, made of navy blue cloth, bound with velvet ; 
velvet collar; buttons and bows upon it. 

Fig. 19.—Vest made of blue silk, the inner plait- 
ings being of crépe lisse. The trimming is either 
white or black lace, whichever suits the dress and 
taste of the wearer best. 

Fig. 20.—Wrapper for child of one year, made of 
plaid flannel, trimmed with binding of silk edging, 
a band of the material. 

Fig. 21.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
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brown Cashmere. It is made with two skirts, and 
jacket waist; the whole dress is braided to corre- 
spond. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of six years, made of blue 
Cashmere. The skirt is trimmed with six ruffles, 
bound with striped blue and black silk; a sash of 
tue material is fastened in the back. Deep basque 
waist trimmed to correspond. 





COIFFURES. 
(See Engraving, Page 412.) 


Figs. 1, 2, and 3.—Fashionable coiffures. Figs. 1 
and 2 show the modes of arranging Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure arranged in puffs and curls, with 
Spanish comb in frunt. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

WE will commence this month our chat upon the 
(to women’s minds) all-important topic of bonnets, 
which our space last month did not permit us to dis- 
cuss. The bonnet of this season is more of a bonnet 
than we have seen for some time; it shows a com- 
fortable improvement on those which have been 
worn, inasmuch as they cover more of the head. 
The new shapes have low but capacious crowns that 
fit smoothly over the high coiffure, and have broad 
coronets with a full face trimming beneath. To be 
well worn they must be neither too far forward, nor 
in the other extreme, by many adopted, of too far 
backward, but on the top of the head, where a good, 
sensible bonnet ought to be, but where we have not 
for a very long time seen them. Velvet is mostly 
used, it is placed plainly over the frame, even the 
narrow piping folds being omitted. The face trim- 
ming is an important feature in bonnets, and fills in 
the inside scoop, or under the coronet; flowers are 
used, closely-curled ostrich plumes have been intro- 
duced for these bands, and promise to be very popu- 
lar. The coronet is plain and high, and stands out 
from the bonnet instead of resting against the crown. 
Flowers, especially roses, are worn everywhere upon 
the outside and inside of the bonnets; long, shaded 
ostrich feathers, scarfs of silk wound around the 
crown in easy careless fashion, and a Shah orna- 
ment of cut steel, jet, or an aigrette of feathers, or 
else a rosette of clustered loops of ribbon form 
the principal trimmings of bonnets. The cut dia- 
mond steel ornaments are very handsome and also 
very expensive. Jet is very popular, and the new 
styles are exquisitely fine. They are made of tiniest 
beads sewed on black lace in patterns of leaf and 
flower. There are jet coronets either very massive- 
looking or else as light as lace, jet plumes, wings, 
aigrettes, bands of jet passementerie all beads like 
embroidery, and beautiful diadems with drooping 
fringes. The shaded feathers are frequently com- 
posed of four or five shades of one color, two demi 
long plumes, or, perhaps three, are worn on bonnets, 
while one long one is chosen for hats. The high 
Shah aigrette is shown in white marabou tufts, with 
heron’s feathers, and a mother-of-pearl ornament. 
Double-faced ribbons are very much worn; these are 
black on one side and a color on the other, or else 
each side shows different shades of one color, or per- 
haps the sides contrast. Perruche, or parrot-color, 
a delicate blending of pale yellow with green, is used 
in silk as facings for black and dark green velvet 
bonnets. Seal-skin red, precisely the color of the 
dark fur seal, is a rich hue fashionable for winter 
bonnets. Slate and granite are the names given to 
diurk-blue gray shades that will be very fashionably 
aud stylishly worn this winter. Little, ifany, “anging 
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trimming falls in the back of the bonnets to inter- 
fere with the ruffs, which are now 30 exclusively 
worn, so that the bonnet is left compact, and is, be- 
sides, pretty, picturesque, and generally becoming. 
We will describe one bonnet seen, to serve as a 
model, and then pass on to other fashions. The 
model, which was particularly lovely, was made of 
black velvet, with high coronet sloping lower on the 
sides. Below the coronet, as a face trimming, is a 
torsade of blue and réséda silk passing plainly above 
the forehead, and fastened in a large, loose knot on 
the left side. A bow of standing loops is made of 
these two colors, and, with a pampon, is placed up- 
right in front; silk bands pass around the crown, 
with very short ends hanging behind. 

Later importations show the dark shades in greater 
abundance, blue shades are the most conspicuous; 
these French blues are equally becoming to blondes 
and brunettes. Under the general head of gros bleu 
we see black blue, which is nearly black, olc blue like 
the color seen in English China, indigo-blue, Napo- 
leon blue, mandarin is the familiar Chinese blue, and 
tourmaline is the color of the stone of that name. 
Greenish blues are not so largely imported as for- 
merly, but a few of the peacock shades are shown. 
Since the advent of the Shah the green shades are all 
called Persian green, but there is nothing in the 
name, for they retain the same shades as worn last 
year—bronze, sage, and olive. Camel's hair Cash- 
mere is a new material, and will be very extensively 
used for overdresses. It is as closely twilled as 
French Cashmere, but has the rough, lustreless sur- 
face of camel's hair, with its many loosely-woven 
fleecy ends. Another new fabric is the English 
serges woven in stylish broad diagonals. Another 
novelty is tufted camel’s hair. This has the soft 
twilled camel's hair surface, with small clusters of 
raised loops set about on it in diamond shape half an 
inch apart. Another fabric of cheaper quaiity but 
very good style, is a single width camel's hair serge, 
showing the heavy broad diagonal lines that forma 
feature in all fall goods. The de bége introduced in 
the spring (or rather revived) having found so much 
favor the past season for travelling dresses, a new 
material similar but heavy enough for winter use, has 
been introduced ; it is woven in stylish * diagonals,” 
and is renamed serge de bége. It is all wool in an 
undressed state, and in its natural gray and brown 
shades. 

Long waists, tight sleeves, and high full ruffs are 
considered the necessary features for giving style 
to the various jockey basques, round waists, and 
polonaises. The neck of dresses is cut very high in 
the throat, and above this appears a white muslin 
ruff, which is to be worn very close and high all 
around, and is called the ‘* Amy Robsart” ruff. The 
edges of polonaises and overskirts of fine woolen 
suits are finished by a bias band two inches wide, 
with a double piping fold on the upper edge. Ruffs 
of dress material are worn on almost all dresses, 
and are prettiest when made to serve as trimming 
for the front of the corsage, instead of merely pass- 
ing around the neck. These ruffs are plaited into 
an inch wide bias band, that begins at the waist un- 
der a bow, passes up outside of the buttons in front, 
and extends around the neck behind just below the 
binding. The plaiting begins half way up the cor- 
saze, where it appears from beneath the band, and 
gradually widens toward the back. It should be 
two inches wide (or perhaps three for long necks) ia 
the back, where it is held in a wide box plait, and is 
then laid in double side plaits—that is, one plait is 
laid upon another to give fulness. Three of these 
doubie plaits will be enough, and then follow six or 
seven shallow side plaits. The lace or muslin ruff 
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is basted on the neck of the dress, and does not ex- 
tend down the front with the silk ruff. Many are 
lined with silk of a contrasting color; black silk 
ones (to wear with black dresses) can be purchased 
ready made, lined with colored silks, blue, lilac, 
green, rose, or straw color. 

Galloon ribbon, in which jet and steel beads are 
woven, will, it seems, prove more attractive than 
vine passementerie for trimming this winter. Thick, 
heavy passementerie cords swinging from the shoul- 
der are to be again worn. Fringes of every de- 
scription are seen; there are fringes entirely of jet; 
others of silk, with jet drops, bullion fringe, sewing 
silk fringe, tassel fringe, and the goffered or crimped 
tape fringe, and another made of fine silk braid, 
curled, not crimped or goffered. There are also 
heavy wool fringes for trimming the wool goods. 

Moiré ribbons for bows and sashes, and the silk 
eut on the bias for pipings, bands, and folds, are 
some of the trimmings shown. Silk skirts are 
trimmed with bias bands of Cashmere, and so pro- 
fusely trimmed that it is difficult to decide whether 
the skirt is of silk or of Cashmere. The polonaise is 
then made of whichever material fancy dictates, 
either silk or Cashmere. 

The polonaise and redingote have lost none of 
their favor; in fact, they promise to be more fash- 
fonable this winter than they have yet. Polonaises 
are worn very long and flat in front, much shorter 
behind, and looped high on the sides. The long 
straight scarf front, with square corners below, and 
clinging closely to the figure, is seen very much in 
imported suits. The new fall redingote is a long, 
close garment, that makes the figure look very slen- 
der. The long clinging front hangs smoothly, with- 
out a wrinkle, has two darts, or else is slightly loose 
and belted, is double breasted, with two rows of 
buttons its entire length. Has a round revers col- 
lar, instead of the square and pointed revers that 
has been worn; in many cases this collar is only set 
on for ornament, while the close, high neck of the 
garment is finished by a still higher ruff of the ma- 
terial or trimming. The back of the waist is tight 
fitting, having but one seam down the middle, or 
else three back seams placed wide apart in English 
fashion, while the drapery of the skirt is most 
abundant, consisting of many deeply folded loopings 
in the three back seams. But these draped folds 
hang so softly that they do not give that bouffant 
tournure which is now so objectionable. Plain coat 
sleeves, with fancy euffs, pockets with ornamental 
flaps, belts of the material, with large silver clasps 
fastened in the back, completes the now popular 
redingote. Soft, thick woollen fabrics are worn for 


redingotes, and the garment is made sufficiently | 


warm by lining the waist with flannel. Dark-blue 
redingotes are first in favor; next slate color, green, 
and bronze; black ones are also worn, but are not 
as popular as the shades mentioned. These are 
worn with silk or velvet underskirts of the same 
color. 

Few all silk costumes are to be worn; they are to 
be associated with other goods. We would not ad- 
vise new dress skirts to be too elaborately trimmed, 
as the wheel of fashion is turning towards simpler 
styles. True elegance will be looked for in the per- 


fection of eut, rather than in a profusion of orna- 


ments. This change will necessitate two rare pos- 
sessions: a pretty figure, and a talented dressmaker. 
Skirts no longer bulge out, except just Immediately 
below the back of the waist; all that clings is de 
rigueur. Underskirts should be arranged thus: A 


short narrow skirt of flannel, a tournure petticoat, | 
or petticoat with bustle at the back, with flounces 
and whalebone, as well as cords. 


The last to tie it, 
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so that the skirt falls flat in front, and keeps out 
well in the back. A muslin skirt, trimmed with two 
deep ruffles, over this. A new polonaise, called 
“The Austria,” has lately made its appearance, and 
| is likely to grow in popularity, as it is exceedingly 
stylish. A dress, in which it formed a conspicuous 
part, had an underskirt of dark prune-colored vel- 
| vet, bordered with a deep plaiting of pearl gray 
silk, headed with a ruche, which was studded at 
regular intervals with prune velvet bows. Pearl 
gray silk polonaise, like a French coat in form, and 
with large square pockets. It was trimmed all 
around with bands of prune velvet and gray silk 
guipure. Prune silk frog buttons fastening down 
straps of velvet, with chased silver buttons at the 
opposite end, decorate the front of the polonaise. 
Velvet sleeves, with silk cuff and frog buttons. 

When greater warmth is required than the redin- 
gote gives, one of the wraps will be added. Of these 
the mantilla will probably be the first choice, and 
will be used to complete suits. It is made of colored 
or black, has a round eape back, long, straight scarf 
fronts, with a fanciful pocket in one end, and a high 
ruff around the neck. Dolmans, of cloth and cam- 
el’s hair, are also largely imported ; they are of va- 
rious shapes, but always preserve the long side 
piece peculiar to them. Some have jacket backs 
and mantilla fronts; others have cvat fronts joined 
to the shortest possible back, and fastened under 
the long flowing sleeve. These are almost covered 
with yak braiding, wool embroidery, silk embroid- 
ery, chenille, and jet, until it becomes a burden to 
lift them. The inevitable ruff finishes these gar- 
ments, made of black silk, edged with Tom Thumb 
fringe. 

Feather trimmings are very popular on dresses, 
particularly the new style made of flat, shiny feath- 
ers, which form a fringe. 

Instead of neckties with ruffs, a cravat bow, with 
very long ends, is worn in front, and is preferred to 
a brooch. This is a simple bow of black velvet, or 
of colored gros grain ribbon, two inches wide, with 
ends a yard long hanging straight down in front. 
The black velvet bows are worn with light dresses, 
while colored bows brighten black ones. Another 
fancy is to wear a bow of China crape high on the 
left side of the ruff, instead of in front. The newest 
fancy for arranging sashes worn with evening 
dresses, is to drape them in a half circle in front, 
letting them swing low around the edge of the over- 
skirt apron. They are then caught up to the waist 
on each side, and tied in a long loose bow, with 
hanging ends on the left. 

Before closing, we must not omit to mention El- 
lis’s Fifth Avenue Stocking Supporters, a pair of 
which we now have before us. These supporters 
supply a need long felt, in having a really reliable 
article to fasten the stocking. They are made in 
seven different styles, numbered from 100 to 700, and 
are adapted in size for children from one year old 
upwards to ladies. There are different qualities of 
clasps, the price being regulated by the clasps, which 
are made plain, gold, and nickel, the latter being 
most expensive. They range in price from 35 cents 
| to $1.50 per pair, according to the size and clasp. 
| There are no buttons to come off, or buckles to tear 
the stockings in these supporters, the clasps instantly 
| and firmly attaching the supporter to the top of the 
stocking. They can be regulated very easily in re- 
' gard to the length of the straps. They are condn- 

cive to health, allowing the blood to have free circu- 

lation. We advise our readers to try them, feeling 
| sure one trial will be enough to insure their con- 

stant use. The Fashion Editress can supply them 
| if desired. FASHION. 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 














DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of green silk and velvet. 
The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with three rutties; 
the polonaise is of velvet trimmed with embroidery 


and edged with a band of fur. Bonnet of green vel- | 


vet, trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 2—Evening dress of pink silk. The under- 
skirt is trimmed with one ruffle trimmed with three 
bands of white silk. Overskirt trimmed with band 
of silk and square pieces of white to fasten across 
the front. Basque waist with white silk vest, coat 
sleeves with white silk cuff on sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress of white corded silk, trimmed 
with a plait of silk, and leaves and flowers in silk 
embroidery up each breadth and around the bottom, 
the waist, and sleeves. Plain corsage, high in the 
throat, and tight and open sleeves. Puff around 
throat and waists. Llusion veil, and half wreath of 
orange blossoms. 

Fig. 4.—Bridemaid’s dress of plain white silk, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with a plaiting around the 
bottom. Illusion puffs and lace above this, and going 
up each side with bouquets of flowers between the 
puffs. Low corsage, short sleeves, with bertha of 
lace, illusion, and flowers in front, and high lace ruff 
in the back. Half wreath in hair, long gloves. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of two shades of brown. 
The underskirt is of silk of the lighter shade, trimmed 
with a deep kilt plaiting, the vest is also of this color. 
The polonaise is of camel's hair-cloth of the darker 
shade, with tight coat sleeves; it is trimmed with 
worsted lace, cords and frog buttons fastening it 
across the front. Bonnet of velvet of the twoshades, 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of six years, made of light 
gray silk poplin; the skirt is laid entirely in kilt 
plaits to the waist, trimmed with bands of blue vel- 
yet and buttons. Basque jacket waist, trimmed to 
correspond. Coat sleeves. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET, 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Travelling dress of dark green Cashmere, 
made with one skirt and basque waist, trimmed with 
a plaiting. Dark green felt bonnet, trimmed with 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress, made of two shades of slate 
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color. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with a | 


ruftie, headed with a puff, all bound with velvet of a 
darker shade, and velvet bows. The overskirt is 
bound with velvet, and looped at the sides with vel- 
vet bows and ends. Jacket waist, trimmed to cor- 
respond, and velvet vest. Bonnet of silk and velvet 
of the two shades, with flowers and feather for trim- 
ming. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of sage green Cashmere. 
The underskirt is trimmed with one deep ruffle in 
the front, those in the back headed with a puffing. 
Searf overskirt; basque waist bound with velvet. 
Bonnet of velvet to match dress, trimmed with flow- 
ers and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of two shades of blue silk. 
The underskirt, sleeveless basque, and back of the 
overskirt are of the darker shade, the rest of the 
lighter; they are trimmed with the different shades. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of black silk, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with kilt plaitings, headed with a 
band and small bows. Sleeveless basque of black 
velvet, embroidered with gold thread. Ruff of black 
silk around the neck. 

Fig. 6.—Evening dress of pale blue silk, made with 


| one of pink. The back breadths are trimmed with 


ruffles running lengthwise, divided by bands of pink 
silk. Basque waist, cut square in the neck, open 
sleeves, trimmed to correspond. Hair arranged in 
pulls and curls, with blue feathers in it. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of two shades of blue velvet, trimmed 
with feathers and ribbon, with flowers under the 
coronet. Strings can be added at pleasure. 

Fig. 8—Bonnet of stone-colored velvet of two 
shades, the feathers are of the same shades; pink 
roses under the coronet. 

Fig. 9.—Black velvet hat turned up at one side, 
trimmed with pink roses, black velvet and small 


| feather. 


Fig. 10.—Bonnet of brown velvet, the coronet edged 
with blue, blue flowers and brown feather trimming 
it, with blue flowers under the coronet. 

Fig. 11.—Hat of dark green veivet, trimmed with 
flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with blue 
silk and feather, blue velvet in the face under the 
coronet. 

Fig. 13—Bonnet of two shades of blue velvet, with 
feather shaded, and colored convolvyulous at one side, 
and under the brim. Any of these can have strings 
added at pleasure, 


SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of dark green 
cloth mantle, trimmed with yak lace and worsted 
embroidery. 

Fig. 3.—Overdress and cape of navy blue camel’s 
hair-cloth, finished with a deep vine of silk and wool 
embroidery. This can be worn over a black silk 
skirt, or over a silk skirt of the same cvulor. 

Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7.—Fashionable sleeves. Fig. 4.— 
Black silk sleeve, trimmed with silk of a contrasting 
color. Fig. 5.—Sleeve with embroidered cuff. Fig. 
6.—Sleeve with velvet cuff, with silk plaiting at the 
back of arm. Fig. 7.—Sleeve, with plaited cuff, fin- 
ished with ribbon bow. 

Figs. 8and 16.—Front and back of loose paletét for 
girl of six years, made of dark green cloth, trimmed 
with narrow silk braid; ribbon bows on cuffs of 
sleeves. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for boy of three years, composed of 
skirt and sacque, made of gray Cashmere, trimmed 
with band of blue velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Cambrie apron for a little girl of two 
years, the neck and short sleeves finished with a 
narrow edging. 

Fig. 11.—Collar and cuff and cravat bow of white 
linen, trimmed with blue percale. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back of jacket for girl 
of four years old, made of light gray cloth embroid- 


| ered, and trimmed with passementerie cords and 


one skirt; the front breadth trimmed with puffs run- | 


ning diagonally, divided by bows of pink ribbon; the 
bottom is trimmed with a ruffle of blue and narrow 


tassels. 

Fig. 14.—Russia leather belt, with buckle and or- 
nament of oxidized silver, with chatelaine chains 
for keys, money bag, memorandum book, smelling 
bottle, scissors, needle case, and thimble. 

Fig. 15.—Fashionable shape for a basque waist. It 
is edged with silk cord, ribbon bow and ends on the 
left shoulder. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Front and back view of girl's 
paletot, made of navy blue cloth, bound with velvet; 
velvet collar: buttons and bows upon it. 

Fig. 19.—Vest made of blue silk, the inner plait- 
ings being of crépe lisse. The trimming is either 
white or black lace, whichever suits the dress and 
taste of the wearer best. 

Fig. 20.—Wrapper for child of one year, made of 
plaid flannel, trimmed with binding of silk edging, 
a band of the material. 

Fig. 21—Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
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brown Cashmere. It is made with two skirts, and 
jacket waist; the whole dress is braided to corre- 
spond. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of six years, made of blue 
Cashmere. The skirt is trimmed with six rufiles, 
bound with striped blue and black silk; a sash of 
the material is fastened in the back. Deep basque 


waist trimmed tv correspond. 


COIFFURES. 
(See Engraving, Page 412.) 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3—Fashionable coiffures. Figs. 1 
and 2 show the modes of arranging Fig. 3 
Fig. 4.—Coilfure arranged in puffs and curls, with 
Spanish comb in front. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

WE will commence this month our chat upon the 
(to women’s minds) all-important topie of bonnets, 
which our space last month did not permit us to dis- 
cuss. The bonnet of this season is more of a bonnet 
than we have seen for some time; it shows a com- 
fortable improvement on those which have been 
worn, inasmuch as they cover more of the head. 
The new shapes have low but capacious crowns that 
fit smoothly over the high coiffure, and have broad 
coronets with a full face trimming beneath. To be 
well worn they must be neither too far forward, nor 
in the other extreme, by many adopted, of too far 
backward, but on the top of the head, where a good, 
sensible bonnet ought to be, but where we have not 
for a very long time seen them. Velvet is mostly 
used, it is placed plainly over the frame, even the 
narrow piping folds being omitted. The face trim- 
ming is an important feature in bonnets, and fills in 
the inside scoop, or under the coronet; flowers are 
used, closely-curled ostrich plumes have been intro- 
duced for these bands, and promise to be very popu- 
lar. The evrouet is plain and high, and stands out 
from the bonnet instead of resting against the crown. 
Flowers, especially roses, are worh everywhere upon 
the outside and inside of the bonnets; long, shaded 
ostrich feathers, sear!s of silk wound around the 
crown in easy careless fashion, and @ Shah orna- 
ment of cut steel, jet, or an aigrette of feathers, or 
else a rosette of clustered loops of ribbon form 
the principal trimmings of bonnets. The cut dia- 
mond steel ornaments are very handsome and also 
very expensive. Jet is very popular, and the new 
styles are exquisitely fine. They are made of tiniest 
beads sewed on black lace in patterns of leaf and 
flower. There are jet coronets either very massive- 
louking or else as light as lace, jet plumes, wings, 
aigrettes, bands of jet passementerie all beads like 
embroidery, and beautiful diadems with drooping 
fringes. The shaded feathers are frequently com. 
posed of four or five shades of one color, two demi 
long plumes, or, perhaps three, are worn on bonnets, 
while one long one is chosen for hats. The high 
Shah aigrette is shown in white marabou tufts, with 
heron’s feathers, and a mother-of-pearl ornament. 
Double-faced ribbons are very much worn; these are 
black on one side and a color on the other, or else 
each side shows different shades of one color, or per- 
haps the sides contrast. Perruche, or parrot-color, 
a delicate blending of pale yellow with green, is used 
in silk as facings for black and dark green velvet 
bonnets. Seal-skin red, precisely the color of the 
dark fur seal, is a rich hue fashionable for winter 
bonnets. Slate and granite are the names given to 
dark-blue gray shades that will be very fashionably 
and stylishly worn this winter. Little, ifany, hanging 
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trimming falls in the back of the bonnets to inter- 
fere with the ruffs, which are now so exclusively 
worn, so that the bonnet is left compact, and is, be- 
sides, pretty, picturesque, and generally becoming. 
We will describe one bounet seen, to serve as a 
model, and then pass on to other fashions. The 
model, Which was particularly lovely, was made of 
black velvet, with high coronet sloping lower on the 
sides. Below the coronet, as a face trimming, is a 
torsade of blue and réséda silk passing plainly above 
the forehead, and fastened in a large, loose Knot on 
the left side. A bow of standing loops is made of 
these two colors, and, with a pampon, is placed up- 
right in front; silk bands pass around the crown, 
with very short ends hanging behind. 

Later importations show the dark shadesin greater 
abundance, blue shades are the most conspicuous; 
these French blues are equally becoming to blondes 
and brunettes. Under the general head of gros bieu 
we see black blue, whichis nearly black, olc blue like 
the color seen in English China, indigo-blue, Napo- 
leon blue, mandarin is the familiar Chinese blue, and 
tourmaline is the color of the stone of that name. 
Greenish blues are not so largely imported as for- 
merly, but a few of the peacock shades are shown. 
Since the adventof the Shah the green shadesare all 
called Persian green, but there is nothing in the 
name, for they retain the same shades as worn last 
year—bronze, sage, and olive. Camel's hair Cash- 
mere is @ new material, and will be very extensively 
used for overdresses. It is as closely twilled as 
French Cashmere, but has the rough, lustreless sur- 
face of camel's hair, with its many loosely-woven 
fleecy ends. Another new fabric is the English 
serges woven in stylish broad diagonals. Another 
hovelty is tufted camel's hair. This has the soft 
twilled camel's hair surface, with small clusters of 
raised loops set about on it in diamond shape half an 
inch apart. Another fabric of cheaper quality but 
very good style, is a single width camel's hair serge, 
showing the heavy broad diagonal lines that forma 
feature in all fall goods. The de vege introduced in 
the spring (or rather revived) having found so much 
favor the past season for travelling dresses, a hew 
material similar but heavy enough for winter use, has 
been introduced; it is woven in stylish “ diagonals,” 
and is renamed serge de bége. It is all wool in an 
undressed state, and in its natural gray and browa 
shades. 

Long waists, tight sleeves, and high full ruffs are 
considered the necessary features for giving style 
to the various jockey basques, round waists, and 
polonaises. The neck of dresses is cut very high in 
the throat, and above this appears a white muslin 
ruff, which is to be worn very close and high all 
around, and is called the “* Amy Robsart” ruff. The 
edges of polonaises and overskirts of fine woolen 
suits are finished by a bias band two inches wide, 
with a double piping fold on the upperedge. Ruffs 
of dress material are worn on almost all dresses, 
and are prettiest when made to serve as trimming 
for the front of the corsage, instead of merely pass- 
ing around the neck. These ruffs are plaited into 
an inch wide bias band, that begins at the waist un- 
der a bow, passes up outside of the buttons in front, 
and extends around the neck behind just below the 
binding. The plaiting begins half way up the cor 
sage, where it appears from beneath the band, and 
gradually widens toward the back. It should be 
two inches wide (or perhaps three for long necks) in 
the back, where it is held in a wide box plait, and is 
then laid in double side plaits—that is, one plait is 
laid upon another to give fulness. Three of these 
doubie plaits will be enough, and then follow six or 
seven shallow side plaits. The lace or muslin ruff 
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is basted on the neck of the dress, and does not ex- 
tend down the front with the silk ruff. Many are 
lined with silk of a contrasting color; black silk 
ones (to wear with black dresses) can be purchased 
ready made, lined with colored siiks, blue, lilac, 
green, rose, or straw color. 

Galloon ribbon, in which jet and steel beads are 
woven, will, it seems, prove more attractive than 
vine passementerie for trimming this winter. Thick, 
heavy passementerie cords swinging from the shoul- 
der are to be again worn. Fringes of every de- 
scription are seen; there are fringes entirely of jet; 
others of silk, with jet drops, bullion fringe, sewing 
silk fringe, tassel fringe, and the goffered or crimped 
tape fringe, and another made of fine silk braid, 
eurled, not crimped or goffered. There are also 
heavy wool fringes for trimming the wool goods. 

Moiré ribbons for bows and sashes, and the silk 
cut on the bias for pipings, bands, and folds, are 
some of the trimmings shown. Silk skirts are 
trimmed with bias bands of Cashmere, and so pro- 
fusely trimmed that it is diMeult to decide whether 
the skirt is of silk or of Cashmere. The polonaise is 
then made of whichever material fancy dictates, 
either silk or Cashmere. 

The polonaise and redingote have lost none of 
their favor; in fact, they promise to be more fash- 
fonable this winter than they have yet. Polonaises 
are worn very long and flat in front, much shorter 
behind, and looped high on the sides. The long 
straight searf front, with square corners below, and 
clinging closely to the figure, is seen very much in 
imported suits. The new fall redingote is a long, 
close garment, that makes the figure look very slen- 
der. The long clinging front hangs smoothly, with- 
out a wrinkle, has two darts, or else is slightly loose 
and belted, is double breasted, with two rows of 
buttons its entire length. Hasa round revers col- 
lar, instead of the square and pointed revers that 
has been worn; in many cases this collar is only set 
on for ornament, while the close, high neck of the 
garment is finished by a still higher ruff of the ma. 
terial or trimming. The back of the waist is tight 
fitting, having but one seam down the middle, or 
else three back seams placed wide apart in English 
fashion, while the drapery of the skirt is most 
abundant, consisting of many deeply folded loopings 
in the three back seams. But these draped folds 
hang so softly that they do not give that bouffant 
tournure which is now so objectionable. Plain coat 
sleeves, with fancy cuffs, pockets with ornamental 
flaps, belts of the material, with large silver clasps 
fastened in the back, completes the now popular 
redingote. Soft, thick woollen fabrics are worn for 
redingotes, and the garment is made sufficiently 
warm by lining the waist with flannel. Dark-blue 
redingotes are first in favor; next slate color, green, 
and bronze; black ones are also worn, but are not 
as popular as the shades mentioned. These are 
worn with silk or velvet underskirts of the same 
color. 

Few all silk costumes are to be worn; they are to 
be associated with other goods. We would not ad- 
vise new dress skirts to be teo elaborately trimmed, 
as the wheel of fashion is turning towards simpler 
styles. - True elegance will be looked for in the per- 
fection of cut, rather than in a profusion of orna- 
ments. This change will necessitate two rare pos- 
sessions: a pretty figure, and a talented dressmaker. 
Skirts no longer bulge out, except just immedlately 
below the back of the waist; all that clings is de 
rigueur. Underskirts should be arranged thus: A 
short narrow skirt of flannel, a tournure petticoat, 
or petticoat with bustle at the back, with flounces 
and whalebone, as well as cords. ‘The last to tie it, 
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so that the skirt falls flat in front, and keeps out 

well in the back. A muslin skirt, trimmed with two 

deep ruffles, over this. A new polonaise, called 

“The Austria,” has lately made its appearance, and 

is likely to grow in popularity, as it is exceedingly 

stylish. A dress, in which it formed a conspicuous 
part, had an underskirt of dark prune-colored vel- 
vet, bordered with a deep plaiting of pearl gray 
silk, headed with a ruche, which was studded at 
regular intervals with prune velvet bows. Pearl 
gray silk polonaise, like a French coat in form, and 
with large square pockets. It was trimmed all 
around with bands of prune velvet and gray silk 
guipure. Prune silk frog buttons fastening down 
straps of velvet, with chased silver buttons at the 
opposite end, decorate the front of the polonaise. 
Velvet sleeves, with silk cuff and frog buttons. 
When greater warmth is required than the redin- 
gote gives, one of the wraps will be added. Of these 
the mantilla will probably be the first choice, and 
| Will be used to complete suits. It is made of colored 

or black, has a round cape back, long, straight scarf 
| fronts, with a fanciful pocket in one end, and a high 
} ruffaround the neck. Dolmans, of cloth and cam- 
el’s hair, are also largely imported; they are of v» 
rious shapes, but always preserve the long side 
| piece peculiar to them. Some have jacket backs 
| and mantilla fronts; others have coat fronts joined 

to the shortest possible back, and fastened under 
| the long flowing sleeve. These are almost covered 
| with yak braiding, wool embroidery, silk embroid- 
| ery, chenille, and jet, until it becomes a burden to 
| lift them. The inevitable ruff finishes these gar- 
| ments, made of black silk, edged with Tom Thumb 
fringe. 

Feather trimmings are very popular on dresses, 
particularly the new style made of flat, shiny feath- 
ers, Which form a fringe. 

Instead of neckties with ruffs, a cravat bow, with 
very long ends, is worn in front, and is preferred to 
a brooch. This is a simple bow of black velvet, or 
of colored gros grain ribbon, two inches wide, with 
ends a yard long hanging straight down in front. 
The black velvet bows are worn with light dresses, 
while colored bows brighten black ones. Another 
fancy is to wear a bow of China erapé high on the 
left side of the ruff, instead of in front. The newest 
fancy for arranging sashes worn with evening 
dresses, is to drape them in a half circle in front, 
letting them swing low around the edge of the over- 
skirt apron. They are then caught up to the waist 
on each side, and tied in a loug loose bow, with 
hanging ends on the left. 

Before closing, we must not omit to mention EI- 
lis’s Fifth Avenue Stocking Supporters, a pair of 
which we now have before us. These supporters 
supply a need long felt, in having a really reliable 
article to fasten the stocking. They are made in 
seven different styles, numbered from 100 to 700, and 
are adapted in size for children from one year old 
upwards to ladies. There are different qualities of 
clasps, the price being regulated by the clasps, which 
are made plain, gold, and nickel, the latter being 
most expensive. They range in price from % cents 
to $1.50 per pair, according to the size and clasp. 
There are no buttons to come off, or buckles to tear 
the stockings in these supporters, the clasps instantiy 
and firmly attaching the supporter to the top of the 
stocking. They can be regulated very easily in re- 
gard to the length of the straps. They are condu- 
cive to health, allowing the blood to have free circu- 
lation. We advise our readers to try them, feeling 
| sure one trial will be enough to insure their con- 
| stant use. The Fashion Editress can supply them 
| if desired. FASILEON. 
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No Clouds can last Forever. 
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HATS, BONNETS, ETC. 
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